











The Port Folio, 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 


Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrsgx. 
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For the Port Folio. 
JAMES P. WILSON. 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Tue annexed portrait is a correct likeness of 
the Rev. Dr. James P. Wixson, the Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Wilson is a native of the state of Dela- 
ware. His father, the Rev. Dr. Matthew Wil- 
son, was, for many years, the pastor of three con- 
gregations near Lewistown, in that state. To 

is attainments in divinity, he added the know- 
ledge, and the practice, as far as his clerical 
duties permitted him, of medicine, and was 
highly respected for his learning and moral 
worth. From his personal instruction, the sub- 
ject of this brief notice, chiefly derived his edu- 
cation, which was completed in the University 
of Pennsylvania, in 1788, under the care of the 
then Provost, the late Dr. John Ewing, the 
intimate friend of his father. 

Law, being the choice of young Wilson, after 
the preparatory studies, he was called, in 1790, 
to the Bar of Delaware. 

The talents with which nature had liberally 
endowed him, cultivated by competent instruc- 
tors, would have raised him to eminence in any 
profession ; accordingly, he became distinguish- 
ed in that which he had chosen, and partici- 
pated in its honours and emoluments, with his 
celebrated compeer, the late James A. Bayard, 
Esq. After remaining fourteen years at the 
Bar, Dr. Wilson resigned a lucrative practice, 
in 1804, which he had prosecuted with a re- 
markable degree of conscientiousness and abi- 
lity,—arid entered into the Ministry, and was at 
once affectionately received as the Pastor of 
his deceased father's late charge. 

_ Excelling in t e sacred desk, as he had done 
in the courts of _ stice, his extraordinary qua- 
lifications coula uot long be confined to the 
knowledge of country congregations. His elo- 
quence reached the distant city, and in the 
year 1806 he received, and accepted a call to 
the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
then recently beconie vacant, by the successive 
deaths of Dr. Ewing, and his co-pastor, Dr. 
John Blair Linn. 

‘’ the year 1814, Dr, Wilson was offered 






































the Provostship of the University of omg tl 
vania; but it is yet to be lamented, that the 
infirmity of his health obliged him to decline — 
an office which his extensive acquirements, 
and his scrupulous regard to the faithful dis- 
charge of every duty which he undertakes, has 
fitted him to fill, with honour tothe institution, _ 
and great advantage to the community. 

The celebrity of Dr. Wilson as a divine, pre- 
cludes the necessity of annexing a character of 
his public discourses. They are heard with 
delight and edification, not only by his own ad- 
miring people, but frequently, by numerous in- 
dividuals, both strangers and citizens, of every 
Christian denomination. Seldom do we see the 
abundant means of attracting applause, united | / 
with the disposition to withdraw from the pub- 
lic his rare elevation of mind, is re- 
markably characteristic of the subject of this 
notice :—and in deference to this, we abstain 
from atte | of the qualities of his heart— — 
the charms of his conversation—or the apos- ~ 
tolic simplicity of his manners. Whilst Dr. ~ 
Wilson is “a burning and a shining bol in 
the vineyard of his Divine Master, ulti- © 
mate approbation is the chief ambition of one 
of His most devoted servants. 
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SIR JONAH BARRINGTON'S PER- 
SONAL SKETCHES. 


In our August No. we extracted from this 
singular and amusing book an entire chapter 
illustrative of Irish manners in the 17th centu- 
ry. Warm in their attachments, and, from the 
highest to the lowest, prone to social indul- — 
gence and averse from the business of life, by ~ 
which their plodding neighbours have created 
a stock of national wealth beyond all example, 
it is no wonder that the Irish commit great in- 
discretions. 

The gentry of the last century were famous 4 
for their hospitality and “hard going."—It 7 
was expected of the master of the feast that | 
he should do honour to his guests and the 
occasion by being the first to lie under the . 
table; an example followed successively by all | 
who were not claret-proof. Disorder j 
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the order of the day, and those who fled from 
their Bacchanals, were pursued as deserters, 
and obliged to make atonement in bumpers of 
wine. 

The reluctant were closely watched by 
others to insure fair drinking, or measure for 
measure; and sobriety was not left to mark 
the vagaries or witness the metamorphosis of 
characte: which each presented to the view of 
the others. We quote the following passages 
- for examples among innumerable others. 


“ T have heard it often said that, at the time 
i speck of, every estated gentleman in the 
Queen's County was honoured by the gout. I 
have_since considered that its extraordinary 
revaience was not difficult to be accounted 
or, by the disproportionate quantity of acid 
contained in their seductive beverage, called 
rum-shrub—which was then universally drunk 
in quantities nearly incredible, generally from 
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supper-time till morning, Y all country-gen- 
om as they said, to keep down their | 
claret.” 


Our author had called to visit his brother 

_ Francis at his hunting-lodge, and gives such a 

So eenietion of the morning appearance 

of the scene of midnight revels, that we can- 
not forbear giving it to our readers. 


“ We had intended to surprise my brother; 
but had not calculated on the scene I was to 
witness. On driving to the cottage-door I 
found it open, whilst a dozen dogs, of different 
descriptions, showed ready to receive us not in 
the most polite manner. My servant's whip, 
however, soon sent them about their business, 
and I ventured into the parlour to see what 
cheer.—It was about ten in the morning: the 
room was strewed with empty bottles—some 
broken, some interspersed with glasses, plates, 
dishes, knives, spoons, d&c. all in glorious con- 
fusion. Here and there were heaps of bones, 
relics of the former day's entertainment, 
which the dogs, seizing their opportunity, had 
cleanly picked. —Three or four of the Baccha- 
nalians lay fast asleep upon chairs—one or two 
_ others on the floor, among whom a piper lay 
on his back, apparently dead, with a table- 
eloth spread over him, and surrounded by four 
or five candles, burnt to the sockets; his chan- 
ter and bags were laid scientifically across his: 
body, his mouth was quite open, and his nose 
made ample amends for the silence of his 


drone. Joe Kelly and a Mr. Peter Alley were 
fast in their chairs, close to the wall. 
“Had I never viewed such a scene before, 


_ it would have almost terrified me ; but it was 
—— more than the ordinary custom which 
we waking the piper, when he had got 

too drunk to make any more music. 

“TI went out, and sent away my carriage 
and its ininates to Castle Durrow, whence we 
had come, and afterwards proceeded to seek 
my brother. No servant was to be seen, man 
or woman. I went to the stables, wherein | 
_ found three or four more of the goodly com- 
, who had just been able to reach their 

but were seized by Morpheus before 








they could mount them, and so lay in the 





mangers awaiting a more favourable tu- | 
nity. seothguen oaths cotage, | found | 
my , also asleep, on the only which | 










it then afforded: he had no occasion to 


t on 
his clothes, since he had never taken hon off. 
“I next waked Dan Tyron, a wood-ranger 
of Lord Ashbrook, who had acted as a maitre 
d'hétel in making the arrangements, and pro- 
viding a horse-load of game to fill up the ban- 


quet. I then inspected the parlour, and in- 
sisted on breakfast. Dan Tyron set to work: 
an old woman was called in from an adjoining 
cabin, the windows were opened, the room 
cleared, the floor swept, the relics removed, 
and the fire lighted in the kitchen. The piper 
was taken away senseless, but my brother 
would not suffer either Joe or Alley to be dis- 
turbed till breakfast was ready. No time was 
lost; and, after a very brief interval, we had 
before us abundance of fine eggs, and milk 
fresh from the cow, with brandy, sugar, and 
nutmeg in plenty; a large loaf, fresh butter, 
a cold round of beef, which had not been 
produced on the previous day, red herrings, 
and a bowl dish of potatoes roasted on the 
turf ashes;—in addition to which, ale, whis- 
key, and port made up the refreshments. All 
being duly in order, we at length awakened 
Joe Kelly, and Peter Alley, his neighbour: 
they had slept soundly, though with no other 
pillow than the wall; and my brother an- 
nounced breakfast with a view holloa!’* 

The sceue which follows is too ludicrous and 
characteristic of the book to be omitted, whe- 
ther more or less fabulous. 

“ The twain immediately started, and roar- 
ed in unison with their host most tremendously ! 
it was, however, in a very different tone from 
the view holloa, and perpetuated much longer. 

“* Come, boys,’ says French, giving Joe a 
pull—‘ come!’ 

“*Oh, murder !’ says Joe,—‘ I can’t !'—* Mar- 
der'—murder!’ echoed Peter.—French pulled 
them again, upon which they roared the more, 
still retaining their places.—I have in my life- 
time laughed till I nearly became spasmodic; 
but never were my risible muscles put to 
greater tension than upon this occasion. The 
wall, as I said before, had only that day re- 
ceived a coat of mortar, and of course was 
quite soft and yielding when Joe and Peter 
thought proper to make it their pillow; it was, 
nevertheless, setting fast, from the heat and 
lights of an eighteen hours’ carousal; and, in 
the morning, when my brother awakened his 
guests, the mortar had completely set, and 
their hair being the thing most calculated to 
amalgamate therewith, the entire of Joe’s stock, 
together with his quewe, and half his head, was 
thoroughly and irrecoverably bedded in the 
greedy and now marble cement, so that if de- 
termined to move, he must have taken the 
wall along with him, for separate it would not. 
One side of Peter's head was in the same state 
of imprisonment. Nobody was able to assist 
them, and there they both stuck fast. 

“ A consultation was now held on this piti- 
ful case, which I maliciously endeavoured to 
prolong as much as I could, and which was, in 
fact, every now and then interrupted by a roar 
from Peter or Joe, as they made fresh efforts 
to rise. At length, it was proposed by Dan 





_* The shout of hunters when the game is in 
view. 












Tyron to send for the stone-cutter, and get 
him to cut them out of the wall with a chisel. | 
I was literally unable to speak two sentences 
for laughing. The old woman meanwhile tried 
to sofien the obdurate wall with melted but- 
ter and new milk—but in vain.—I related the 
school story how Hannibal had worked through 
the Alps with hot vinegar and hot irons: this 
experiment likewise was made, but Hannibal's 
solvent had no better effect than the old crone’s. 
Peter, being of a more passionate nature, grew | 
ultimately quite outrageoas: he roared, gnash- | 
ed his teeth, and swore vengeance against the | 
mason ;—but as he was only held by one side, 
a thought at last struck him: he asked for two 
knives, which being brought, he whetted one 
against the other, and introducing the blades 
close to his skull, sawed away at cross corners 
till he was liberated, with the loss only of half 
his hair and a piece of his scalp, which he had 
sliced of in zeal and haste for his liberty. I 
never saw a fellow so extravagantly happy! 
Fur was scraped from the crown of a hat, to 
stop the bleeding; his head was duly tied up 
with the old woman's praskeen ;* and he was 
soon in a state of bodily convalescence. Oar 
solicitude was now required solely for Joe, 
whose head was too deeply buried to be exhu- 
mated with so much facility. At this moment, 
Bob Casey, of Ballynakill, a very celebrated 
wig-maker, just dropped in, to see what he 
could pick up honestly in the way of his pro- 
fession, or steal in the way of any thing else; 
and he immediately undertook to get Mr. 
Kelly out of the mortar by a very expert but 
tedious process, namely, clipping with his 
scissors and then rooting out with an oyster 
knife. He thus finally succeeded, in less than 
an hour, in setting Joe once more at liberty, at 
the price of his queue, which was totally lost, 
and of the exposure of his raw and bleeding 
occiput. The operation was, indeed, of a mon- 
grel description—somewhat between a com- 
plete tonsure and an imperfect scalping, to 
both of which denominations it certainly pre- 
sented claims. However, it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good! Bob Casey got the makin 
of a skull-piece for Joe, and my brother Frence 
had the pleasure of paying for it, as gentlemen 
in those days honoured any order given by a 
guest to the family shop-keeper or artizan.” 
The scene of the grand carousal at his 
father's cottage in the country, is described b 
Sir Jonah with so much spirit, and in suc 
keeping, that we shall have no occasion to 
make further extracts under the head of hard 
going. The lower class of Irish are not slow 
to follow the example of the higher as far as 
their humble means will permit. They have 
their wakes, where they pour out libations to 
drown sorrow: their fairs, where they break 
each other's heads out of friendship, and return 
to their senses better friends than ever: their 
horse-races and cock-fights, where whole 
counties are ee against each other, and 
Down enters the lists against Derry, and Ty- 
rone inst Donegal. The nationality to 
which the peasantry are prone is here com- 
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* A coarse dirty apron, worn by working 
ama in a kitchen, in the country parts of 
reland. » 
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pressed into a county feeling, and too often 
breaks forth into a general row.—The brittle 
staff of the police is then broken and trampled 
in the dust—the laws are defied, and the O's, 
the Mac’s, and the Miul’s, become 


“ Lords of misrule in anarchy’s wide hall.” 


















































All sense of danger and fear of consequence is 
borne down by the general commotion—Each — 
takes new fire from the animation of the other, 
and quickly imparts it in return—a sensation 
which puts every one above the law, and re- 
stores man to his savage condition, takes posr 
session of the multitude, and subsides only 
with their physical powers. He who has miss- 
ed the glorious occasion, views it as the loss of 
a privilege; and we have heard of one w 
on passing one of these scenes of natio 
amusement, threw off his coat and joined the 
combatants, exclaiming, “ God send that l may — 
have the luck to get on the right side.” The 
strolling minstrels, although but few remain, 
have influence enough with the common peo- 
ple to suspend their cares and labours and 
draw them together; and all those who are 
distinguished for their skill in contributing to 
their public amusements, become objects of © 
their regard. Thus Bob Bates, the blind fid- 
dier of the north, has free quarters wherever 
he goes; and Andee Gallagher, who handled 
the cocks at the royal cock-pit, in Dublin, and 
the great fairs at Killala, is as much an object 
of respect and curiosity as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

The savings from penury itself are expend- 
ed to create a momentary forgetfulness of it, 
and true to their character, they fly from one 
extreme to another. We shall not detain our 
readers longer from the picture drawn by Sir 
Jonah, than to remark that its characters were 
all tried and picked men, who had sworn alle-— 

iance to Bacchus, and ready to die for their 
Ease lord with all the devotion of feudal times. — 

* Close to the kennel of my father’s hounds, 
he had built a small cottaye, which was occu- 
pied solely by an old huntsman, his older wife, — 
and his nephew, a whipper-in. The chase, 
and the bottle, and the piper, were the enjoy- — 
ments of winter; and nothing could recom- 
pense a suspension of these enjoyments. 

“ My elder brother, justly apprehending that | 
the frost and snow of Christmas might prob2- 
bly prevent their usual occupation of the 
chase, determined to provide against any list- 
lessness during the shut-up period, by an unin- 
terrupted match of what was ca ‘hard 
going,’ till the weather should break up. 

“ A hogshead of superior claret was there- 
fore sent to the cot of old Quin the hunts- 
man; and a fat cow, killed, and plundered of | 
her skin, was hung up by the heels. All the 
windows were closed to keep out the light. — 
One room, filled with straw and numerous 
blankets, was destined for a bed-chamber in 
common; and another was prepared as a 
kitchen for the use of the servants. aret, 
cold, mulled, or buttered, was to be the beve- 


rage for the whole Comnpeny 3 and in additi 








addition 
to the cow abovementioned, chickens, b 
and bread were the only tted 
Wallace and H bro- 
ther’s pipers, and 


» m father’s and my bro- 
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fiddler, were employed to enliven the banquet, 
which it was determined should continue tll 
the cow became a skeleton, and the claret 
should be ox its stoop. - : 

“* My two elder brothers ;—two gentlemen of 
the name of Taylor (one of them afterwards a 
writer in India ;)—a Mr. Barrington Lodge, a 
rough r;—Frank Skelton, a jester and 
a butt;—Jemmy Moffat, the most knowing 
sportsman of the neighbourhood ;—and two 
other sporting gentlemen of the county,—com- 
posed the permanent bacchanalians. A few 
visiters were occasionally admitted. 

“* As for myself, | was too unseasoned to go 

h more than the first ordeal, which was 
on afrosty St. Stephen's day, when the ‘ hard 
goers, partook of their opening banquet, and 
several neighbours were invited, to honour the 
commencement of what they called their ‘ shut- 


a co Shee al 

“The old huntsman was the only male at- 
-tendant; and hisancient spouse, once a kitchen 
maid in the family, now somewhat resembling 
the amiable Leonarda in Gil Blas, was the 
cook ; whilst the drudgery fell to the lot of the 
whipper-in. A long knife was prepared to cut 
collops from the cow ; a large turf fire seemed 


to court the gridiron ; the pot bubbled up as if 


of its contents, whilst plump white 
chickens floated in crowds upon the surface of 
the water ; the simmering potatoes, just burst- 
their drab surtouts, exposed the delicate 
iteness of their mealy bosoms; the claret 
was tapped, and the long earthen wide-mouth- 
ed pitchers stood gaping under the impatient 
pont to receive their portions. The pipers 
plied their chants; the fiddler tuned his cre- 
mona; and never did any feast commence with 
more auspicious appearances of hilarity and 
dissipation, appearances which were not doom- 
ed to be falsified. 

“T shall never forget the attraction this no- 
velty had for my youthful mind. All thoughts 
but those of good cheer were for the time to- 
tally obliterated. A few curses were, it is true, 

isite to spur on old Leonarda’s skill, but 
at le the banquet entered: the luscious 
smoked bacon, bedded on its cabbage mattress, 
and partly obscured by its own savoury steam, 
might have tempted the most fastidious of epi- 
cures; whilst the round trussed chickens, 
ranged by the half dozen on hot pewter dishes, 
turned up their white plump merry thoughts 
exciting equally the eye and appetite: tat col- 
of the hanging cow, sliced indiscriminately 
from her tenderest points, grilled over the 
clear embers upon a shining gridiron, half 
drowned in their own luscious juices, and 
ished with little pyramids of congenial 
smoked at the bottom of the well-fur- 
nished board. A prologue of cherry-bounce 
(brandy) preceded the entertainment, which 
was talvend by hob-nobs and joyous toasts. 

“ Numerous toasts, in fact, as was customary 
in those days, intervened to prolong and give 
zest to the repast—every man shouted berth 
his fair favourite, or convivial pledge; and 
- gach voluntarily surrendered a purtion of his 
own reason, in bum ie to the ba 


neighbour's toast. The pipers jerked from their 
bags eppropriste lansties | to Sion jolly senti- 
ment: jokers cracked the usual jests and 
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auty of his | 








ribaldry: one songster chanted the joys of 
wine and women; another gave, in full 

the pleasures of the fox-chase; the ler 
sawed his merriest jigs; the old huntsman 
sounded his horn, and thrusting his fore-finger 
into his ear (to aid the quaver,) gave the view 
holloa! of nearly ten minutes duration; to 
which melody tally ho! was responded b 

every stentorian* voice. A fox’s brush stuck 
into a candlestick, in the centre of the table, 
was worshipped as a divinity! Claret flowed— 
bumpers were multiplied—and chickens, in the 
garb of spicy spitchcocks, assumed the name 
of devils to whet the appetites which it was 
impossible to conquer. 

“ Just as I was closing my eyes to a twelve 
hours’ slumber, I distinguished the general 
roar of ‘ stole away! which rose almost up to 
the very roof of Quin’s cottage. 

“At noon, next day, a scene of a different 
nature was exhibited. I found, on waking, 
two associates by my side, in as perfect insen- 
sibility as that from which I had just aroused. 
Our piper seemed indubitably dead! but the 
fiddler, who had the privilege of age and blind- 
ness, had taken a hearty nap, and seemed as 
much alive as ever. 

“ The room of banquet had been rearranged 
by the old woman: spitchcocked chickens, 
fried rashers, and broiled marrow-bones ap- 
peared struggling for precedence. The clean 
cloth looked, itself, fresh and exciting: jugs of 
mulled and buttered claret foamed hot upon the 
refurnished table, and a better or heartier break- 
fast I never in my life enjoyed. 

“A few members of the jovial crew had re- 
mained all night at their posts; but I suppose 
alternately took some rest, as they seemed not 
at all affected by their repletion. Soap and - 
hot water restored at once their spirits and 
their persons; and it was determined that the 
rooms should be ventilated and cleared out for 
a cock-fight, to pass time till the approach of 
dinner. 

“In this battle-royal every man backed his 
own bird; twelve of which courageous ani- 
mals were set down together to fight it out— 
the survivor to gain all. In point of princi- 
ple, the battle of the Horatii and Curiatii was 
reacted; and in about an hour, one cock crowed 
out his triamph over the mangled body of his 
last opponent ;—being himself, strange to say, 
but little wounded. The other eleven lay 
dead ; and to the victor was unanimously voted 
a writ of ease, with sole monarchy over the 
hen-roost for the remainder of his days; and 
I remember him, for many years, the proud 
commandant of his poultry-yard and seraglio. 
—Fresh visiters were introduced each succes- 
sive day, and the seventh morning had arisen 
before the feast broke up. As that day ad- 
vanced, the cow was proclaimed to have fur- 
nished her foll quantum of good dishes; the 
claret was upon its stoop; and the last gallon, 
mulled with a pound of spices, was drank in 
tumblers to the next merry meeting! All now 
retired to their natural rest, until the evening 
announced a different scene. 

“ An early supper, to be partaken of by all 
the young folks, of both sexes, in the neigh- 
bourhood, was provided in the dwelling-house, 
to terminate the festivities. A dance, as usual, 


















wound up the entertainment and what was then 
termed a ‘raking pot of tea,’ put a finishing 
stroke, in jollity and good humour, to such a 
revel as I never saw before, and, | am sure, 
shall never see again. 

“ When I compare with the foregoing the 
habits of the present day, and see the grand- 
sons of those joyous and vigorous sportsmen 
mincing their deh and tit-bits at their favourite 
box in Di cdicmens ; amalgamating their ounce 
of sallad on a silver saucer; employing six 
sauces to coax one appetite; burning up the 
palate to make its enjoyments the more exqui- 
site ; sipping their acid claret, disguised by an 
olive or neutralized by a chesnut ; lisping out 
for the scented waiter, and paying him the 
price of a feast for the modicum of a Lilliputian, 
and the pay of a captain for the attendance of 
a blackguard ;—it amuses me extremely, and 
makes me speculate on what their forefathers 
would have done to those admirable Epicenes, 
if they had had them at the ‘ Pilgrimage’ in 
the huntsman’s cot. 

“To these extremes of former roughness 
and modern affectation, it would require the 

n of such a writer as Fielding to do ample 
justice. It may, however, afford our readers 
some diversion to trace the degrees which led 
from the grossness of the former down to the 
effeminacy of the latter; and these may, in a 
great measure, be collected from the vari- 
ous incidents which will be found scattered 
throughout these sketches of sixty solar revo- 
lutions.” 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 


RECORDS OF WOMAN; and other Poems. 
By Felicia Hemans. 12mo. pp. 320. Edin- 
burgh, 1828, Blackwood : London, Cadell. 


Tuis volume, from the pen of one of our 
most sweet and graceful poets, has just impart- 
ed a charming variety to our week's labours; 
and we hasten to communicate some of the 
pleasure it has afforded us to our readers. Of 
the fair writer’s talents and peculiar qualities, 
it is now unnecessary to speak: her tender- 
ness, fine feeling, moral beauty, and melodious 
versification, are justly appreciated by the pub- 
lic, and have long placed her in the front rank 
among the female ornaments of English lite- 
rature. In the present work she has chosen a 
subject, or rather a chain of connected gubjects, 
well suited to her genius;—the Records of 
Woman flow delightfully from her muse. 

These poems are devoted to illustrate many 
instances of love, fidelity, misfortune, in which 
the hearts of the sex have led them to act dis- 
tinguished parts. Honourable memorials of 
virtues which render them the blessings of 
this created world, and breathing descriptions 
of their passions and emotions, are to be found 
in every little tale. Some embrace historical 
facts, and others dwell on slighter incidents; 
but all tend to elevate the character of the 
dearest and most excellent portion of human 
nature. Of these we shall offer a few ex- 


les. : 
Phe first Record is of the Lady Arabella 


Records of Woman. 
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Stuart, whose union with William Seymour, 
son of Lord Beauchamp, led to their imprison- 
ment by James I. Their mutual love, and its 
fatal consequences, the attempt to escape, and 
the unfortunate recapture of the lady, are told — 
in a touching style; and the piece concludes 
with still more affecting traits of lone suffer- 
ings, ending in the near view of death, which 
relieves the captive. Their earliest joys are 
thus narrated— once Piet 
‘* We, that met an ’ 
Ever in dread of some dark wueuad somal 
Won back to childhood’s trust, and, fearless- 
hearted, 
Blent the glad fulness of our thoughts that 
hour, 
Ev'n like the mingling of sweet streams be- 
neath 
Dim woven leaves, and midst the floating 
breath 
Of hidden forest flowers. 
Tis past !—I wake, 
A captive, and alone, and far from thee, 
My _ and friend! Yet fostering, for thy 
e, 
A quenchless hope of happiness to be; 
And feeling still my woman's spirit strong, 
In the deep faith which lifts from earthly 
wrong, 
A heavenward glance. I know, I know our 
love 
Shall yet call gentle angels from above, 
By its undying fervour.” 


The expectation of escape is equally poetical, 


“ Sunset '!—I tell each moment—from the skies 
The last red splendour floats along my wall, 
Like a king’s banner !—Now it melts, it dies! 
I see one star—I hear—’twas not the call, 

Th’ expected voice: my quick heart throbb'd 
too soon. 

I must keep vigil till yon rising moon 

— down less golden light. Beneath her 

am 

Through my lone lattice pour’d, I sit and dream 

Of summer lands afar, where holy love, 

Under the vine, or in the citron-grove, 

May breathe from terror. 

Now the night grows deep, 

And silent as its clouds, and full of sleep. 

I hear my veins beat. Hark! a bell’s slow 
chime. 

My heart strikes with it. Yet again—‘tig 
time! ’ 

A step !—a voice !—or but a rising breeze ? 

Hark !—haste!—I come, to meet thee on the 
seas,” 


But, alas! after a pause in the song— 


“ Now never more, oh! never, in the worth 
Of its pure cause, let sorrowing love on earth 
Trust fondly—never more !—the hope is crush’d 
That lit my life, the voice within me hush’d 
That spoke sweet oracles; and I return 
To lay my youth, as in a burial-urn, 
Where sunshine may not find it. All is lost! 

* * ad * + 


My — my friend! where art thou! Day 
ay, 
Gliding, like some dark mournful stream away, 
My — youth flows from me. Spring, the 
while, 
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Ogee ronme eamee beauty on the kindling 
ughs : 
Round hall and hamlet; summer, with her 
smile, 
Fills the green forest :—young hearts breathe 
their vows ; 
Brothers ~ poe meet; fair children rise 
Round the glad board; Hope laughs from lov- 
eyes: 


ing SY 
All this is in the world!—These joys lie sown, 
The dew of every path—on one alone 
Their freshness eo fall—the stricken deer, 
Dying of thirst with all the waters near. 


¥e are from — and fresh glade, ye flowers 
By some kind hand to cheer my dungeon 






sent; 
O'er you the oak shed down the summer show- 
ers, 
And the lark’s nest was where your bright 
cups bent, 
Quivering to breeze and rain-drop, like the 
sheen 
Of — stars. On you Heaven's eye hath 
en, 
—s the leaves pouring its dark sultry 
ue 


Into your glowing hearts; the bee to you 

Hath Anarege ge and the rill. My soul grows 
int 

With passionate yearning, as its quick dreams 
int 


pain 
Your haants by dell and stream,—the green, 
the free, 
The full of all sweet sound,—the shut from me! 


There went a swift bird singing past my cell— 
O love and freedom! ye are lovely things! 
With you the peasant on the hills may dwell, 


ax i by the streams; but I—the blood of 

ings, 

A proud, ingling river, through my veins 

Flows in lone brightness,—and its gifts are 
chains! 


Thou hast forsaken me! I feel, I know, 
There would be rescue if this were not so. 
Thou'’rt at the chase, thou’rt at the festive 


board, 
Thou’rt where the red wine free and high is 


Thou'rt where the dancers meet '—a magic 
lass 

Is oct within my soul, and proud shapes pass, 

ge it o’er with pomp from bower and 

I see one shadow, stateliest there of all,— 

Thine !— What dost thou amidst the bright and 


fair, 
Whispering light words, and mocking my de- 


It is not well of thee !—my love was more 
Than fiery song may breathe, deep thought ex- 


And there thou smilest, while my heart is dy- 


With all its blighted hopes around it lying ; 
E’en thou, on whom they hung their last green 


Vet smile, smile on! too bright art thou for 
griet' 


Reciedval Teenak. 














Now, with fainting frame, 
With soul just lingering on ay flight begun, 
To bind for thee its last dim thoughts in one, 
I bless thee! Peace be on thy noble head, 
Years of bright fame, when I am with the dead! 
~ * 7 r * 





































Farewell! and yet once more, 
Farewell !—the passion of long years I pour 
Into that word: thou hear’st not,—but the wo 
And fervour of its tones may one day flow 
To thy heart’s holy place; there let them 
dwell— 
We — o’ersweep the grave to meet—Fare- 
we ” 


All this is most natural and pathetic; but 
we must pass to the still more tragical story of 
Gertrude von der Wart, whose devotedness to 
her husband on the rack has been related in 
prose in our Journal and other publications. 


“ Her hands were clasp'd, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair ; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed— 
All that she loved was there. 
The night was round her clear and cold, 
The holy heaven above, 
Its pale stars watching to behold 
he might of earthly love. 


‘And bid me not depart,’ she cried, 
‘My Rudolph, say not so! 
This is no time to quit thy side ; 
Peace, peace, I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow? 
The world! what means it ?>—mine is here— 
I will not leave thee now. 


I have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss: 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this! 

And thou, mine honour’d love and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won.’ 


And were not these high words to flow 
From woman's breaking heart ? ' 
Through all that night of bitterest wo 
She bore her lofty part; 
Bat oh! with such a glazing eye, 
With such a curdling cheek— 
Love, love! of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou shouldst speak ! . 


The wind rose high,—but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear: 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near, 

While she sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth at the reahing overly F 


She wiped the death-damps from his brow, 
With her pale hands and soft, 

Whose touch upon the lute-chords low 
Had still’d his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bath’d his lips with dew, 

And on his cheek such kisses press’d 

As hope and joy ne'er knew. 





















Oh! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 
Enduring to the last! 

She had her meed—one smile in death— 
And his worn spirit pass’d. 

While ev'n as o'er a martyr’s grave 
She knelt on that sad spot, 

And, weeping, bless’d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not!” 


From Edith, an American wood-tale, we 
shall quote only the conclusion, which has 
pleased us much by its mournful solemnity. 


« And she was passing from the woods away ; 

The broken flower of England might not stay 

Amidst those alien shades ; her eye was bright 

Ev'n yet with something of a starry light, 

But her form wasted, and her fair young cheek 

Wore oft and patiently a fatal streak, 

A rose whose root was death. The parting 
sigh 

Of n> aa through the forests had gone by, 

And the rich maple o’er her wand’rings lone 

Its crimson leaves in many a shower had strown, 

Flushing the air; and winter's blast had been 

Amidst the pines; and now a softer green 

Fringed their dark boughs; for Spring again 

ad come, 

The sunny Spring! but Edith to her home 

Was journeying fast. Alas! we think it sad 

To part with life when all the earth looks glad 

In her young lovely things, when voices break 

Into sweet sounds, and leaves and blossoms 
wake : 

Is it not brighter, then, in that far clime 

Where graves are not, nor blights of change- 
ful time, 

If here such glory dwell with passing blooms, 

Such golden sunshine rest around the tombs? 

So thought the dying one. "Twas early day, 

And sounds and odours with the breezes play, 

Wagers of spring-time, through the cabin- 

oor, 

Unto her couch life’s farewell sweetness bore ; 

Then with a look where all her hope awoke, 

‘ My a ag the gray-hair'd chief she 
spoke— 

‘Know’st thou that I depart?—‘I know, I 
know,’ 

He answer’d mournfully, ‘that thou must go 

To thy belov’d, my daughter !'—‘ Sorrow not 

For me, kind mother!’ with meek smiles 

once more 

She murmur’d in low tones; ‘ one happy lot 

Awaits us, friends! upon the better shore; 

For we have pray’d together in one trust, 

And lifted our frail spirits from the dust, 

To God who gave them. Lay me by mine 
own, 

Under the cedar-shade: where he is gone, 

Thither I go. There will my sisters be, 

And the dead parents, lisping at whose knee 

My childhood’s prayer was learn’d,—the Sa- 
viour’s prayer, [there, 

Which now ye know,—and I shall meet you 

Father, and gentle mother '!—ye have bound 

The bruised reed, and mercy shall be found 

By Mercy’s children..—From the matron’s eye 

Dropp’d tears, her sole and passionate reply ; 

But Edith felt them not, for now a sleep 

ey beautiful, a stillness deep, 

Fell on her settled face. Then, sad and slow, 

And mantling up his stately head in wo, 
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‘Thou’rt passing hence,’ he sang, that warrior — 


old, 
In sounds like those by plaintive waters roll’d. 


‘Thou’rt passing from the lake's green side, 
And the hunter’s hearth away ; 

For the time of flowers, for the summer's pride, 
Daughter! thou canst not stay. 


Thou'rt journeying to thy spirit’s home, 
Where the aon are ever clear; 

The corn-month's golden hours will come, 
But they shall not find thee here. 


And we shall miss thy voice, my bird! 
Under our whispering pine ; 

Music shall midst the leaves be heard, 
But not a song like thine. 


A breeze that roves o’er stream and hill, 
Telling of winter gone, 

Hath such sweet falls—yet caught we still 
A farewell in its tone. 


But thou, my bright one! thou shalt be 
Where mreeul sounds are o’er ; 

Thou, in the eyes thou lov’st, shalt see 
No fear of parting more. 


The mossy grave thy tears have wet, 
And the wind’s wild moanings by, 

Thou with thy kindred shalt forget, 
Midst flowers—not such as die. 


The shadow from thy brow shall melt 
The sorrow from thy strain ; 

But where thine earthly smile hath dwelt, 
Our hearts shall thirst in vain. 


Dim will our cabin be and lone, 
When thou, its light, art fled; 

Yet hath thy step the pathway shown 
Unto the happy dead. 


And we will follow thee, our guide! 
And join that shining band; 

Thou’rt passing from the lake’s green side— 
Go to the better land!’ 


The song had ceased—the listeners caught no 
breath, 


That lovely sleep had melted into death.” 


Nearly a third of the volume is given to 
miscellaneous productions, some of which have 

viously appeared in print. We, however, 
select the following, as affording adequate 
means of judging of the delightful author’s va- 
rious powers. 


“ The Captive Knight. 


"Twas a trumpet’s pealing sound ! 
And the knight look’d down from the Paynim’s 
tower, 


And a Christian host, in its pride and power, 
Through the pass beneath him wound. 
Cease awhile, clarion! Clarion, wild and shrill, 
Cease, — them hear the captive’s voice—be 

still ! 

‘I knew ‘twas a trumpet’s note! 

And I see my brethren’s lances gleam, 
And their pennons wave by the mountain 
stream, 

And their plumes to the glad wind float! 
Cease awhile, clarion! Clarion wild and shrill, 
Cease! be them hear the captive’s voice—be 

still! 
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Tam here, with my heavy chain! 
I look on a torrent sweeping by, 
And an eagle rushing to the sky, — 
And a host to its battle-plain! 
Cease awhile, clarion! Clarion, wild and shrill, 
Cease! let them hear the captive's voice—be 
still! 
Must I pine in my fetters here ! 
With tha wild wave's foam, and the free bird's 
ight, 
And the fall spears glancing on my sight, 
And the trumpet in mine ear ? 
Cease awhile, clarion! Clarion, wild and shrill, 
Cease! let them hear the captive’s voice—be 
still. 


They are gone! they have all pass’d by! 
They in whose wars I had borne my part, 
They that I loved with a brother's heart, 

They have left me here to die! 

Sound again, clarion! Clarion, pour thy blast! 
Sound! for the captive’s dream of hope is 
past.’ >? 
The Kaiser's Feast. 
The Kaiser feasted in his hall, 
The red wine mantled high ; 
Banners were trembling on the wall, 
To the peals of minstrelsy : 
And many a gleam and sparkle came 
From the armour hung around, 
As it caught the glance of the torch’s flame, 
Or the hearth with pine-boughs crown’'d. 


Why fell there silence on the chord 
Beneath the harper’s hand ? 
And suddenly, from that rich board, 
Why rose the wassail-band ? 
The strings were hush'd—the knights made way 
For the queenly mother’s tread, 
As up the hall, in dark array, 
Two fair-bair'd boys she led. 


She led them e’en to the Kaiser's place, 
And still before him stood; 

Till, with strange wonder, o'er his face 
Flush’d the proud warrior-blood : 

And ‘ Speak, my mother! speak!’ he cried, 
‘ Wherefore this mourning vest? 

And the clinging children by thy side, 
In weeds of sadness drest 7 


‘ Well may a mourning vest be mine, 
And theirs, my son, my son! 
Look on the feaiures of thy line s 
In each fair little one ! 
Though grief awhile within their eyes 
Hath tamed the dancing glee, 
Yet there thine own quick spirit lies— 
Thy brother's children see! 


And where is he, thy brother, where ? 
He, in thy home that grew, 

And smiling, with his sunny hair, 
Ever to greet thee flew ? 

How would his arms thy neck entwine, 
His fond lips press thy brow! 

My son! ob, these orphans thine— 

hou hast no brother now! 


What! from their gentle eyes doth nought 
of thy childhood’s hours, 
smite thee with a tender thought 
Of thy dead father’s towers ? 
Kind was thy boyish heart and true, 
When rear’d together thero, 
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Through the old woods like fawns ye flew— 
Where is thy brother, where ? 


Well didst thou love him then, and he 
Still at thy side was seen! 

How is it that such things can be, 
As though they ne'er had been ? 

Evil was this world’s breath, which came 
Between the good and brave ! 

Now must the tears of grief and shame 
Be offer'd to the grave. 


And let them, let them there be pour'd! 
Though all unfelt below, 

Thine own wrung heart, to love restored, 
Shall soften as they flow. 

Oh! death is mighty to make peace ; 
Now bid his work be done ! 

So many an inward strife shall cease— 
Take, take these babes, my son!’ 


His eye was dimm'd—the strong man shook 
With feelings long suppress'd ; 

Up in his arms the boys he took, 
And strain‘d them to his breast. 

And a shout from all in the royal hall 
Burst forth to hail the sight ; 

And eyes were wet, midst the brave that met 
At the Kaiser's feast that night.” 


“ The Sunbeam. 
Thou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 
A joy thou art, and a wealth to all! 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea— 
Sunbeam! what gift hath the world like thee? 


Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles; 
Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles; 
Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 
And gladden'd the sailor, like words from home. 


To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 

Thou art streaming on through their green 
“arcades, 

And the quivering leaves that have canght thy 
glow, 


Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 


I look'd on the mountains—a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array: 
Thou breakest forth—and the mist became“ 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


I Jook’d on the peasant’s lowly cot— Je 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot ;— 
But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 


To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart ; 
And thoa scornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin's head. 


Thou tak’st through the dim church-aisle thy 
way 

And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 

And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, _ 

Are bathed in a flood as of molten gold. 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave, 

Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of 
rest 

Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of summer! oh! what is like thee ’ 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea !— 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, 

The faith touching all things with hues of 
















heaven '” 











From Roger Ascham’s Works. 


Learnine teacheth more in one year than 
experience in twenty, and learning teacheth 
safely, when experience maketh more misera- 
ble dan wise. He hazardeth sore, that waxeth 
wise by experience ; an unhappy master he is 
that is made cunning by many shipwrecks, a 
miserable merchant that is neither rich nor 
wise but after some bankrupts. 

I never knew yet scholar that gave himself 
to like, and love, and follow chiefly these three 
authors, Plato and Aristotle in Greek,and Tul- 
ly in Latin, but he proved both learned, wise, 
and also an honest man, if he joined with all 
the true doctrine of God’s Holy Bible, without 
the which, the other three be but fine edge- 
tools in a fool or madman’s hand. 

Tuese books be not many nor long, nor rude 
in speech, nor mean in matter, but next the 
majesty of God's Holy Word, most worthy for 
a man, the lover of ieesaine and honesty, to 
spend his life in; yea, I have heard the worthy 
M. Cheke* many times say, “I would have a 
good student pass a journey through all au- 
thors, both Greek and Latin; but he that will 
dwellin these few books only, first, in God's 
Holy Bible, and then join with it Tully, in 
Latin; Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon Isocrates, 
and Demosthenes, in Greek, must needs prove 
an excellent man.” 


—-—— 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS.| 


Tus little book is evidently the production 
of a man of genius. The style is singularly 
neat, terse, concise, and vigorous, far c ond 
the reach of an ordinary mind; the strain of 
sentiment is such as does infinite honour to the 
author’s heart; and the observation of human 
life, by which every page is characterized, 
speaks a bold, active, and philosophical intel- 
lect. Asa medical treatise it is excellent—but 
its merit is as a moral dissertation on the na- 
ture, causes, and effects of one of the most de- 
plorable and pernicious vices that can degrade 
and afflict all the ongoings of social life. 

It was not likely, that a work of so much 
spirit and originality should not very soon at- 
tract notice ; and accordingly, we are pleased, 
but not at all surprised, to see that it has al- 
ready reached a second, and a greatly extended 
and improved edition. It is perfectly free from 
all quackery and pretension; the writer does 
not belong to the solemn and stupid Gold- 
headed-cane School; he writes with much of 
the animation and vivida vis animi of the late 
incomparable John Bell; but the character of 
his style, of his sentiments, and of his opinions, 
is his own, and his little most entertaining, in- 


* The learned Sir John Cheke, Greek Pro- 
fessor in the University of Cambridge, and pre- 
ceptor to King Edward VI. 

t The Anatomy of Drunkenness, by Robert 
Macnish, Member of the Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Sur of Glasgow. W. R. 
ace Glasgow. 1628. 
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teresting, and instructive Treatise is 

from beginning to end with the best of all qua- 
lities—originality—of itself enough to hide a 
multitude of defects, but which is here found 
allied with uniform sound sense, sagacity, and 
discretion. 

We think, then, that our readers will be 
obliged to us for an analysis of Mr. Macnish’s 
little work, accompanied with some occasional 
remarks of our own, and with some striking 
specimens. i 

“ Drunkenness,” Dr. Macnish observes, “ is 
not like some other vices, peculiar to modern 
times. It is handed down to us from ‘hoar 
antiquity ;’ and if the records of the antedilu- 
vian era were more complete, we should pro- 
bably find that it was not unknown to the fa- 
ther of the human race.” Driven by sin from 
Paradise, if drunkenness ever were pardonable 
in any man, it must have been in Adam. But 
what liquor could ever have raised his spirits ? 
How dismally in his cups must he have sung 
“ Auld lang syne!” What a hollow hip, hip, 
hip, hurra! On attempting to rise to pro 
“The memory of Eden,” ghastly must Co 
rloomed the face of our poor progenitor, and 
Fis eyes have shut in horror of the sword of 
the cherubim, guarding those gates for ever, 
“with dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.” 
Then, how black the future, filled by him with 
all shapes and sights of wo, endlessly torment- 
ing the whole lost race of man! Noah and 
Lot had not the same excuses for a 
their senses in oblivion. Original sin! Mor 
taste! Dreadful causes they of drunkenness, 
despair, and death! 

Let observation with extensive view survey 
mankind from China to Peru, and what one 
single small district of the habitable globe will 
be found, even on the Sabbath day, perfectly 
sober? The possession of unclouded reason to 
the victims of. sin and sorrow would seem to 
be felt as a curse. Therefore, they extract in- 
sanity from flowers and blossoms, bright with 
the blooms and fresh with the dews of heaven, 
and drink down their misery into dreamless 
sleep. True, as Mr. Macnish says, “ that 
drunkenness has varied greatly at different 
times and among different nations ;” but, per- 
haps, take one country with another, though 
the spirit of the age has varied, the quantum 
of the vice has been pretty much the same, 
drunkard has helamdod drunkard, and earth 
herself continued to reel and stagger on her axis. 

Drunkenness prevails, we agtee with the 
author, more in a rude than in a civilized state 
of society. It seems, too, to prevail to a much 

reater extent in northern than in southern 
atitudes. 

“The nature of the climate renders this in- 
evitable, and gives to the human frame its ca- 
pabilities of withstanding liquor; hence, a 
quantity which scarcely ruffles the frozen cur- 
rent of a Norwegian’s blood, would scatter 
madness and fever into the brain of the Hin- 
doo. Even in Europe, the inhabitants of the 
south are far less adapted to sustain intoxi- 
cating —— than those of the north. Much 
of this depends u the coldness of the cli- 
mate, and much upon the peculiar physi- 
cal and moral frame to which that 
gives rise. The natives of the south are a 











, Versatile people; sanguine in their tem- 
and susceptible, to an extraordinary 
, f @ impression. Their minds 
to inherit the brilliancy of their climate, 
are rich with sparkling thoughts and beau- 
imagery. The northern nations are the 
reverse of all this. With more intensity of 
purpose, with greater depth of reasoning pow- 
ers, and superior solidity of judgment, they 
are in a t measure destitute of that sport- 
ive and creative brilliancy which hangs like a 
rainbow over the spirits of the south, and 
clothes them in a perpetual sunshine of de- 
light. The one is chiefly led by the heart, the 
by the head. The one possesses the 
beauty of a flower-garden, the other the stern- 
ness of the rock, mixed with its severe and 
naked hardihood. Upon constitutions so dif- 
ferently organized, it cannot be expected that 
a given portion of stimulus will operate with 
equal power. The airy inflammable nature of 
the first is easily roused to excitation, and ma- 
nifests feelings which the second does not ex- 
jence till he has partaken much more 
ly of the stimulating cause. On this ac- 
count, the one may be inebriated, and the 
other remain comparatively sober upon a simi- 
lar quantity. In speaking of this subject, it is 
always to be remembered that a person is not 
to be considered a drunkard because he con- 
sumes a certain portion of liquor; but because 
what he does consume produces certain effects 
upon his system. The Russian, therefore, may 
take six glasses a-day, and be as temperate as 
the Italian who takes four, or the Indian who 
takes two. But even when this is acceded to, 
the balance of sobriety will be found in favour 
of the south: the inhabitants there not only 
drink less, but are, bona fide, more seldom in- 
toxicated than the others. Those who have 
contrasted London and Paris, may easily verify 
this fact; and those who have done the same 
to the cities of Moscow and Rome, can bear 
still stronger testimony. Who ever heard of 
an Englishman sipping cau sucrée, and treat- 
ing his friends to a glass of lemonade? Yet 
such thi are common in France ; and, of 
all the practices of that country, they are those 
most eve hly visited by the contemptuous 
malisons of John Bull.” 
| Mr. Macnish says, “it is a common belief 
that wine was the only inebriating liquor 
known to antiquity; but this is a mistake.” 
We never heard of that common belief before, 
for who does not know, as well as himself, that 
Tacitus mentions the use of ale or beer as 
common among the Germans of his time—that 
the tians swigged malt-liquor in the Delta 
. —that a kind of Bell's Beer deluged the mid- 
dle that the interior of Africa was ever 
famous for brewing—that our Saxon ancestors 
were often drowned in mead—that the wor- 
shippers of Odin were drunkards of the first 
water—whence the songs of the Scandinavian 
Sealds, and the fuddled Futurity of Valhalla— 
that ardent spirits were quafied by the Ara- 
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bians many, many centuries ago—that from 
time immemorial arrack has been manufac- 
tured in the island of Java and the continent of 
pg that, in ancient times, Bac- 
chus, and his companion Silenus, were as 
Liseiibbdldl Weeds im the on 


mouths of all, and con- 
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stitute a most important feature of the Hea- 
then mythology ? 

Mr. mane 5 has a chapter on the causes of 
drunkenness—and it is an excellent one—eve 
sentence in it being concise and vigorous; al- 
though we think Lim in some points rather 
heterodox. 

“‘ There are some persons who will never be 
drunkards, and others who will be so in spite 
vf all that can be done to prevent them. Some 
are drunkards by choice, and others by neces- 
sity. The former have an innate and constitu- 
tional fondness for liquor, and drink con amore, 
Such men are usually of a sanguineous tempe- 
rament, of coarse unintellectual minds, and of 
low and animal propensities. They have, in 
general, a certain rigidity of fibre, and a flow 
of animal spirits which other people are with- 
out. They delight in the roar and riot of 
drinking clubs; and with them, in particular, 
all the miseries of life may be referred to the 
bottle. 

“The drunkard by necessity was never 
meant by nature to be dissipated. He is per- 
haps a person of amiable dispositions, whom 
misfortune has overtaken, and who, instead of 
bearing up manfully against it, endeavours to 
drown his sorrows in liquor. It is an excess of 
sensibility, a partial mental weakness, an abso- 
lute misery of the heart, which drives him ca. 
Drunkenness, with him, ig a consequence of 
misfortune ; it is a solitary dissipation, preying 
upon him in silence. Such a man frequently 
dies broken-hearted, even before his excesses 
have had time to destroy him by their own un- 
assisted agency. 

“Some become drunkards from excess of in- 
dulgence in youth. There @e parents who 
have a common custom of treating their chil- 
dren to wine, punch, and other intoxicating ii- 
quors. This, in reality, is regularly bringing 
them up in an apprenticeship to drunkenness. 
Others are taught the vice by frequenting 
drinking clubs and masonic lodges. ‘These are 
the genuine academies of tippling. Two-thirds 
of the drunkards we meet with, have been there 
initiated in that love of intemperance and bois- 
terous irregularity which distinguish their fa- 
ture lives. Men who are good singers are 
very apt to become drunkards, and, in truth, 
most of them are so, more or less, especially if 
they have naturally much joviality or warmth 
of temperament. A fine voice to such men is 
a fatal accomplishment.” 

The distinction here made between choice 
and necessity, seems to us scarcely justifiable. 
We never shall believe, that whole classes of 
men have, beyond their fellow Christians, an 
innate and constitutional fondness for liquor— 
still less, that “they will be drunkards in spite 
of all that can be done to prevent them.” On 
the contrary, keep men “of a sanguineous 
temperament, coarse and unintellectual minds, 
and low animal propensities,” at good, sound, 
healthy, wholesome, hard work, with moderate, 
not extravagant wages, and they will be, though 
not highly ornamental, yet very useful mem- 
bers of the state, and not grossly addicted 
either to women or whiskey. "There are many 
grades in society, to which such persons are 
admirably well suited; and if strictly and 
sternly overlooked, which they ought to be, 
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(for a certain surveillance should guard all the 
occupations of the lower orders,) they make 
capita! day-labourers, carpenters, masons, 
slaters, hodmen, and chimney-sweeps. ‘That 
rigidity of fibre, and that flow of anima! spirits, 
off which the Doctor speaks, will under such a 
system of things—and it is a natural and right 
system—keep them from the ale house and the 

in-shop. They can be happy on cheese and 
Cod and small beer—great, big, broad-breast- 
ed, round-shouldered, muscular monsters, with 
red faces, and redder whiskers, whom you see 
lastering gable ends with trowels, carrying 
fine up ladders, and riding on the rigging of 
houses ten stories high. Such fellows delight, 
we do not doubt it, in the roar and riot of 
drinking clubs; but they also delight in the 
genial feeling of natural hunger and thirst 
coming upon them at morning, mid-day, and 
evening meal—they will take a screed now 


and then, but are not—let us do them justice | 


soakers and sots—nor with them must “all the 
miseries of life be referred to the bottle.” 

But suppose that such persons were grossly 
addicted to liquor, why should Mr. Macnish 
call them drunkards by choice? And those 
other “persons of amiable dispositions, whom 
misfortune has overtaken,’ drunkards by ne- 
cessity? There is just as much choice, and 
just as much necessity, in the one case as in 
the other. Excess of sensibility—partial men- 
tal weakness—solitary dissipation—unmanly 
yielding to misfortune—must they be more 
gently dealt with than the debauches of the 
stout, coarse, ruddy Bacchanalian, with rigid 
fibres and high animal spirits? Ought the one 
to be sentimentally panegyrised in our pity, 
and the other unsparingly condemned in our 
repugnance? By no manner of means. The 
latter is, in all respects, the more despicable 
and hateful character of the two; and while, as 
Mr. Macnish says, he frequently “dies broken- 
hearted,” the former contrives to live on with 
merely an occasional disordered stomach. Be 
that as it may, they are equally sinners from 
choice—or rather, we do not hesitate to say, 
that as the case is put, the excuse of necessity 
wou!d seem to lie rather on the side of the rosy 
roysterer than of the pale recluse. 

With the opinion expressed in the first part 
of the concluding paragraph, however, of the 
above extract, simple as it seems to be, we do 
most heartily coincide, for the custom there 
alluded to is equally pernicious and disgusting. 
What more loathsome than to see a lout and 
loblolly of a schoolboy, probably booby of his 
class, standing behind his papa’s chair, in eager 
expectation of the customary rummer of punch ? 
The old fool asks him for a toast too; and with 
an apoplectical laugh shakes his sides at the 
long-conned and oft-repeated extemporaneous 
effusion of hereditary wit. The younger brats 
meanwhile keep sucking away at the stoppers 
of the decanters. 

Of drinking-clubs and mason-lodges we real- 
ly cannot help thinking that Mr. Macnish 
speaks with somewhat too much seriousness 
and asperity. What sort of clubs would he 
have? Would he have people to gather toge- 
ther round one large, long, or round table, or 
several smaller ones, lean upon their elbows, 
stare into each other's face, and discuss the 
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Mechanical Forces, the Tides, the Prism, and 
the Pleasures of Knowl ? And all this, 
without either pipe or tumbler? There must 
either be drinking-clubs, or no clubs at all. 
Now it is top much in a free country to 
down all clubs; and therefore we hops 
drinking-clubs, that is to say, clubs where the 
members are allowed, if they choose, to wet 
their whistle in moderation, may continue to 
flourish. People are the better of meeting to- 
gether now and then, after their work. And 
where then, pray, the harm of a tradesman, or 
mechanic, or labourer of any sort, spending @ 
sixpence occasionally, or even a shilling, ina 
pot of porter or a glass of Glenlivet ?—There 
need not be always an excess of a thing. 
Prudence is very much a national ¢ teris- 
tic of our population; and nothing is more com- 
mon than to see a worthy artificer come out of 
the mouth of a close, of an evening, with a fine 
healthy colour on his cheek, staring sober, and 
returning after a chary but a cheerful glass, to 
his wife and family, like a good husband and 
father as he is, a steady smith, a blameless 
baker, a carpenter without compare, or a tailor 
of ten thousand. 

“ Men who are good singers are ve to 
become drunkards?” miete dear ory ae 
seech you, and do deal less in such sweeping 
generalities. Good singers do occasionally go 
wrong in this way, but not nearly so often as 
bad ones. We cannot at this blessed moment 
charge our memory with one first-rate geatle- 
man singer who is not a perfect of so- 
briety. We defy a drunkard to sing to any ef- 
fect “A Bumper at parting,” or “ The Ewie 
wi’ the Crooked Horn,” or any truly delightful 
Scottish, Irish, or Italian melody. To sing 
well, you must keep sober—every fine singer 
knows and feels that—indulge in drinking, and 
the voice is broken, the ear untuned, the soul 
of music sacrificed at its very source; and in- 
stead of the ery of encore, there is disappoi 
silence, the uplifting of hands and eyes, and 
many silent soliloquies over the uies of 
those sounds that once set the table in a hush, 
and dimmed the sparkling of fair eyes with the 
irresistible beauty of tears. 

And then why should such a man as our 
friend write so unkindly of masonic lodges? 
They are, generally speaking, the soberest of 
all possible places—one single weak bottle of — 
cold punch for each brother—some score of 
unaccountable speeches—pay the men their 
wages—a clatter of fraternal hoofs—and then 
away along the Bridges troop the brethren of 
the Kilwinning, or St. Luke's, all a-bed and 
a-snore before the “sma’ hours,” and up in the 
morning without so much as a hair of a head- 
ache, to “that eternal pair, dry toast and bread 
and butter.” No masonic lodge that ever we 
frequented, and we have frequented divers, 
could with any truth be called “a genuine aca- 
demy for tippling.” Schools rather were they 
of sobriety—so peaceful that a Quaker would 
have loved them—nor do we remember a sin- 
gle case of a broken head. But perhaps 
manage those things differently in the W 
and the Glasgow lodges may deserve the cha- 
racter here drawn of them ; dor panel is indeed 
an insidious beverage, and in masonic lodges 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, 








have “been initiated the drunkards we meet 
with there, or that love of intemperance and 
boisterous i ity which distinguish their 
future lives.” But from : curse or — 

we insist on excluding the masonic 8 
of Edinburgh, which don ‘Pomaplas of Friend- 
ship, Fun, and Feeling, and sacred in their so- 
briety to all the Muses. 

Drunkenness, our author remarks truly, ex- 
ists more in towns than in the country, and 
more mechanics than husbandmen. 
Some foolish attempts have been lately made 
to turn the tables on the country, and to repre- 
sent rural life as stained and degraded by all 
the vices—far beyond that of towns and cities. 
This outrage on common sense—and on na- 
ture—we leave for the present to scorn and 
contempt—and its perpetrators to continue to 
consider cotton-milis as the very preserves of 
chastity—the houses of the peasantry as recep- 
tacles of all that is profligate and flagitious. 
This is the base creed of the manufacturing 
school. Mr. Macnish knows better—both from 
reason and from experience. He might, per- 
haps, have added, that in smallish, dull, sleepy 
towns, containi from some five to some 
twelve thousand inhabitants, most of whom are 
well to do in the world,—warm and ..ch,— 
coarse in manners and habits, of uncultivated 
intellects, and no turn for knowledge or litera- 
ture, except, perhaps, so far as to set up a Me- 
chanics’ Institution, drunkenness prevails even 
more than in larger cities. The entire town 
tipples. There are club-rooms in every lane— 
the flow of ale is perpetual—perpetual the puf- 
fing of pipes. The president is a man of few 
words—but he can call for a song—and many 
of the members can roar you like any nightin- 
gale. The system of — knows no change 
of the seasons. Men with red eyes, furry 
mouths, blotched faces, large bellies, and little 
legs, surround each stage and mail coach as it 
changes horses, nor separate without a cheerer. 
One after another—Tom, Jack, a 
Harry,—-they drop away in what is called the 

i of life, while still the apotheosis of each 

unct drunkard is celebrated over a new tap. 
The Schoolmaster, the Curate—perhaps the 
Vicar, or even the Rector—the Private Saint, 
the Publican and Sinner, the half-pay Officer, 
the Annuitant from a public office, Jock-the- 
Laird’s natural Brother, the strange Gentle- 
man boarding at the Bell, the Radical Editor, 
the Small ler, the Ingenious Person 
who has taken out a patent for anti-attrition 

, the Rough Rider, whose brother was 
for horse-stealing, the Dog-Breaker 
and Poacher, the Bankrupt Auctioneer who 


can baw! Tom Bowling, the cidevant Landlord 
of the Cat and ipes, the Tax-gatherer, 
the Exciseman, the Sergeant-major of the Lo- 


eal, and an inferior sort of Person who has 
realized a handsome competence by a caravan 
of wild beasts and albinoes, preserve a pleasing 
iety in the social circle. Death chucks an 

r under the double or triple chin, on 

an a once a-month, and to see the mem- 
bers ing at a funeral, is too much for the 
— of any one not of the club. Oh, Eng- 
$ land! we love thee well—but is not 
that, in of the march of intellect, too true 
8 picture of most of thy tenth-rate towns, ac- 
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cording to the latest census—and are not their 
churchyards redolent cf gin and ale, where 


“ Even in their ashes live their wonted fires!” 


Our author then touches on another topic— 
and a melancholy one it is—yet true. 


“ Drunkenness appears to be in some mea- 
sure hereditary. e frequently see it de- 
scending from parents to their children. This 
may undoubtedly often arise from bad example 
and imitation, but there can be little question 
that, in many instances at least, it exists as a 
family predisposition. 

“ Men of genius are often unfortunately ad- 
dicted to drinking. Nature, as she has gifted 
them with greater powers than their fellows, 
seems also to have mingled with their cup of 
life more bitterness. There is a melancholy 
which is apt to come like a cloud over the ima- 
ginations of such characters. Their minds 
possess a susceptibility and a delicacy of struc- 
ture which unfit them for the gross atmosphere 
of human nature; wherefore, high talent has 
ever been distinguished for sadness and gloom. 
Genius lives in a world of its own: it is the 
essence of a superior nature—the loftier ima- 
ginings of the mind, clothed with a more spi- 
ritual and refined verdure. Few men endowed 
with such faculties enjoy the ordinary happi- 
ness of humanity. The stream of their lives 
runs harsh and broken. Melancholy thoughts 
sweep perpetually across their souls; and if 
these be heightened by misfortune, they are 
plunged into the deepest misery.” 


What degradation and sin for any virtuous 
woman to marry a drunkard! “Ifa drunken 
man,” quoth old Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, “gets a child, it will never likely 
have a good brain.”’—“ It is remarkable,” says 
Darwin, “that all the diseases from drinking 
spirituous or fermented liquors, are liable to 
become hereditary, even to the third genera- 
tion, a increasing, if the course be con- 
tinued, till the family become extinct.” 

Only think of a drunken bridegroom! 
beast that swills during the honey-moon! 
snoring insensible by the side of a sweet, deli- 
cate, loving, aye even loving creature yet in 
her teens '—An old, useless, barren bachelor 
may drink till he dies—little harm can he do 
to any body but himself, though, to be sure, he 
may sorely distress his old maiden sister and 
house-kéeper, Shoosy—and break the affec- 
tionate and faithful creature’s heart. But a 
married man, and a father of sons and daugh- 
ters, all smiling, or willing to smile, round his 
board, to be a drunkard! He deserves that 
death should come stealthily in, once a-month, 
like an unseen tiger at midnight, and carry 
them all off, one by one, to his den, the grave. 
For Nature will not endure to see her hol 
gifts so profaned; sooner or later, she wi 

herself revenger and avenger; and the 
drunkard will hio-dheved to feel even like a 
very man at last, when his little Benjamin, the 
sole survivor of all the many, whose mother 
died that he might be born, is buried with the 


rest; and the -hearted wretch’s town- 
house and country-house, each with four sto- 
ries above , besides two sunk ones, and 











dining-room, drawing-room, parlours, libra- 
ries, and bed-rooms, into the church-yard! 

We do not believe that men of genius are 
more subject to melancholy than their fellows, 
nor that nature has mingled more bitterness 
with their cup of life. What does Mr. Mac- 
nish mean by the “ gross atmosphere of human 
nature?” It is singularly vague phraseology 
—and most unlike the usual language of his 
clear conceptions. Genius loves to live in no 
world of its own—except it be for a short holi- 
day of the imagination. In this world of ours 
—even this work-day world, genius is delighted 
to dwell; for with all its sins and sorrows, it is 
worth all the ideal worlds, all the Utopias that 
dreaming brains have ever created but to va- 
nish in smoke, “ leaving behind them, instead 
of a sweet savour,astench.” Life and blood 
passions are the strength of genius; and with- 
out holding communion with them, even when 
they are 


“ Sightless labourers whistling at their work,” 


Genius would wish to die, and would be unable 
to live. Did Homer live in a world of his 
own? Not he indeed. But in a world which 
every boy and every man who has a heart and 
a soul inhabits, and will inhabit along with him, 
Blind Melesigenes, till time shall be no more. 
Did Shakspeare live in a world of his own?— 
Occasionally, witness the Forest of Ardennes, 
and the Isle of Prospero and Caliban, and the 
Airy Kingdom of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. But the civil wars of England were 
no fictions—surely—those bishops, and barons, 
and princes, and kings, were of the world, for 
which they fought, and prayed, and hungered, 
and thirsted, and lived, and died. 

They—that is Homer and Shakspeare—and 
others with Homeric and Shakspearean souls— 
so far from being unfit for the “gross atmos- 
phere of human nature,” breathed in it with 
lungs of easiest play—gulped it down delighted 
—soared through it like eagles, tumbled in it 
like pigeons, intersected it like swallows, se- 
rened it like a calm, purified it like a storm, 
glittered in it like stars, shone over it like a 
sun, illuminated it like the rise of morning, 
and darkened it like the fall of midnight. 

“High talent has ever been distinguished 
for sadness and gloom!” No—no—no. Na- 
ture works according to better and wiser laws. 
High talent, well directed, and finding, which 
it generally does, its right place in the world, 
flings away from it, scatters to the winds, sad- 
ness and gloom, like so much darkness, and so 
much dust. High talent will not, of itself, 
guard its possessor from misery, for man was 
born to trouble, as the sparks fly upwards; but 
it is one of the strongest and stanchest safe- 
guards against all undue despondency and 
sinking of heart. Conscience and Religion 
are of a higher order—“ celestial ardours ;’’ but 
intellect is, under them, a great power for the 
happy guidance of human life; and where 
they have not been wanting, the highest talent 
has been found in the happiest men—so gene- 
rally united are genius, virtue, and enjoyment. 

rue, that men of genius see far and clear 
into the melancholy and mournfulness of hu- 
man life; and the farther and the clearer, as 


their genius is high and profound. Into that 
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melancholy and that mournfulness they, like 
others, will sink at times, whether they will 
or no; and at times, they will even, in dark 
abandonment, deliver themselves up volunta- 
rily, as if under the influence of some self-born 
spell, bound, as it were, hands and feet, into 
the very grasp of grief. But such wild and 
wayward fits are but of rare occurrence; the 
retrospective eye shuns them, ashamed; and 
true it is, as Wordsworth, himself a glorious 
exemple of its truth, says, joyfully, 


“ A cheerful life is what the Muses love.” 


Instances there are, no doubt,—alas! too 
many,—of men of genius to whom nature has 
given the temperament of melancholy—nay, 
of madness. But these are the exceptions; 
and do not entitle Mr. Macnish to affirm gene- 
rally, “ that few men endowed with such facul- 
ties enjoy the ordinary happiness of humanity.” 
Melancholy thoughts do indeed, as he beautiful- 
ly says, sweep across the souls of men of genius; 
but not, as he says, “ perpetually ;” nor does, 
to use his own words, “the stream of their 
lives run harsh and broken.” That would be 
a creed most unconsolatory and forlorn, and it 
would include Mr. Macnish himself—for we 
have not hesitated to call him a man of genius; 
whereas, though we have not the pleasure of 
his personal acquaintance, we shall not allow 
ourselves to doubt for a moment that he is 
a man of a cheerful nature, alike removed 
from the extremes of too*thoughtless mirth, 
and too thoughtful melancholy—an agreeable 
companion to himself and others,—and such a 
spirit as would be most welcome among the 
mild and amusing mysteries of the Noctes 
Ambrosianz, from which no man ever depart- 
ed of whom it might not be truly said— 


“ A wiser and a better man 
He rose to-morrow’s morn.” 


That men of genius are very often unfortu- 
nately addicted to drinking, we cannot take u 
ourselves to deny. Men of genius are liable to 
all the frailties of humanity, just like their 
less gifted brethren, and are sometimes, from 
certain peculiarities both of character and con- 
dition, exposed to many trying temptations. 
We have nent them drunkards: but for one 
such, we have known twenty—fifly—sober, 
sedate, free from vice, good citizens, Tories 
without a stain, church-and-king men, who 
cared little whether the bow] or the bottle be- 
fore them were full or empty, water or Glenli- 
vet ; for their genius poured into it, at will, an 
innocent and celestial spirit, of which all might 
drink deep draughts, till, if they saw double, it 
was but twice as much of the beauty and the 
glory of life and nature, heaven and earth, as 
was revealed toordinary vision. But gin is one 
thing, and genius is another ; and there is an 
essential difference between the inspiration of 
the Mews and the Muses. 

“The consequences of drunkenness are 
dreadful, but the pleasures of getting drunk are 
certainly ecstatic. While illusion lasts, 
happiness is complete ; care and } 
are thrown to the wind, and Elysium, with 


its glories, descends upon the dazzled imagina- — 


tion of the drinker. 
“ Some authors have spcken of the pleasure 
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of being completely drunk: this, however, is 
not the most exquisite period. The time is 
when a is neither ‘drunken nor sober, 
neighbour to both,’ as Bishop Andrews 
says in his ‘ Ex—ale—tation of Ale.’ The mo- 
ment is when the etherial emanations begin to 
float around —— when the soul is com- 
mencing to its wi and rise from 
earth—when the tongue fools itself somewhat 
locsened in the mouth, and breaks the previous 
tacitarnity, if any such existed. 

* What are the sensations of incipient drunk- 
enness? First, an unusual serenity prevails 
over the mind, and the soul of the votary is 
filled with a placid satisfaction. By degrees 
he is sensible of a soft and not unmusical cae 
ming in his ears, at every pause of the conver- 
sation. He seems, to himself, to wear his 
head lighter than usual upon his shoulders. 
Then a species of obscurity, thinner than the 
finest mist, passes before his eyes, and makes 
him see objects rather indistinctly. The lights 

in to e and appear double. A gaiety 

warmth are felt at the same time about the 
heart. The imagination is expanded, and fill- 
ed with a thousand delightful images. He be- 
comes loquacious, and pours forth, in enthasi- 
astic language, the thoughts which are born as 
it were, within him. 

“ Now comes a spirit of universal content- 
ment with himself and all the world. He 
thinks no more of misery: it is dissolved in the 
bliss of the moment.. This is the acme of the 
fit—the ecstasy is now perfect. As yet, the 
sensorium is in tolerable order: it is only 
shaken, but the ility of thinking with ac- 
curacy still remains. About this time, the 
drunkard pours out all the secrets of his soul. 
His qualities, good or bad, come forth with- 
out reserve; and now, if at any time, the 
human heart may be seen into. In a short 
period, he is seized with a most inordinate pro- 

nsity to talk nonsense, though he is pertect- 
y conscious of doing so. He also commits 
many foolish things, knowing them to be fool- 
ish. The power vf volition, that faculty which 
keeps the will subordinate to the judgment, 
seems totally weakened. The most delightful 
time seems to be that immediately before be- 
coming very talkative. When this takes place, 
a man turns ridiculous, and his mirth, though 
more boisterous, is not so exquisite. At first 
the intoxication partakes of sentiment, but, 
prwe ey becomes merely animal. 

“ r this the scene thickens. The drunk- 
ard’s imagination gets disordered with the most 
—— conceptions. Instead of moderating 

is drink, he pours it down more rapidly than 
ever: glass follows glass with reckless energy. 
His head becomes perfectly giddy. The can- 
dies burn blue, or green, or yellow ; and where 
there are perhaps only three on the table, he 
sees adozen. According to his temperament, 
he is amorous, or musical, or rw 
Many a most extraordinary wit; and a 
great flow of sprit «a generalaitendant In 

latter stages, the speech is thick, and the 


use of the in a great measure lost. His 
mouth is open, and idiotic in the expres- 
sion; while his eyes are glazed, wavering, and 


watery. He is apt to fancy that he has offend- 
ed seme one of the company, and is ridiculous- 
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ly profuse with his a 


ogies. Frequently he 
mistakes one person for another, and imagines 
some of those before him are individuals who 
are in reality absent, or even dead. The mus- 
cular powers are all along much affected ; this 
indeed happens before any great change takes 


place in the mind, and goes on progressivel 
increasing. He can no longer walk with 
steadiness, but totters from side to side. The 
limbs become powerless, and inadequate to sus- 
tain his weight. He is, however, not always 
sensible of any deficiency in this respect ; and, 
while exciting mirth by his eccentric motions, 
imagines that he walks with the most perfect 
steadiness. In attempting to run, he con- 
ceives that he passes over the ground with 
astonishing rapidity. The last stage of drunk- 
enness is total insensibility. The man tumbles 
perhaps beneath the table, and is carried away 
in a state of stupor to his couch. In this con- 
dition he is said to be dead drunk. 

“ When the drunkard is put to bed, let us 
suppose that his faculties are not totally ab- 
sorbed in apoplectic stupor ; let us suppose that 
he still possesses consciousness and feeling, 
though these are both disordered ; then begins 
‘the tug of war ;’ then comes the misery which 
is doomed to succeed his previous raptures. 
No sooner is his head laid upon the pillow than 
it is seized with the strangest throbbing. His 
heart beats quick and hard against the ribs. A 
noise like the distant fall of a cascade, or rush- 
ing of a river is heard in his ears: sough— 
sough—sough, goes the sound. His senses 
now become more drowned and stupified. A 
dim recollection of his carousals, like a sha- 
dowy and indistinct dream, passes before the 
mind. He still hears, as in echo, the cries and 
laughter of his companions. Wild fantastic 
fancies accumulate thickly around the brain. 
His giddiness is greater than ever; and he 
feels as if in a ship tossed upon a heaving sea. 
At last he drops insensibly into a profound slum- 
ber. 

“ In the morning he awakes in a high fever. 
The whole body is parched; the palms of the 
hands, in particular, are like leather. His head 
is often violently painful. He feels excessive 
thirst; while his tongue is white, ay and stiff. 
The whole inside of the mouth is likewise hot 
and constricted, and the throat often sore. 
Then look at his eyes, how sickly, dull, and 
languid! The fire, which first lighted them 
up inthe evening before, is all gone. A stupor, 
like that of the last stage of drunkenness, still 
clings about them, and they are disagreeably 
affected by the light. The complexion sustains 
as great a change; it is no longer flushed with 

iety and excitation, but pale and wayworn, 
indicating a profound mental and bodily ex- 
haustion. There is probably sickness, and the 
appetite is totally gone. Even yet the delirium 
of intoxication has not left him, for his head 
still rings, his heart still throbs violently ; and 
if he —— getting up, he stumbles with 


giddiness he mind also is sadly depressed, 
and the proceedings of the previous night are 
painfully remembered. He is sorry for his 


conduct, ises solemnly never again so to 
commit himself, and calls impatiently for some- 
thing to quench his thirst. Such are the usual 
phenomena of a fit of drunkenness.’ 
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All this is most admirable ; nor do we know 
any where any more vivid and breathing pic- 
ture. Justice is done to the subject, both on 
its fairer and darker side, and Truth has guided 
the pen or pencil at every touch. No moral is 
drawn,—but a moral is there, nevertheless,— 
and amidst all the airy mirth so well described, 
it sounds like a small, chiming, melanchol 
knell, foreboding wo and death. What fol- 
lows is also most excellent. 

“ During a paroxysm of drunkenness, the 
body is much less sensible to external stimuli 
than at other times: it is particularly capable 
of resisting cold. Seamen, when absent on 
shore, are prone to get intoxicated; and they 
will frequently lie for hours on the highway, 
even in the depth of winter, without any bad 
consequences. A drunken man seldom shivers 
from cold. His frame seems steeled against it, 
and he holds out with an apathy which is as- 
tonishing. The body is, in like manner, insen- 
sible to injuries, such as cuts, bruises, &c. 
He frequently receives, in fighting, the most 
severe blows, without seemingly feeling them, 
and without, in fact, being aware of the matter 
till sobered. Persons in intoxication have been 
known to chop off their fingers, and otherwise 
disfigure themselves, laughing all the while at 
the action. But when the paroxysm is off, and 
the frame weakened, things are changed. Ex- 
ternal agents are then withstood with little 
wa with even less than in the natural state 
of the body. The person shivers on the slight- 
est chill, and is more than usually subject to 
fevers and all sorts of contagion. 

“ External stimuli frequently break the fit. 
Men have been instantly sobered by having a 
.bucket of cold water thrown upon them, or by 
falling into a stream. Strong emotions of the 
mind produce the same effect, such as a sense 
of danger, or a piece of good or bad news, sud- 
denly communicated. 

a There are particular situations and circum- 
stances in which a man can stand liquor better 
than in others. In the close atmosphere of a 
large town, he is soon overpowered ; and it is 
here that the genuine drunkard is to be met 
with in the greatest perfection. In the coun- 
try, especially in a mountainous district, or on 
the sea-shore, where the air is cold and pierc- 
ing, a great quantity may be taken with umpu- 
nity. ‘The Highlanders drink largely of ardent 
spirits, and they are often intoxicated, yet, 
among them, there are comparatively few who 
can be called habitual drunkards. A keen air 
seems to deaden its effects, and it soon eyapo- 
rates from their constitutions. Sailors and 
soldiers who are hard wrought, also consume 
enormous quantities without jnjury: porters 
and all sorts of labourers do the same. With 
these men exercise is a corrective; but in 
towns, where no counteracting agency is em- 
ployed, it acts with irresistible power upon the 
frame, and soon proves destructive.” 

We once saw a man under sentence of death, 
(he was to be, and was, executed next morn- 
ing,) under the influence of an enormous quan- 


tity of ardent spirits. He had got it smuggled 


into prison by his wife. He had swallowed 
about two bottles of rum that day,—but though 
dismal, he was not drunk. Fear and horror 
kept him sober. His senses were in some 
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measure what in Scotland we call dazed 
his soul was alive in its agony, and his g 
were the ghastliest ever heard out of or in a 
condemned cell. Among all the confusion of 
the thoughts within him, one ht was ever 
uppermost; and be knew in all the dreadful 
distinctness of reality, always so different from 
a dream, that he was to be next morn- 
ing at eight o'clock, and his body ee to dis- 
section. He staggered up and n in his 
chains, and then, ever and anon, sat down on 
the edge of his iron bed, and stared on vacancy 
with blood-shot eyes, as if he saw the hangman 
or Satan. The liquor had lost its power over 
the “heart of the man oppressed with care,” 
and all that it did seemed to be, to bring the 


gallows nearer to him in the gloom,—to le 
the — nearer to his throat and eyes, to 
show him, like a reality on the stone floor, his 


own shell or coffin. His prayers were muttered 
angrily, like curses; no deluding hope of re- 
prieve or respite rose from the rum fumes sick- 
ening his stomach and clouding his brain-— 
no minister of religion, much needed as he was, 
would then have been welcome. There was 
an obscure and dim mistaking in his tortured 
spirit, of his sentence as the mere judgment of 
men, instead of the doom of the Eternal, whose 
—_ law he had violated,—he denied demon- 
ike, the righteousness of the fiat, “ blood for 
blood ;”’ and in the blackness of his face, you 
read wrath against wrath, that of a me Bt 
worm against that of the Holy of Holies, ae 
edness struggling with conscience, and c > 
fear-stricken, and appalled, yet loth to give 
way to penitence, though preyed on by remorse, 
while all his body trembled and shook as at the 
noise of a devouring fire-—-A long deep sleep 
fell upon him,--he awoke another being,— 
stood, when the time was come, without a 
shiver on the scaffold, and died with decency 
and firmness, a willing and unreluctant victim. 
Mr. Macnish does well to declare the High- 
landers a sober people. They are so. Never 
saw we in the Highlands,—and we know every 
nook of them as well as our own parlour—an 
habitual and confirmed drunkard, except in cir- 
cumstances that, if they did not excuse, ac- 
counted for the vice. The Highlanders have 
no horror of the effects of whiskey. Hector 
Macneil, in his Will and Jean, described such 
evils only as they were seen in the Lowlands. 
Whiskey is found, by experience, to be, on the 
whole, a blessing in so very misty and moun- 
tainous a country. It destroys disease—and 
banishes death. Without some such stimu- 
lant the people would die of cold. You will 
see a fine old Gael of ninety or a hundred, 
turn up his little finger to a calker with an air 
of patriarchal solemnity altogether scri . 
his great-grand children eye:ng him with the 
most respectful affection, and the agree be 
them toddling across the floor, to take the 
quech from his huge, withered, and hairy 
which he lays on the amiable Joseph's sleek 
craniology, with a blessing heartier 
the Glen ae and with all the earnestness of 
religion. here is no disgrace, in 
drash-sin the Highlands—not even if 
of the above standing—for where the 
are so poor, such a state is but of rare 
rence, while it is felt all over the land of 
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and snow, that a “drap o’ the creatur,” is a 
very necessary of life, and that but for its 
“ dew” the mountains would be uninhabitable. 
At fairs, and funerals, and marriages, and such- 
like merry meetings, sobriety is sent to look 
after the sheep; but, except on charitable oc- 
easions of that kind, sobriety stays at home 
among the peat-reek, and is contented with 
ooam & ho that ever stooped his head be- 
neath the lintel of a Highland hut would 
grudge a few gallons of Glenlivet to its poor 

unrepining inmates? The seldomer they 

t drunk the better—and it is but seldom 

y do so—but let the rich man—the monied 
moralist, who bewails and begrudges the Gael 
a modicum of the liquor of life, remember the 
doom of a certain Dives, who, in a certain 
place, that shall now be nameless, cried, but 
cried in vain, for a drop of water. Lord bless 
the Highlanders, say we—for the most harm- 
less, hospitable, peaceable, brave people that 
ever despised breeches, blew pibrochs, took In- 
vincible standards, and believed in the authen- 
ticity of Ossian’s Poems. In that pure and 
lofty region ignorance is not, as elsewhere, the 

r of vice—penury cannot repress the 
noble rage of the mountaineer as “he sings 
aloud = of , the music of the heart,’ while 

rstition herself has an elevating influence, 

will be suffered, even by Religion, to show 

her shadowy shape and mutter her wild voice 

through the gloom that lies on the heads of the 

nate glens, and among the thousand caves 

ho, in her iron-bound coasts, dashed on 

for ever,—night and day—summer and winter 

by those sleepless seas, who have no sooner 

laid their heads upon the pillow than up they 

start with a how! that cleaves the Orcades, and 

away off in search of shipwrecks round the 
corner of Cape Wrath. 

But let us return to our friend the Doctor :— 

“The mind exercises a considerable effect 
upon drunkenness, and may often control it 
powerfully. When in the company of a su- 
perior whom we respect, or of a female, in 
whose presence it would be indelicate to get 
intoxicated, a much greater portion of liquor 
may be withstood than in societies where no 
such restraints operate. 

“ Some drunkards retain their senses after 
the physical powers are quite exhausted. 
Others, even when the mind is wrought to a 
pitch leading to the most absurd actions, pre- 
serve a degree of cunning and observation 
which enables them to elude the tricks which 
their companions are preparing to play upon 
them. In such cases, they display great ad- 
dress, and take the first opportunity of reta- 
lating or, if such does not occur, of slipping 

of the room unobserved, and getting 
away. Some, while the whole mind seems 
locked up in the stupor of forgetfulness, hear 
all that is going on. No one Id ever pre- 
sume on intoxicated state of another, to 
talk of him detractingly in his presence. While 
apparently deprived of all sensati may be 
an attentive listener; and whatever is said, 


h unheeded at the moment, is not forgot- 
ten afterwards, but treasured carefully up in 
the memory. Much discord and ill-will fre- 


wor ee from such po opens 


oe 


are persons are exceedingly 


. 
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profuse, and fond of giving away their money, 
watches, rings, &c., to the company. This 
peculiarity will never, I. believe, be found in a 
miser. Avarice isa ion strong under every 
circumstance. Drinking does not loosen the 
Hae of the covetous man, or open his heart. 

e is forever the same. 

“ The generality of people are apt to talk of 
their private affairs when intoxicated. They 
then reveal the most deeply hidden secrets to 
their companions. Others have their minds 
30 happily constituted that nothing escapes 
them. They are, even their most unguarded 
moments, secret and close as the grave. 

“The natural disposition may be better dis- 
covered in drunkenness than at any other time. 
In modern society, life is all a disguse. Ever 
man walks in masquerade, and his most inti- 
mate friend very often does not know his real 
character. Many wear smiles constantly upon 
their cheeks, whose hearts are unprincipled 
and treacherous. Many, with violent tempers, 
have all the external calm and softness of 
charity itself. Some speak always with sym- 
pathy, who, at soul, are full of gall and bitter- 
ness. Intoxi¢ation tears off the veil, and sets 
each in his true light, whatever that may be. 
The combative man will quarrel, the sensualist 
will love, the detractor will abuse his neigh- 
bour. I have known exceptions, but they are 
few in number. At one time they seemed 
more numerous; but closer observation con- 
vinced me, that most of those whom I thought 
drunkenness had libelled, inherited, at bottom, 
the genuine dispositions which it brought 
forth.” . 

Upon this text we could, if we chose, preach 
a sermon; but the reader need not send for his 
night-cap, for we are not going to be prosy 
overmuch. We agree with Mr. Macnish, that 
the mind does exercise a considerable effect 
upon drunkenness, and may often control it 
powerfully. But it is safest, we think, and 
most prudent,—to say nothing of propriety — 
“in company of a superior, or of a female, in 
whose presence it would be indelicate to get 
intoxicated,” not to imbibe a great portion of 
liquor. If you do, you may not perhaps get 
absolutely drunk, for your respect for the lord, 
and your love for the lady, may keep you sober 
as a judge on the bench, yet all the while you 
will feel like a prisoner at the bar; and it is 
not possible for you to imagine the absurd face 
which you will put on in that predicament or 
dilemma. For staring wild, a goshawk will be 
a joke to you; for one so silent, you are by 
much too red in the face, seeing that a bubbly- 
jock has no right to be speechless. Your very 

ugh will have something about it much too 
convulsive for select society ; and if called upon 
manne to contribute your quota of a remark, 
pen will open your mouth like an oyster, or a 

n-door, without uttering a syllable, although 
formerly esteemed the most fluent in the Juri- 
dical or Speculative, and with a mouth to par- 
liament. awe our pe om then, and “ in agar 
company of a superior whom you respect, or o 
a ak. in = om presence it would be indeli- 
cate to get intoxicated,” keep within the bottle 
of claret, and turn a deaf ear to the chiming of 
the silver ladle on the rim of the China punch- 
bowl,—music difficult to be resisted, even if, 





like Ulysses of old, afraid of the Syrens, you 
were to tie yourself by the towel to the back 
of your chair. 

r. Macnish’s remarks on misers in their 
drunkenness, are, we believe, equally striking 
and just ;—and we have observed that when a 
miser is drunk he always sits with his hands in 
his breeches pockets. He does so, even if 
there is nothing in his fobs; and when he ven- 
tures to take out his hands, they are always 
shut as if holding fast a farthing. Beyond that 
dear diminutive of a coin he never bets, even 
were you to offer ten to one; and he prefers an 
even wager, the odds always looking dangerous 
to his distempered fancy, were the stakes on 
his part buta doit. You may without difficulty 
fuddle a miser; but ‘tis not every man who 
can make him drunk. Like a West Country 
Beau keeping himself sober, by a strong mental 
“ exertion, under the largest liquor, in the pre- 
sence of a female, before whom it would be in- 
delicate to get intoxicated,” the miser can swill 
deeply without falling over on his side, espe- 
cially in company with a stranger, who, for 
any thing he knows to the contrary, may be a 
pickpocket or a tax-gatherer. On all other 
other subjects but that nearest and dearest to 
his heart, he will be open and unreserved— 
his dead wife, his natural child, his ass or his 
pig. He will even, when maudlin, put his arm 
round your neck, and talk to you about the sal- 
vation of your immortal soul. He will weep 
for Dawty, who died in the year of the French 
Revolution, and at whose funeral he allowed 
but two bottles of currant wine to fifty people 
from a distance, and half-a-dozen rusk-biscuits. 
But he would not subscribe a penny to an In- 
firmary, or Blind Asylum, or Madhouse, to save 
the human race from insanity. He will take 
his chance of Satan and the lawyers; yet, if 
on rub him not against the purse, in his cups 

e has a strong sense of religion, and would 
have no objection, not he indeed, to see the 
Heathen Christianized gratis. Speak to him 
about an augmentation of his minister’s stipend, 
and he gets so black in the face that you begin 
to loosen his neckcloth. When you call the 
shot, into what a profound reverie is he plunged ! 
He shams the last stage of drunkenness—and 
to save sixpence suffers himself to be hurled 
home in a state of assumed insensibility in a 
wheelbarrow! But he insists, in his dull, dog- 
ged, dead drunkenness, real or pretended, to 
sleep in his breeches; for empty as the pockets 
are, with the exception of a bad penny and a 
doubtful farthing, he has too much sense, under 
the circumstances, to let them lie below his 
bolster. Should he have been led to his own 
door blind-fou’, by a brat haif in fun and half for 
a farthing, he puts the urchin off with a pro- 
mise or a threat, nor would he pay to be lifted 
up from the gutter in which he lay face down- 
ward, and about to snort his last in filth and 
mire. A pretty and a pleasant person over a 
punch-bow!! 

We have never been able to bring ourselves 
to think, as Mr. Macnish thinks, that the natu- 
ral disposition may be better discovered in 
drunkenness than at any other time. How 
should it? How canit? Does not drunken- 


ness confessedly distort and disorder the pry 
er, intellectual, and moral powers? Is 
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mind—the heart—the soul—then in a natural © 


state? Quite the reverse. What faith then — 
can be put either in words or in deeds, as truly — 
revealing the nature of the man? Drunkenness 
often utterly prostrates the intellect of the 
ablest men. Nay, a little drink often does so, 
changirg them, painfully, into idiots. What 
nonsense then drivels from their lips! Does 
their natural disposition reveal itself during 
that mental eclipse? Say it not., The intellect 
is as much part of a man as the feeli 
shall the “natural disposition” remain un- 
changed during intoxication, when the other 
faculties are stupified or rendered imbecile? 
All is chaos—every thing is reversed—turned 
topsy-turvy—and the man is himself no more, 
and cruel would it be to judge him oo 
maunderings or ravings of that counterfeit or 
changeling. The characters of men must be 
seen in their sane, not in their insane state— 
in health, not in disease. Brain fever is a liar 
of the first magnitude—and let no man judge 
his brother after the first bottle—or the second 
punch-bowl. 

If, as Mr. Macnish asserts, in modern life all 
be disguise, drunkenness might and often would 
tear it off, and show the mind of the man in 


puris naturalibus. But, with certain prudent 


and dignified reserves, which every gentleman 
owes to himself, out of the society of his very 
dearest friends, who wears any disguise? 
When warmed with wine, or any other cause 
of excitation, people do indeed lay aside re- 
straint, and become somewhat more communi- 
cative than on milk and water; but, when un- 
fortunately they so far forget themselves as to 
get drunk, they are themselves no more, but 
caricatures and libels of themselves, and would, 
were themselves to be suddenly restored to 
their senses, be by themselves flung out of the 
window, or kicked down stairs. The man who 
is a perpetual hypocrite when sober, may in- 
deed stand confessed in his true character when 
drunk. But he who when sober has nothing he 
wishes to conceal, and is open and free as the 
morning or mid-day, that man, confused and 
distracted by liquor, is himself no more—his 
conduct is a lie—and to see him as he is, you 
must wait till he has awoke from sleep, or ra- 
= risen from the room m 
hat do you mean “natural disposi- 
tion?” That we hold to be a man’s real cha- 
racter to which he is true, in all the greater 
and less conduct of daily life, when master of 
himself, and with an unclouded mind. In 
drunkenness, that character is often seen 
perverted—perveried, surely not truly revealed 
to our eyes, that had previously been cheated 
by the delusions practised on them Hb hype 
crite. ‘ His natural disposition” is which 
impels and guides him when he is in his senses 
—not that which drives him headlong and mis- 


guides him when he is out of ; and as 
well might we judge a man’s na disposi« 
tion from the actings of the sleep-walker, or 


the mau of the distempered dreamer, 
ving tet back with a stomach surcharged 
with a heavy supper, as from his behaviour 
under the influence of intoxication. Besides, 
the effects of intoxication on the same in- 
dividual, according to the state of his stomach, 


or general health and strength, and still more 













g¢ to the nature of the intoxicating 
, as Mr. Macnish has admirably illus- 
rated. All ares differently can they all 
speak the truth? And what is the native cha- 
racter, the natural disposition of that man, who 
under brandy is bold, under wine timid, under 
cider communicative, and under ale close as the 
ve? 

We have talked away, even at the risk of 
being tedious, upon this theme, because if there 
be indeed “ in vino veritas,’’ we are such lovers 
) of truth, that we cannot be haters of drunken- 
ness. But if drunkenness destroy al! truth, 
all faith, all sense, all reason, and all feeling, 
-even in the most true, the most leal, the most 
rational, and the most humane, then and there- 
fore is it the most hideous and fatal of vices— 
changing angels into demons, and men into 
beasts. ntey ‘shame; horror, penitence, and 
dreadful remorse that men have felt for words 
said and deeds done in drink, prove that drink 
can inspire thoughts into men’s hearts most 
alien from their nature, and drive them to the 
commission of acts, of which, as long as they 
were in their sober senses, no trial, no temp- 
tation, could ever have made them guilty, 
or even form to themselves a thought fleeting 
asashadow. But they had put an enemy into 
their mouths to steal away their brains, and 
thence sometimes rape, robbery, and murder, 
followed by swift retribution and lamentable 
doom 


Mr. Macnish s, somewhere else in his 
Treatise, of the law considering drunkenness 
as no palliation, but rather an aggravation of 
any criminal act. And he says that this is 
right, because if drunkenness were held to pal- 
liate or excuse crimes, people would pretend 
drankenness, commit crimes, and escape with 
impunity. But this, it is to be hoped and in- 
deed believed, is not the spirit or reason of the 
law. As well might insanity be held to be an 
aggravation, and no palliation of crime; be- 
cause wicked men might simulate insanity, 
that they might rob or murder without reach 
of punishment. The law in this is but an ex- 
pression of the austere judgment of the incor- 
ruptible conscience. Drunkenness is a volun- 
tary act; and its evil consequences to the 
senses and to the brain, are known to all men. 
Therefore, whatever horrors may come to be 
accumulated on the senseless act of a drunk- 
ard, they are all attributable to the free-will of 
a moral pega If he murders, he must be exe- 
cuted. Yet, even here, as in all cther actions 
of men, there are plain, obvious, and broad dis- 
tinctions law itself, obliged as it is 
ith general rules, would 
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Christian country, where religion and pare 
phy reigned, the guilt of as act of such a 
man, would be felt by all to be palliated 
drunkenness, and on that account would, be- 
yond all doubt, be lessseverely punished. The 
judgments of the tribunals of men erected in 
courts of law, cannot always be coincident with 
those of that tribunal erected in every single 
heart—conscience. ‘hose of the latter, are 
the voice of God, whose vicegerent conscience 
is; but those of the former seek to be guided 
by that same voice, although they must often 
punish the action, apart from the intention ; 
and, in judging of the intention, must give 
rude guesses; and, if there be evil there, pro- 
nounce and execute sentence, in spite of the 
many circumstances of palliation which, in the 
Court of Conscience, would be admitted to be 
pleaded in behalf of the guilty. Just as, on the 
other hand, many things would, in the Coart 
of Conscience, be argued against the criminal, 
and overwhelm him to the dust, which, in the 
Cireuit Court at Glasgow, Dumfries, or Ayr, 
would never pass the lips of the Depute-Advo- 
cate. But ail this Mr. Macnish knows as well 
as we do; and we verily believe, that the erro- 
neous opinion on which we have been animad- 
verting, was but one of those mere slips or 
oversights, of which nobody is more frequently 
guilty than ourselves. 

Drunkard, stand forward, that we may have 
a look at you, and draw your picture. There 
he stands! The mouth of the drunkard, you 
may observe, contracts a singularly sensitive 
appearance—seemingly red and rawish; and 
he is perpetually licking or smacking his lips, 
as if his palate were dry and adust. Hisisa 
thirst that water will not quench. He might 
as well drink air. His whole being burns for a 
dram. The whole world is contracted into a 
calker. He would sell his soul, in such ex- 
tremity, were the black bottle denied him, for 
a gulp of Glenlivet. Not to save his soul from 
eternal fire, would he, or rather could he, if 
left alone with it, refrain from pulling out the 
plug, and sucking away at destruction. What 
a snout he turns up to the morning air, 
inflamed, pimpled, snubby, and snorty, and 
with a nob at the end on’t, like one carved out 
of a stick by the knife of a schoolboy—rough 
and hot to the very eye,—a nose which, rather 
than pull, you would submit even to be in some 
a insulted. A perpetual cough harasses 
and exhausts him, and a perpetual expectora- 
tion. How his hand trembles! It is an effort 
even to sign his name; one of his sides is cer- 
tainly not by any means as sound as the other; 
there has been a touch of palsy there ; and the 
next hint will draw down his chin to his collar 
bone, and convert him, a month befure dissolu- 
tion, into a slavering idiot. There is no occu- 
pation, small or great, insignificant or impor- 
tant, to which he can turn, for an length ef 
time, his hand, his heart, or his See | ecan- 
not angle—for his fingers refuse to tie a knot, 
much more to busk a fly. The glimmer and 
the glow of the stream would make his brain 
dizzy—to wet his feet now would, he fears, be 
death. Yet he thinks that he will go out—du- 
ring that sunny blink of a showery day—and 





try the well known pool in which he used to 
bathe in boyhood, with the long, matted, green, 





trailing 
rocks, and the water-ouzel 
neath the arch that hides her “ procreant cra- 
dle,” and then sinking like a stone suddenly in 


water-plants depending on the slippery 
= ‘guding from be- 


the limpid stream. He sits down on the bank, 
and fumbling in his pouch fur his pocket-book, 
brings out, instead, a pocket-pistol. Turnin 
his fiery face towards the mild, blue, vern 
sky, he pours the gurgling brandy down his 
throat—first one dose, and then another—till, 
in an hour, stupified and dazed, he sees not the 
silvery crimson-spotted trouts, shooting, and 
leaping and tumbling, and plunging in deep 
and shallow; a day on which, with one of Cap- 
tain Cooley’s March-Browns, in an hour, we 
could fill a pannier. Or, if it be autumn or 
winter, he calls, perhaps, with a voice at once 
gruff and feeble, on old Ponto, and will take a 
pluff at the partridges. In former days, down 
they used to go, right and left, in potato or 
turnip-field, broomy brae or stubble—but now 
his — is dim and wavering, and his touch 
trembles on the trigger. The covey whirrs 
off, unharmed in a single feather—and poor 
Ponto, remembering better days, cannot con- 
ceal his melancholy, falls in at his master's heel, 
and will hunt no more. Out, as usual, comes 
the brandy-bottle—he is still a good shot when 
his mouth is the mark—and having emptied 
the fatal flask, he staggers homewards, with 
the muzzles of his double-barrel frequently 
so to his ear, both being on full-cock, and 
is brains not blown out only by amiracle. He 
tries to read the newspaper—just arrived— 
but cannot find his spectacles. Then, by way 
of variety, he attempts a tune on the fiddle— 
but the bridge is broken, and her side cracked, 
and the base-string snapped—and she is re- 
stored to her peg among the cobwebs. In 
comes a red-headed, stockingless lass, with her 
carrots in papers, and lays the cloth for dinner 
—salt beef and greens. But the Major's stom- 
ach scunners at the Skye-stot—his eyes roll 
eagerly for the hot-water—and in a couple of 
hours he is dead-drunk in his chair, or stoi- 
tering and staggering, in aimless dalliance 
with the scullion, among the pots and pans of 
an ever-disorderly and dirty kitchen. Mean 
people, in shabby sporting velveteen dresses, 
rise up, as he enters, from the dresser covered 
with cans, jugs, and quechs, and take off their 
rusty and greasy napless hats to the Major— 
and to conclude the day worthily and consis- 
tently, he squelches himself down among the 
reprobate crew, takes his turn at smutty jest 
and smuttier song, which drive even the pros- 
titutes out of the kitchen—falls back insensi- 
ble, ee to gross and indecent practical 
Jokes from the vilest of the unhanged—and 
finally is carried to bed on a hand-barrow, with 
hanging head and heels, like a calf across a 
butcher's cart, and, with glazed eyes and lolling 
tongue, is tumbled upon the quilt—if ever to 
awake it is extremely doubtful ;—but if awake 
he do, it is to the same wretched round of bru- 
tal degradation—a career, of which the inevi- 
table close is an unfriended deathbed and a 
pauper’s grave. O hero! six feet high, and 
with a brawn once like Hercules—in the prime 
of life, too—well born and well bred—once 
bearing with honour the king’s commission ; 
and on that glorious morn, now forgotten, or 
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bitterly remembered, undaunted leader of the 
forlorn-hope that mounted the breach at Bada- 
jos—is that a death worthy of a man—a 














































Faugh! faugh! Look over—lean over that 
stile, where a pig lies wallowing in mire—and 
a voice, faint, and feeble, and off, as if it 
came from some dim and remote world within 


ring 
a physical, moral, and intellectual being, supe- 
rior to you, late Major in his Majesty’s —— 
regiment of foot, now dram-drinker, 
and dotard, and self-doomed to a di 
and disgusting death ere you shall have com- 
pleted your thirtieth year. What a changed 
thing since that day when you carried the 
colours, and were found, the bravest of the 
brave, and the most beautiful of the beautiful, 
with the glorious tatters wrapped round your 
body all drenched in blood, your hand grasping — 
the broken sabre, and two grim Frenchmen — 
lying hacked and hewed at your feet! Your fa- 
ther and your mother saw your name in the 
“Great Lord's” Despatch ; and it was as much 
as he could do to keep her from falling on the 
floor, for “ her joy was like my right'” 
Both are dead now ; and better so, for the sight 
of that blotched face and those glazed eyes, 
now and then glittering in fitful frenzy, would 
have killed them both, nor, after such a spec- 
tacle, could their old bones have rested in the 
grave. 

Let any one who has had much experience 
of life, look back upon the ranks of his friends, 
companions, acquaintances, and persons whom 
he knew but by name—or not even by name— — 
although he had become informed of something © 
of their habits and history. How many drunk- — 
ards among them have drunk themselves to 
death, and, before their natural term disap- 
peared—first into disgraceful retirement in — 
some far-off hut, with a poor peasant for keep- 
er—and then into some kirk-yard, from 
the bones of kindred! The scholar of bright — 

arts, perhaps, but unsettled principles, who 
had committed the fatal error of attaching 
himself to no one profession or pursuit, but 
who preferred ing loose on the world, till 
the world, weary of him, blew him rudely off ; 
and who then, losing year after year, at first © 
unconsciously, and at last with the bitterest | 
consciousness, portion after portion of his dig- 
nity and independence, became, in the very 
rime of life, and with all his misdirected abi- 
ities, a pauper and a reprobate;whom it were — 
pitiful, almost disgraceful, to shake by the 
clammy hand; and whom, partly from hi | 
fault, and partly froma’ kind of fatality, it had 
become utterly impossible essentially to be- 
friend! You nothing of him fora year— ~ 
he had gone, none knew whi you 
were was dead. Then how man 
young men, in for the church, the sons 
of decent parents, who had hoped to 
see them “ shaking their heads ower a poopit,” — 


their characters entirely blown upon and blast- — 
Se ater eatemtateoss | 
about the country from house to house, dis- 
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themselves, and dlegosting their long- 

open Sea friends by their drun pe menlingy-3 
vices more flagitious still—degenerate into 
dancing-masters, or excisemen, or inferior 
game-keepers employed to exterminate vermin 
and though sometimes pretty sober, never 
y » sink grad lower and 

in condition, till you see them blacking 

shoes at inn doors at watering places, or rub- 
bing down -coach horses, or, all too feeble 
for such labour, knapping stones for Macadam- 
ized high-ways, and with downcast looks half- 
im g charity from the passing traveller. 
Or 5 you may remember more than one 
—ay half a dozen medical students—as they 
were called—who after spending in the slips of 
theatres, and the boxes of taverns, and worse 
haunts, the means furnished for their education 
by parents who had meanwhile denied them- 
selves even the necessaries of life—vanished 
from the streets, as they said either truly or 
falsely, for berths on board Whalers. Home- 
returning in poverty, they got unsettled in 
small rural villages, Ad lp cuppuit a howdie 
—were seen lingering for ever about change- 
nt attendants, for no apparent 

, at fairs—and never more than half 

sober at funerals, of which, under Providence, 
they were the chief cause, till discovered forge- 
ry made them fly the country,—or some shock- 
ing immorality excommunicated them from fire 
and water—or they were found drowned in pits 
or pools—or smothered in barley-mows—or 
suffocated in ditches—or found suspended by 
their “ braces” on trees—but whatever their 


doom, the root of the evil was still Drunken. ' 
ness, Drunkenness! although, in happy and | 


healthy boyhood, their drink had been from the 
brook or well—and ever, ere they lay down on 
their chaff-beds, they knelt devoutly with their 
little clasped hands im prayer, till the hearts of 
both their parents overflowed with joy! 

But these are not, bad as they are, after all, 
by any means the worst cases. Scotland—ay, 
well-educated, moral, religious Scotland, can 
show, in the bosom of her bonny banks and 
braes, cases worse than these; at which, if 
there be tears in heaven, “the angels weep.” 
Look at that grey-headed man, of threescore 
and upwards, sitting by the way-side! He was 
once an Elder of the Kirk, and a pious man he 
was, if ever piety adorned the temples,—“ the 
lyart haffets, wearing thin and bare,” of a 

tish peasant. What eye beheld the many 
hundred steps, that, one by one, with imper- 
ceptible ation, led him down—down— 
down to the lowest depths of shame, suffering, 
and ruin? For years before it was bruited 
abroad ae h the parish, that Gabriel Mason 
was i to drink, his wife used to sit 
weeping alone in the spence, when her sons 
daughters were out at their work in the 
fields, and the infatuated man, fierce in the ex- 
citement of raw ardent spirits, kept causelessly 
raging and storming through every nook of 
Sialie tevuy" james bad-unpver hese diottlbed 

ears never been di 

by the loud voice of 


E 


voice r or reproach. His 
eyes were seldom on his wife, 
except with a sullen scowl, or fiery ; but 
when they did look on her with there 
was also a rueful self-upbraiding in ex- 
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pression of his eyes, on account of his cruelty ; 
and at sight of such transitory tenderness, her 
heart overflowed with forgiving affection, and 
her sunk eyes with unendurable tears. But 
neither domestic sin nor domestic sorrow will 
conceal from the eyes and the ears of men; 
and at last Gabriel Mason's name was a by- 
word in the mouth of the scoffer. One Sabbath 
he entered the kirk, in a state of miserable 
abandonment, and from that day he was no 
longer an elder. To regain his character 
seemed to him, in his desperation, beyond the 
power of man, and against the decree of God. 
So, he delivered himself a 4 like a slave, to that 
one appetite, and in a few years his whole 
household had gone to destruction. His wife 
was a matron, almost in the prime of life, when 
she died; but as she kept wearing away to the 
other world, her ‘ace told that she felt her 
years had been too many in this. Her eldest 
son, unable, in pride and shame, to lift up his 
eyes at kirk or market, went away to the city, 
and enlisted into a regiment about to embark 
on foreign service. His two sisters went to 
take farewell of him, but never returned; one, 
it is said, having died of a fever in the Infirma- 
ry, just as if she had been a pauper; and the 
other—for the sight of sin, and sorrow, and 
shame, and suffering, is ruinous to the soul— 
gave herself up, in her beauty, an easy prey to 
a destroyer, and doubtless has run her course 
of agonies, and is now dead. The rest of the 
family dropt down, one by one, out of sight, 
into inferior situations in far-off places; but 
there was a curse, it was thought, hanging over 
the family, and of pone of them did ever a fa- 
vourable report come to their native parish ; 
while he, the infatuated sinner, whose vice 
seemed to have worked all the wo, remained 
in the chains of his tyrannical passion, nor 
seemed ever, for more than the short term ofa 
day, tocease hugging them tohisheart. Sem- 
blance of all that is most venerable in the cha- 
racter of Scotland’s peasantry! Image of a 
perfect patriarch, walking out to meditate at 
even tide! Whata noble forehead! Features 
how high, dignified, and composed! There, 
sitting in the shade of that old way-side tree, 
he seems some religious Missionary, travelling 
to and fro over the face of the earth, seeking 
out sin and sorrow, that he may tame them un- 
der the word of God, and change their very be- 
ing into piety and peace. Call him not a hoary 
hypocrite, for he cannot help that noble—that 
venerable—that apostolic aspect—that digni- 
fied figure, as it bent gently by Time loth to 
touch it with too heavy a hand—that holy 

rinkling over his furrowed temples, of the 
silver-soft, and the ee Somrae hair—theso 
are the gifts of ious Nature all—and Na- 
ture oe mab sodleiad them, but in the tomb. 
That is Gabriel Mason—the Drunkard! And 
in an hour you may, if your eyes can bear the 
sight, see and hear him staggering up and 
down the village, cursing, swearing, preaching, 
praying,—stoned by blackguard boys and girls, 
who hound all the dogs and curs at his heels, 


till, re in the smithy or the pot- 
house, he the sport of grown clowns, 
and after much idiot laughter, ruefully ns 
with sighs, and , and tears, he is red 


to mount upon a table, and urged, perhaps, by 





reckless folly to give out a text from the Bible, 
which is nearly all engraven on his memory ,— 
so much and so many other things effaced for 
ever—and there, like a wild Itinerant, he stam- 
mers forth unintentional blasphemy, till the li- 
quor he has been allowed or instigated to swal- 
low, smites him suddenly senseless, and falling 
down, he is huddled off into a corner of some 
lumber-room, and left to sleep,—better far, for 
one so pitiably miserable, were it to everlast- 
ing death ! 

rom such imperfect pictures we return 
with satisfaction to the Treatise. Would that 
we had room for the chapter “ On the Patho- 
logy of Drunkenness!” It is one of the most 
striking in this singularly able work ; and our 
article would be incomplete without an ana- 
lysis, abstract, or abridgment of it. One of 
the most common consequences of drunken- 
ness is acute inflammation, chiefly of the brain, 
the stomach, and the liver, and in a great ma- 
jority of cases it ischronic. The liver, in con- 
firmed topers, never escapes, and stands dis- 
ease better than any other vital part, except 
perhaps the spleen. Sometimes by a slow 
chronic action, it is enlarged to double its usual 
size, and totally'disorganized ; the person suf- 
fers comparatively little, but his days are num- 
bered. For the bile, in consequence, is not se- 
creted in due quantity or quality, and digestion 
is defective. The bowels become torpid—the 
patient becomes jaundiced—and very often 
dropsy disposes of the drunkard. In dram- 
drinkers, dropsy arising from the general debi- 
lity of the system, there is a general anasarca 
throughout the body. So much for the liver, 
and the consequences of its disease. The sto- 
mach of the drunkard is in an equally unhappy 
condition. It gets indurated, and often thick- 
‘ ened to half an inch, or even an inch; and its 
different tunics so matted together that they 
cannot be separated. The pyloric orifice be- 
comes in many cases contracted; so may the 
cardiac, and so the esophagus. When the sto- 
mach is much thickened, it may sometimes be 
felt like a hard ball below the left ribs. That 
must be pleasant! Indigestion and spasm are 
constant attendants of such organic derange- 
ment of the stomach. Hence nausea, sick- 
ness, and vomiting, heartburn, obstinacy in the 
bowels, and corporeal emaciation. In the lat- 
ter stages of the drunkard’s life, though he has 
still the relish for liquor as strongly as ever, he 
no longer enjoys his former power of with- 
standing it. He gets intoxicated more easily, 
and he then vomits whatever he has swallow- 
ed, through total and general debility of the 
mn No spree has he ever now; and in 
the medium of ardent spirits, he has recourse 
to bitters. But in bitters there is a narcotic 
principle which utterly destroys the remaining 
sensibility of the stomach, determines to the 
head, and disposes to apoplexy and to palsy. 
So much for the liver and stomach—now for 
the drunkard’s brain. It gets diseased—the 
diameter of the vessels being diminished, while 
their coats are thickened. They often swell 
out, and assume a varicose appearance. The 
organ itseif has no longer the same delicate 


elastic texture, but becomes either unusu- 
pr hong mate heme ama 
#10ns 


Slicht eff. 
the various cavities are apt to take 
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ee Arc apoplexy—mental debasement— 
oss of memory—and gradual extinction of all — 
the intellectual powers. How is the drunk- 
ard’s blood ?—You may guess. It is dark, and 
approaches to the character of venous. The 
ruddy tint of those carbuncles which are apt 
to form upon the face, is no proof to the con- 
trary, as the blood which supplies them is 
crimsoned by exposure to the air. The blood 
of a malt-liquor drunkard is always too thick 
and sizy. How is the drunkard‘s breath ?—Of 
the breath of all drunkards, the less that is said 
the better. It is enough to sicken a horse. 
Perspiration?—Mr. Macnish has met with two 
instances—the one in a claret, the other in a 
port drinker—in whic isture that ex- 
uded from their bodies had afuddy complexion, 
similar to that of the wine on which they had 
committed their debauch. How are his eyes? 
Affected almost always with acute or chronic 
inflammation, red watery, and with a 
culiar expression, not to be mistaken. Hi 
lips? No firmness about the lips, which are 
loose, gross, and sensual, betraying at once the 
toper. Hisnose? Most drunkards have a con- 
stant tenderness and redness of the nostrils. 
This arises probably from the state of the sto- 
mach and csop . The same membrane 
which lines them, 1s prolonged upwards to the 
nose and mouth, and carries thus far its irrita- 
bility. Mr. Macnish delights in painting the 
drunkard’s nose. There is no organ, he well 
says, that so rapidly betrays the Seoctnnatian 
propensities of its owner, as the nose. It not 
only becomes red and fiery, like that of Bar- 
dolph, but acquires a general increase of size, 
displaying upon its surface various small pim- 
ples, either wholly of a deep crimson hue, or 
tipped with yellow, in consequence of an ac- 
cumulation of viscid matter within them. The 
rest of the face often presents the same car- 
buncled appearance. To return to his body. 
Pleurisy, inflammation of the intestines, kid- 
neys, and bladder—rheumatism and gout, all 
torment the drunkard, by turns, or in a le 
en masse. Then a general tremor attends the 
drunkard. It amounts to a species of , af- 
fecting the whole frame and face. On awak- 
ing from sleep, he frequently feels it so strong- 
ly as to seem in the cold fit of an ague, being 
neither able to walk steadily, nor articulate 
distinctly. The very cause of the distemper is 
employed for its cure. He must have a hair of 
the dog that bit him, and swallows a dram.— 
This adds fuel to the fire by which he is con- 
sumed. There is a constant palpitation at the 
drunkard’s heart. Thence, bad enough in it- 
self, difficulty in breathing—determination to 
the head a Falling sick- 
ness or epilepsy strike the drunkard, howling 
and convulsed, into the dirt of the street, or 
dust of the floor. Ulcers often break out on 
the bodies of drunkards. A cut or a bruise 
which, in health, would have healed in a few 
days, frequently degenerates into a foul sl 
sore ; la, scurvy, and other cutaneous 
eases, mark him for their own. What is De- 
lirium Tremens? You shall hear. Delirium 
tremens comes on with lassitude, loss of 

i t exacerbations of cold. 





pale, there are usually tremors of the limbs, 
anxiety, and a total disrelish for the common 
amusements of life. Then succeed retching, 
oye 5 and much oppression at the pit of 

ae weer we “ter serene | sage abe a on ry 


arg emerge ly. starts in the wt- 

hag seamen, haunted 

glows at h frghtfl dreams. first coldness 

cocceedy and the lightest re 

newed agi Biotin of edges mind ee oe 
tongue is d 

See aajena unnatur wor 


There is a constant dread of being 
haunted by tres. Black or luminous bo- 
dies seem to float before the vision; he con- 


ceives that all sorts of impure 

are craw sg upon him, and is constant- 
ly endeavouring to pick them off. His ideas 
are wholly con to himself and his own ai- 


fairs, of which he entertains the most disorder- 
ed notions. He imagines that he is away from 
home, forgets those who are around him, and 
is irritated beyond measure by the slightest 
contradiction. "But Delirium Tremens may be 
cured—there are other evils, altogether incu- 
rable, that beset the drankard—such as Mad- 
ness! Sometimes he becomes fierce and in- 
tractable, and — a strait-jacket to keep 
him in order. He never gets drunk without 
being insanely outrageous—he attacks without 
distinction all who come in his way—foams at 
the mouth—and loses all sense alike of danger, 
oo eaeengp and crime. This fit goes off ina 
ew hours, or degenerates into lunacy. More 

nerally, however, the madnesss of intoxica- 
tion is of another character, partaking of the 
nature of idiotism, into which state the mind 
resolves itself, in consequence of a long conti- 
nued falling off in the intellectual powers. Fi- 
nally, Bedlam, St. Luke's, Private Madhouses, 
and that melancholy Isle of Loch-Lomond! 

The article is done; so we bid Mr. Macnish 
farewell, with sincere ‘admiration of his talents. 
To those who stand in need of advice and 
warning, this Treatise is worth a hundred ser- 
mons. As a literary composition, its merits 
are very high—and we hope soon again to 
meet the most ingenious and able author either 
in the same, or some other department. 


SB 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE CALM SEA. 


Tux gentle breeze that curl’d the sea had 
slowly died away, 

And stretch’d in glassy stillness now, the wide 
blue waters lay, 

The sea bird’s cry was heard no more, and soft 

Ww “the hay ean that la the bosom of 

as e m o 

+ y upon 


But yestordny¢ eee een and shook 


That dash’ Soltis Witasf witvinl eed Weeiea 
in wild commotion ; 
Fy tay 00 might Mave thcaght ne storm had 


As Way aries hen ‘of mild majesty and 
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Is there such ecalin for mortal breasts when 
storms have once been there, 

Wena ald Ras euapt.aitng, and heart 
oreo ea 

When guilt once disturbed the soul, and 
mark'd it with its stain, 

Can tranquil softness of the heart be ever ours 
again? 

Yes—But it is not of this world, the peace that 

Aad ohh ese ~< Bae 
wi e 's tant tears it can alone 
be bought ; 

Then, as it meekly bows to kiss affliction’s 
chaste rod, 


The beckon od the contrite heart shall feel 
the peace of God. 
W. J. 


—— 


From the Same. 


TO A CHILD. 


Try memory, as a spell 
Of love, comes o'er my mind— 
As dew upon the purple bell— 
As perfume on the wind— 
As music on the sea— 
As sunshine on the river— 
So hath it always been to me, 
So shall it be for ever. 


I hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 

Like ¢ echo of the mountain streams 
In sportive waterfall. 

I see thy form as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 

And blossom’d in the eyes of men 
Like any flower of spring. 


Thy soul to heaven hath fled 
From earthly thraldom free ; 
Yet, ’tis not as the dead 
That thou appear'st to me. 
In slumber I behold 
Thy form, as when on earth— 
Thy locks of waving gold— 
Thy sapphire eye of mirth. 


I hear, in solitude, 
The prattle kind and free, 
Thou uttered'st in joyful mood 
While seated on my knee. 
So strong each vision seems, 
My spirit that doth fill, 
I think not they are dreams, 
But that thou livest still. 
A Mopern Pytrnacoreay. 





From the Atheneum. 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S TRAVELS.” 


Ir we examine the political conduct of M. 
de Chateaubriand with attention, and without 
other motives than the pure love of truth, we 





* Travels in America and Italy. B Vie- 
count de Chateaubriand, author of “ Atala, 
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must easily perceive that he has no defined 
ideas on covernment and public justice. Feel- 
ings rather than principles are predominant in 
his character; he has almost uniformly mista- 
ken the ardour of enthusiasm for the voice of 
reason; and he knew always how to profit ad- 
mirably by circumstances. But notwithstand- 
ing all his political apostacies, we can give him 
credit for having acted constantly according to 
his conscience. Never did traveller make a 
better speculation than did M. de Chateaubri- 
and by the acquisition of a bottle of the Jordan 
water. Never did even holy water ever effect 
such prodigies, or procure such immense ad- 
vantages to its possessor. It is well known 
that this identical water of the Jordan was used 
on the 20th of March, 1811, to baptize the son 
of Napoleon ; and it is doubtless as well known, 
that on the birth of the duc de Bourdeaux, this 
same pure draught from the sacred stream, 
was again offered to the Duchess de Berri, as 
the only liquid worthy of baptizing the young 
prince. The Jordan water was accepted; and 
this most precious bottle, which formerly ob- 
tained for M. de Chateaubriand the good graces 
of the usurper, came again to his assistance, in 
the shape of 100,000 francs from the legitimate 
sovereign! 

As an author, M. de Chateaubriand holds 
nearly, if not positively, the first place among 
the French prose writers of the present day ; 
nor can we deny that he possesses great bril- 
liancy of imagination, considerable knowledge 
of effect, and powers of description superior 
to every competitor. His language, which 
Chenier formerly reprobated as overcharged 
with emphasis and age jpwen'x f has acquired a 
much greater purity of style during the last 
few years; and the two volumes now under 
our consideration are strongly characterized 
by that exquisite elegance, that force of ex- 
pression, and that originality of ideas, which 
we so much admire in “ Atala,” and the 
““ Martyrs,” and are, besides, almost free from 
the instances of bad taste, and those defects of 
style, which disfigure the above-mentioned 
works. 

The Travels in America and Italy include, 
Ist, A sketch of the life of Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand, “in order,” we are told, “ to fami- 
liarize the reader with the young traveller, 
whom he is to follow beyond seas.” It may be 
readily supposed that it is not from this source 
that we have drawn our biographical notice of 
the author of “ Atala,” but from the less par- 
tial information which our own recollection, or 
friends of M. de Chateaubriand, have afforded 


us. 

2d. The Travels in America, in which the 
chapter on the Spanish Republics, the descrip- 
tion of the lakes in Canada, some few pages 
devoted to the natural history of the animals 
peculiar to the United States;, and lastly, a 
parallel between Washington and Buonaparte, 
pak peer remarkable-—The last we ex- 


“If we compare Washington and Buona- 
parte, man to man, the genius of the former 
seems "wVuaniuases tikeees’ than that A the 
parte, to that race of the Alexanders and Ce- 
sars, who surpass the ordinary stature of man- 


Chateaubriand’s Travels. 








person ; he is not placed on a vast theatre ; 
is not pitted against the ablest 
the mightiest monarchs of his time; he 
verses no seas; he hurries not from 
to Vienna, and from Cadiz to Moscow; he d 
fends himself with a handful of citizens on 
soil without recollections and without cele- 
brity, in the narrow circle of the domestic 
hearths. He fights none of those battles which 
renew the triumphs of la and Pharsalia ; 
he overturns no thrones © re-compose 
with their ruins; he places not his foot on the 
necks of kings; he sends not word to them in 
the vestibules of his palaces, 


‘Qu'ils se font trop attendre, et qu’ Attila 
s’ennuie.’ 


e ? 


[ 


“Something of stillness envelops the ac- 
tions of Washington; he acts deliberately; 
you would say that he feels himself to be the 
representative of the liberty of future ps 
that he is afraid of compromising it. It is not 
his own destinies but those of his country with 
which this hero of a new kind is charged ; he 
allows not himself to hazard what does not be- 
long to him. But what light bursts forth from 
this profound obscurity ! arch the unknown 
forests where glistened the sword of Washing- 
ton, what will you find there? graves? no! a 
world! Washington has left the United States 
for a trophy of his field of battle. 

“ Buonaparte has not any one characteristic 
of this grave American: he fights on an old 
soil, surrounded with glory and celebrity: he 
wishes to create nothing but his own renown ; 
he takes upon himself nothing but his own ag- 
grandizement. He seems to be aware that: his 
mission will be short, that the torrent which 
falls from such a height will speedily be ex- 
hausted: he hastens to enjoy and to abuse his 
glory,as men doa fugitive youth. Like the 
of Homer, he wants to reach the end of the world 
in four steps: he appears on every shore, he has- 
tily inscribes his name in the annals of every 
nation; he throws crowns as he runs, to his 
family and his soldiers; he is ina hurry in his 
monuments, in his laws, in his victories. 
Stooping over the world, with one hand he 
overthrows kings, and with the other strikes 
down the revolutionary giant; but in crushing 
anarchy he stifles liberty, and finally loses his 
own in the field of his last battle. 

“Each is rewarded according to his works: 
Washington raises his nation to independence: 
a retired magistrate, he sinks quietly to rest 
beneath his paternal roof, amid the regrets 
of his countrymen, and the veneration of all 
nations. 

“‘ Buonaparte robbed a nation of its indepen- 
dence: a fallen emperor, he is hurried into an 
exile where the fears of the world deem him 
not safely enough imprisoned in the custody of 
the ocean. So long as, feeble and chained 
upon a rock, he struggles with death, Europe 
dares not lay down its arms. He expires: this 
intelligence, published at the gate of the palace 
before which the conqueror had caused so 
many funerals to be proclaimed, neither 
nor astonishes the passenger: what had 
citizens to deplore? — ; 

“The republic of Washington subsists, 
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whereas the empire of B is destroyed: 
he died between the first and second voyage of 
a Frenchman, who found a grateful nation 
where he had fought for a few oppressed cvlo- 
nists. 

* Washington and Buonaparte sprang from 
the bosom of a republic: both ue af berty, 
the one was faithful to it, the other betrayed it. 
Their lot in futurity will be as different as 
their choice. 

“ The name of Washington will spread with 
liberty from to age ; it will mark the com- 
mencement of a new era for mankind. 

“The name of Buonaparte also will be re- 
= by future generations; but it will not 

accompanied with any benediction, and will 
frequently serve for authority to oppressors, 

t or small. 

“ Washington was completely the represen- 
tative of the wants, the ideas, the knowledge, 
and the opinions of his time; he seconded in- 
stend of thwarting the movement of mind; he 
aimed at that which it was his duty to aim at: 
hence the coherence and the perpetuity of his 
work. This man, who appears not very strik- 
ing, because, he is natural and in his just pro- 
portions, blended his existence with that of his 
country; his glory is the common patrimony 
of growing civilization: his renown towers 
like one of those sanctuaries, whence flows an 
inexhaustible spring for the people. 

“ Buonaparte might, in like manner, have 
enriched the sable Teale he acted upon the 
most civilized, the most intelligent, the bravest, 
and the most brilliant nation of the earth. 
What rank would he occupy at this day in the 
universe, if he had combined magnanimity 
with the heroic qualities which he possessed— 
if, Washington and Buonaparte in one, he had 
appointed liberty the heir to his glory. 

“ But this prodigious giant did not complete- 
ly connect his destinies with those of his con- 
temporaries: his genius belonged to modern 
times, his ambition was of by-gone ages; he 
did not perceive that the miracles of his life far 
surpassed the value of a diadem, and that this 
Gothic ornament would ill become him. Some- 
times he advanced a step with the age, at 
others he retrograded towards the past; and 
whether he opposed or followed the current of 
time, by his immense strength he repelled the 
waves or hurried them along with him. In his 
eyes men were but an engine of power; no 
sympathy subsisted between their happiness 
and bis. He promised to deliver, and the fet- 
tered them; he secluded himself from them; 
they withdrew from him. The kings of Egypt 
placed their sepulchral pyramids not among 

ing fields, but amid sterile sands; those 
vast tombs stand like eternity in the desert: in 
their image Buonaparte built the monument of 
his renown. 

. ey ae ret = rte bos the con- 
queror urope e legislator of America, 
now turn their eyes from the stage of the 
world; a few players who excite tears of Jaugh- 
ter, are not ing at.” 

$4. The Journey in Italy, of which the letter 
on Rome, and a few pages on Mount Vesuvius, 

have been hitherto known to the public. 
Five days in Auvergne, not published 
before ; and . 


. 
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5th. The Journey to Mount Biane, the first 
edition of which came out in 1806, 

These two volumes are preceded by an ad- 
‘mirably written Preface, constituting in itself, 
indeed, a beautiful work. It is a sort of gene- 
ral history of travels, and as the author terms 
it, “a general survey of geographical science, 
and as it were, a map of the route of man upon 
the globe.” It is not free from errors; such, 
for instance, are the omitting to mention .4pol- 
lonius, whose history Philostrates has recorded 
among the travellers of ancient times; the in- 
troducing in his chronology of travellers, Asce- 
lin, Carpin, and Rubruquis, who lived in the 
13th century, before Rabbi Benjamin, of Tu- 
dela, who wrote in the 12th; and lastly, the 
asserting tnat the English and French naviga- 
tors “ have not left a rock unexplored” in the 
South Seas; whereas it is notorious that new 
discoveries are daily made. But these defects 
are trifles, compared to the numberless beau- 
ties with which this Preface abounds. Com- 
pelled to confine, within a very limited space,a 
subject requiring such vast descriptions, he ex- 
presses his meaning with astonishing, yet accu- 
rate brevity. Never, perhaps, have humaa ad- 
ventures been related with more truly poetic 
taste. For the conclusion of this Preface, we 
refer to Tue Spuywx of the 22d December; it 
exhibits eloquence of the first order; and the 
following extract is replete with interest and 
originality : 

“In the Pacific Ocean a similar revolution 
has taken place. The Sandwich Islands form 
a kingdom civilized by Tamehameha. This 
kingdom has a navy composed of a score brigs 
and a few frigates. Deserters from English 
ships have become princes: they have erected 
forts, defended by excellent artillery; they 
carry on an active commerce, on the one hand 
With America, on the other with Asia. The 
death of Tamehameha has restored the power 
to the petty feudal lords of the Sandwich 
Islands, but not destroyed the germs of civili- 
zation. There were recently seen at the Opera 
in London a king and queen of those islanders, 
who ate Captain Cook, though they worshipped 
his bones in the temple consecrated to the god 
Rono. This king and queen fell victims to the 
uncongenial climate of England; and Lord 
i Se the heir to the title of the great poet 
who expired at Missolonghi, was the officer 
appointed to convey the remains of the de- 
ceased sovereigns to their native islands :—re- 
markable contrasts and incidents enough, | 
think, in all conscience! 

“ Otaheite has lost its dances, its songs, its 
volaptuous manners. The females of the new 
Cythera, whose beauty was perhaps too highly 
extolled by Bougainville, are now become, 
under their bread-fruit and their elegant palm- 
trees, puritans, who attend preaching, read the 
Scriptures with Methodist missionaries, hold 
religious controversies from morning to night, 
and atone by a profound ennui for the too great 

y gaiety of their mothers. Bibles and ascetic 
+ works are printed at Otaheite. 

“ A sovereign of the island, King Pomare, 
became legislator: he promulgated a code of 
criminal laws consisting of nineteen articles, 





and appointed four hundred j to carry 
teas aoe into effect. Murder is pun- 
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whed with death. Calumny in the first degree 
has a penalty attached to it: the calumniator 
is obliged to make with his own hands a piece 
of high road from two to four miles long, and 
twelve feet wide. ‘The road must be rounded,’ 
says the royal ordinance, ‘that the rain-water 
may run off on each side.’ If there were a 
similar law in France, we should have the finest 
roads in Europe.” 


—_—- <=. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


1. @uvres de Moliere, avec un Commentaire, 
un Discours Préliminaire, et une Vie de Mo- 
liere. Par M. Auger, de U Académie Fran- 
caise. Dvols. Svo. Paris. 1819—1827. 

2. Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Mo- 
liere. Par J. Taschereau. Paris. 1820. 
Sve. 


Ir will be universally admitted that in tragic 
performances nothing can be more distinctly 
different than the laws which regulate the 
French and English stage. The dissimilarity 
is so great, that a native of either country, 
however candid or liberal, must have studied 
with some attention the literature of the other, 
to enable him, not merely to relish, but even 
to endure the tragedies of the neighbourin 
kingdom. A Parisian critic would be shocke 
at the representation of Hamlet au naturel, and 
the most patient spectator in a Drury Lane 
audience would incur some risk of dislocating 
his jaws with yawning, during the represen- 
tation of a chef-d’@uvre of Racine or Corneille. 
This difference betwixt the taste of two highly 
civilized nations is not surprising, when we 
consider that the English tragedy existed a 
hundred years at least before the Feces; and 
is therefore censured by our neighbours as par- 
taking, to a certain extent, of the barbarity 
and grossness of the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
The two great tragedians of France, on the 
contrary, had the task of entertaining a polished 
and highly ceremonious court, whose judgment 
was at least as fastidious as it was correct, and 
in whose eyes a breach of etiquette was a more 
formidable crime than any deficiency in spirit 


or rao 

hus the English stage exhibited in word 
and in action every “ change of many-coloured 
life,” mingled the tragic with the comic, the 
ludicrous with the horrible, seized by storm on 
the applause of the half-startled, half-affrighted 
audience, and presented to the judgment, like 
Salvator’s landscapes to the eye, a chaos of the 
wonderful, mixed with the grotesque, agitating 
the passions too strongly to leave time to in- 
quire whether the rules of critical taste were 
not frequently violated. The French stage, 
on the other hand, is carefully and exactly li- 
mited by a sense of decorum, which, exercised 
in its rigour, may be called the tyranny of taste. 
It is not lawful to please, says this dramatic 
code, unless by observance of certain arbitrary 
rules: or to create a deeper and a more intense 
interest, than a strict obedience to the precepts 
of Aristotle and his modern commentators will 
permit. The English authors have therefore 
— exhibiting striking incidents and ex- 


Moliere. 








traordinary characters placed in violent 
trast, at the risk of shocking p 
their keenest partizans must own, that they 
have been often absurd, when they aimed at 
being sublime. The French, on the other 
hand, limiting themselves in general to long 
dramatic dialogues, in which is rather 
analyzed than displayed, have sometimes be- 
come tedious by a display of i ity, where 
the spectator expected touches of foeling . It 
follows as a matter of course, that each coun- 
try, partial to the merits of its own style of 
amusement, and struck with the faults which 
belong to a cast of composition so extremely 
different, is as severe in censuring the forei 
stage, as it is indulgent in judging of its own. 
Two important questions arise out of this: 
first, whether, considering the many differences 
betwixt the taste both of nations and indivi- 
duals, either country is entitled to condemn ~ 
with acrimony the favourite authors of the 
other, merely because they did not hit a mark 
against which they never directed their ar- 
rows? and, secondly, whether there may not 
remain to be trodden, by some splendid geni 
yet to be born, some middle path, which may 
attain the just mean betwixt that English free- 
dom approaching to license, and the severe 
system of French criticism, that sometimes 
cramps and subjects the spirit whieh it is only 
designed to guide or direct? 

Happily for us, our present subject does not 
require us to prosecute an inquiry so delicate 
as that which we have been led to touch upon. 
The difference in the national tastes of France 
and England, so very remarkable when we 
compare the tragedies of the two countries, is 
eink less conspicuous in their comic dramas; 
where, setting aside their emancipation from 
the tenets of the Stagyrite, the English comic 
writers do, or ought to, propose to themselves 
the same object with the French of the same 
class. Asa proof of this, we may remark, that 
very few French tragedies have ever been 
translated, and of these few (the Zaire of Vol- 
taire excepted) still fewer have become per- 
manently popular, or have been reckoned stock- 
plays—whereas the ee authors, from the 
age of the great man of whom we are about to 
speak, down to the present day, have been in 
the habit of transferring to British 
almost all the comedies which have been 
received m France. How it happens, that two 
nations which differ so much in their estima- 
tion of the terrible or the pathetic should agree 
so exactly in their sense of the gay, the witt 
and the humorous, is a different question, which 
we are not called upon to discuss very deeply. 
Lord Chesterfield, however, has long since re- 
marked (with the invidious intention of silenc- 
ing an honest laugh) that laughter is a vulgar 
convulsion, commor. to all men, and that a ri- 
diculous incident, such as the member of a com- 
pany attempting to sit down when he has no 
chair behind him, will create a louder peal of 
mirth, than could be excited by the most bril- 
liant sally of wit. We go no further with his 
lordship than to agree, that the sense of the 
comic is far more general among mankind, and 
far less altered and modified by the artificial 
rules of society, than that of the pathetic; and 
that a hundred men of different ranks or dif- 
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nature, to which the ludicrous feel- 
comic - mars of a bo tat ate 
more congenial a with his ac- 
Sul sulnorios,—or as a proof of the kindness of 
Providence, which, placing us in a valley of 
sorrows, has enabled us, from our conformation, 
to be readily moved by such mirth-exciting 
circumstances as it s, and by this pro- 
pensity to counteract the depression of spirits 
oceasioned by all that is gloomy and melanchol 
around us. To us it is enough to be assured, 
the universal sense of the humorous ren- 
such a complete master of comedy as Mo- 

property, not of that country alone 
was with his birth, but of the 
civilized world, and of Eng'and in particular, 
whose drama has been enriched by versions of 
so many of his best pieces. 

As, however, we suspect that the history of 
this great author, the prince certainly of co- 
mic writers, is but little known to our English 
readers, we shall give a sketch of Moliere's 
life from the interesting and well-told narrative 
of his recent bi er, Mons. Taschereau. 

Le Menteur of the Great Corneille, (known 
tothe British reader under the title of the Liar,) 
which in 1642, was perhaps the first 

to the more just and elevated species 
comedy. It was, however, a translation 
Spanish, and although it must be 
termed a comedy founded u character, in 
which the w incidents regularly on 
each other, and tend to enhance the ridicule 
the foible of the hero; the plot has 
relish of the old Spanish 

upon disrui : 
datk lanterns, und trep-doors. "Tie 
comedies of Don Bertrand de aral, and Le 
com by Thomas 
more distinctly and decidedly 
and bustle, similar to thoee 
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* —- fill’d the stage with all the crowd 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued, 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses, 
Whose deepest plot is how to break folks’ noses.” 
We 


may, therefore say, that, relieved occa- 

by the lively absurdity of the Italian 
the comedy of intrigue, depending for 
-trick and strata- 
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Paris, 15th January, 16223. His family consist- 
ed of decent burghers, who had for two or three 
generations followed the business of manufac- 
turers of tapestry, or dealers in that commodi- 
ty. Jean P in, the father of the poet, also 
enjoyed the office of valet-de-chambre in the 
royal household. He endeavoured to bring his 
son up to the same business, but finding that it 
was totally inconsistent with the taste and 
temper of the young Jean-Baptiste, he placed 
him at the Jesuits’ College of Clermont, now 
the College of Louis-le-Grand. Young Poque- 
lin had scarcely terminated his course of phi- 
losophy, when, having obtained the situation 
of assistant and successor to his father, in his 
post of valet-de-chambre to the king, he was 
called on to attend Louis XIII. in a tour to Nar- 
bonne, which lasted nearly a year. Doubtless, 
the opportunities which this journey afforded 
him, of comparing the manners and follies of 
the royal court and of the city of Paris, with 
those which he found still existing in the pro- 
vincial towns, and amongst the rural noblesse, 
were not lost upon the poet by whose satirical 
powers they were destined to be immortalized. 

On his return to Paris, young Poquelin com- 
menced the study of the law; nay, it appears 
probable, that he was actually admitted an ad- 
vocate. But the name of Moliere must be 
added to the long list of those who have be- 
come conspicuous for success in the fine arts, 
having first adopted the pursuit of them in con- 
tradiction to the will of their parents; and in 
whom, according to Voltaire, nature has proved 
stronger than education. 

Instead of frequenting the courts, Jean-Bap- 
tiste Poquelin was an assiduous attendant upon 
such companies of players as then amused the 
metropolis, and at length placed himself at the 
head of a society of young men, who began by 
acting plays for amusement, and ended by per- 
forming with a view to emolument. His pa- 
rents were greatly distressed by the step he 
had taken. He had plunged himself into a pro- 
fession which the law pronounced infamous, 
and nothing short of rising to the very top of 
it could restore his estimation in society. 
Whatever internal confidence of success the 

Poquelin might himself feel, his chance 
of being extricated from the tion to 
which he had subjected himself must have 
seemed very precarious to others; and we can- 
not be surprised that his relations were morti- 
fied and with his conduct. Tocoa- 
ciliate their prejudices as much as possible, he 
dropped the appellation of Poquelin, and as- 
sumed that of Moliere, that he might not tar- 
nish the family name. But with what indiffer- 
ence should we now read the name of Poque- 
lin, had it never been conjoined with that of 
Moliere, devised to supersede and conceal it! 
It appears that the liberal sentiments of the 
royal 


court left Moliere in ion of his 
ffice, notwithstanding his change of ‘quien 
sion. 

From the year 1646 to 1653, it is only known 
that ee travelled of wttlling play as - 
a a com stro players. 
is sai ‘that with the neteral turn of young 
authors, who ere more desirous to combine 
scenes of strong emotion, than of comic situa- 


tion, he attempted to produce a tragedy called 
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The Thebaid. Its indifferent success disgusted 
him with the buskin, and, it may be observed, 
that in proportion as he affects, in other com- 
itions, any thing approaching to the tragic, 
bis admirable facility of expression seems to 
abandon him, and he becomes stiff and fiat. 

In the year 1653 Moliere’s brilliant comedy 
of L’ Etourdi was performed at Lyons, and gave 
a noble presage of the talents of its illustrious 
author. The piece is known to English readers 
by a translation entitled Sir Martin Marplot, 
made originally by the celebrated Duke of 
Newcastle, and adapted to the stage by the pen 
of Dryden. The piece turns upon the schemes 
formed by a clever and intriguing valet to fa- 
cilitate the union betwixt his master and the 
heroine of the scene, all of which are succes- 
sively baffled and disconcerted by the bustlin 
interference of the lover himself. The Frenc 
original has infinitely the superiority of the 
English imitation; not only as being the origi- 
nal, but because the character of the luckless 
lover is drawn with an exquisitely finer pencil. 
Lélie is an inconsequential, light-headed, gen- 
tleman-like coxcomb, but Sir Martin Marplot 
isa fool. In the English drama, the author 
seems to have considered his hero as so tho- 
roughly stupid, that he rewards the address of 
the intriguing domestic with the hand of the 
lady. e French author gave no occasion 
for this gross indecorum. L'Etourdi was fol- 
lowed by Le Dépit 4moureuz, an admirable en- 
tertainment; although the French critics be- 
stow some censure on both for a carelessness of 
style, to which a foreigner may profess him- 
self indifferent. Both these performances were 
received with the greatest applause by nume- 
rous ougemees and as far as the approbation 
of provincial theatres couid confer reputation, 
that of Moliere was now established. 

There was, however, a temptation which 
threatened to withdraw him from the worship 
of Thalia. This was an offer on the part of 
the Prince of Conti, who had been his condis- 
ciple at coliege, to create+Moliere his secre- 
tary. He declined this, on account of his 
devoted attachment to his own profession, 
strengthened on this occasion, perhaps, by his 
knowledge how the place had become vacant. 
This it seems was by the death of Sarrasin, 
(who had held the office,) in consequence of 
un mauvais traitement de Monsergneur le 
Prince de Conti. In plain English, the Prince 
had, with the fire-tongs, knocked down his se- 
cretary, who never recovered from the effects 
of the blow. It is probable that, notwithstand- 
ing the laurel chaplet worn by Moliere, he had 
little faith in the Sic evitabile fulmen. 

This was in 1654. He continued to peram- 
bulate the provinces with his company for seve- 
ral years longer; in 1658 he returned to Paris, 
and at last, through the influence of his patron 
the prince of Conti, was introduced to Mon- 
sieur, the king's brother, and by him presented 
to the king and queen. On the 24th of Octo- 
ber, his company performed in presence of the 
royal an and he obtained the royal license 

eatre under the title of Troupe de 

rT, in opposition to, or in emulation of, 

the comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne. 
The pieces which Moliere had already com- 
posed were received with great favour, but it 





was not until 1659, that he commenced the ho- _ 


which he waged for so years. It was 
then that he produced Les 7 Ridicules. 
To understand the purpose of this satirical 


drama, the English reader must be informed, 
that there existed at Paris a coterie of women 
of rank, who pretended to the most exalted re- 
finement of thought, expression, and sentiment. 
These were waited upun and i a 
certain number of men of fashion several 
——- ene a who used towards them, in 
conductin ir gallant intercourse, a peculiar 
strain of high-flown, tic gallantry, like 


? 
that which was formerly in fashion in : 
when every maid of honour spoke the affected 
iety met in 


jargon called Euphuism. This 


the Hotel de Rambouillet, under the 
of the marchioness, its mistress. re were 
amongst them several persons of real wit and 
talent, a circumstance which only served to 
render the false taste which presided in the as- 
sembly more whimsically conspicuous. The 
language which the adepts of this sect piqued 
themselves on using, was a series of cold, far- 
fetched, extravagant metaphors and emblems, 
as remote from good taste as from common 
sense; and adorned with flights which resem- - 
bled those of Cowley and Donne in their love 
verses. If wit, as Dr. Johnson observes of the 
metaphysical poets, consists in a combination 
of dissimilar images—a discovery of occult re- 
semblances in things apparently unlike—the 
conversation of the Hotel de Rambouillet had 
more than enough of it. Their amorous intes- 
course was all in trope and re; the more 
remote and extravagant so much the more to 
be es rn The land of gallantry was-gra- 
phically illustrated as a country through whi 
the pilgrim-lover travelled, ing himself 
successively of the village of ee the 
hamlet of billets-douz, and the of petits 
soins. The expressions of real passion are al- 
ways obvious and intelligible, but this pragma- 
tical association made love without interest or 
concern; their courtship. was void of tender- 
ness—their sorrow could excite no sympathy ; 
—it was sufficient that they said what 
never, they hoped, been said before. 
whole language, or rather jargon of the 
ty, was a succession of enigmas, the sense 
which much resembled i 

horse, that could not be taken 
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limathias was published by Ribou, in 1661, from 
which, or some similar authority, Bret, the 
editor of Moliere, quotes the ing tropes 
of rhetoric, which cannot easily be rendered 
into English. A night was called (the 
reader ‘yess divine w Shepiet ea omens tr- 
nocent r—a une chai 
rituelle—water, U’humeur ein aaa te 
braves incommodes, and a disdainful smile, un 
bouillon d’orgueil. 
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the effect of making the female aspirant 
treat with contempt the man whom she 
chanced to call husband, for his total i 

of the procedure in love matters. Such, 


at least, were the ostensible bounds within 
which these apish and fantastic tricks were 
practised; whether the limits were ever trans- 
gressed, is a question rather for the scandalous 
chronicle than the critic. To add singularity 
of manners to abstruseness of language and 
sentiment, the lady who entertained these co- 
teries received the company in bed, and the 
arranged themselves around her in 

the aleove where it was placed. Then flowed 
that inimitable tide of affected conversation, in 
which one ambiguous, tortuous and metaphy- 
sical conceit gave place to another still more 
y~—where, by dint of what the circle 
termed delicacy of sentiment and felicity of 
expression, they became perfectly unintelligi- 
ble, and , instead of being put to its 
natural and legitimate purpose shadien and 
receiving information, was employed to give 
vent to all the nonsensical extrav es of a 
bizarre faney, which resembled legitimate wit 
as little as a Will-of-the-Wisp is like the even- 
ing star. True wit, doubtless, (but for the 
time distorted and abused,) had some place in 
the coterie, since Sevigné, Menage, Deshouil- 
léres, L’Enclos, and other persons distinguish- 
ed for talent, ee werk this absurd fashion; 
forgetting or ting the precept of a bard 
who himself bm remembered it :—that it is 
better wit should not be displayed at all, than 
that every expression should be tortured into a 
There could not be more legitimate food for 
satire than a system of solemn pedantic foppe- 
ry, which its proselytes, in the extremity of 
a ry cn seg - As mat refined 
perfection antry. ile this ridiculous 
affectation was adopted by the learned and no- 
ble, and even by prelates as well as nobles, Mo- 
liere, so lately the manager of a company of 


strolling players, was | that piece, the 
dischar of which was to disperse this flock 
of j ws in borrowed feathers. 


he title of his drama was taken from one 

of the rules of the society at the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet not yet alluded to. As the females 
were frozen towards their insipid gallants, they 
made amends by lavishing the extremity of 
tender friendship upon each other. Ma cies, 
ma précieuse, were their usual terms of endear- 
ment, and from thence the title of Les Pré- 
cieusss Ridicules. In this celebrated piece, 
Moliere introduced two females, ( hter and 
niece of a worthy burgess called Gorgibus,) 
who, having become infected with the false 
wit and try of the ruelles, and having 
substituted, according to a fashion practised by 
the ¢légantes of the day, the sonorous names 
of Amite and Polizéne for their baptismal 
ones of Cathos and Madelon, with all the sen- 
timental jargon which belonged to their new 
ives, have set themselves up as pré- 
creuses of the first class. They have, of course, 
a suitable contempt for honest Gorgibus, whose 
treme, occasioned hy the perverse ele- 
\gance of his woman-kind, who, in their at- 
tempts to emulate the follies and conceits of 
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Solageenioketiaion fnteinte 
by which Madame de Rambouillet was disti 
guished, even in her funeral sermon,) talk ina 
style which he cannot end, and act in 
a manner that leads him to doubt their sanity 
of mind. The proposals of two gentlemen, ap- 
proved by Gorgibus, who thought them fit 
matches for his damsels, have n rejected 
with such extremity of scorn by the two prin- 
cesses, that the rejected suitors determine to 
revenge themselves, which they do by causing 
their two valets, impudent conceited coxcombs 
of course, to be introduced to Aminte and Po- 
lixéne, as men of fashion and quality. The 
Précieuses mistake the extravagant and absurd 
foppery, the second-hand airs of finery, and 
the vulgar impudence of the Marquis de Mas- 
earille and the Vicomte de Jodelet, for the ex- 
tremity of wit and gallantry: while the disco- 
very, and the shame and confusion with which 
the unfortunate sentimentalists are overwheln- 
ed, form the diverting conclusion of this amu- 
ong drama. 

he piece was acted for the first time 18th 
November, 1659, and received with unanimous 
ae The public, like children admitted 
behind the scenes, saw, with wonder and mirth, 
the trumpery which they had admired as 
crowns, sceptres, and royal robes, when beheld 
at a distance,—thus learning to estimate, at 
their real value, the affected airs of super-ex- 
cellence and transcendental elegance assumed 
by the frequenters of the Hotel de Rambouillet. 

On the other hand, the party who were con- 
sequently made the laughing-stock of the the- 
atre, were much hurt and offended, nor was 
the injury at all the lighter, that some of them 
had sense enough to feel that the isement 
was deserved. "They had no reme@y, however, 
but to swallow their chagrin, and call them- 
selves by their own names in future. Menage 
expressed his own recantation in the words of 
Clovis, when he becaine a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and told his assembled Franks they 
must now burn the idols which they had hith- 
erto adored. The affectation of the period, 
such as we have described it, received a blow 
no less effectual than that which Ben Jonson, 
by his satire called ‘ Cynthia's Revels” inflict- 
ed on the kindred folly of Euphuism; or as the 
author of “ The Baviad and Mewviad” dealt to 
similar affectations of our own day. But Mo 
liere made a body of formidable enemies 
amongst the powerful and the learned, whose 
false pretensions to wit and elegance he had so 
rudely exposed. 

Two things were temarkable as attending 
the representation of this excellent satire; 
first, that an old man, starting up in the par- 
terre, exclaimed, “ Courage, Moliere, this is 
real comedy!” and, secondly, that the author 
himself, perceiving, from the general applause, 
that he had touched the true vein of composi- 
tion, declared his pur henceforward to read 
his lessons from the co bosom, instead of 
studying the pages of Terence and Plautus. 

Les Précieuses Ridicules has been imitated 


by Shadwell with considerable success in his 
comedy of Bury-fair. And here we may re- 
mark, that M. Taschereau is led, probably from 
the example of most English authors, to speak 
of this dramatist with more contempt than he 























deserved. Shadwell was unfortunate in being 
placed in rivalry with Dryden, and still more 
so in becoming the object of his satire. But 
he had a strong sense of humour, and occasion- 
ally great power in expressing it. He was the 
Ben Season of his day, however inferior to him 
in genius; and as a painter of manners, his 
works ought not to be lost sight of by the Eng- 
lish antiquary. 

Moliere next produced, in 1690, Sganarelle, 
ou Le Cocu Imaginaire. His biographer, like 
Master Ford, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
censures this second title as coarse and indeli- 
cate, unpleasing to the ear as the names of 
Amaimon, Lucifer, and Barbason. We trust 
that detestation of the vice has since Moliere’s 
time introduced among his countrymen such 
laudable horror against the appellative of the 

rincipal sufferer. Since the days of the Ita- 
fian novellieri, Boccacio, Bandello, and the rest, 
their tales of intrigue had been imitated in the 
Cent Nouvelles, the Tales of the Queen of Na- 
varre, and other works of a similar kind. In 
all these collections, the seductive intrigues, 
which carry dishonour and desolation into the 
bosom of families, had been exposed by the no- 
velists, and listened to by their hearers, the 
courtiers of a licentious age, as fitting subjects 
for jest and raillery rather than crimes impe- 
ratively demanding censure. If Moliere, on 
the present and future occasions, lent his ad- 
mirable talents to the same depraved purpose 
of entertaining profligates by placing their guilt 
in a lndicrous point of view, Fortune reserved 
for him a severe retaliation, of which we shail 
speak hereafter. 

After an unsuccessful effort at a serious 
piece, (Don Garcie de Navarre, ou Le Prince 
Jalouz,) Moliere resumed his natural bent; 
and in L’Ecole des Maris, presented one of his 
best compositions, and at once obliterated all 
recollection of his failure. 

It was acted at Paris with unanimous ap- 
plause, and again represented at the magnifi- 
cent entertainment given by the superintend- 
ent of finances, Fouquet, to Louis XIV. and 
his splendid court. + nate at once the most 
opulent and the most splendid man of his time, 
had exhausted every species of incense which 
could be offered to a royal idol. The beautiful 
Bejart, whom Moliere afterwards married, ap- 
peared asa Naiad, in a shell shaped like the 
chariot of a sea-goddess, and delivered an ele- 
- compliment composed by Pelisson. Le 

run painted the decorations of the scene,—Le 
Notre laid out the surrounding architectural 
ornaments,—La Fontaine wrote verses,—Mo- 
liere composed and performed parts which 
none but himself could have invented. All 
visible to the eye was mirth unbounded, wealth 
immeasurable, a mighty king receiving the ho- 
mage of a devoted subject. But never was 
there so complete a resemblance of the ban- 
quet of Damocles. The sharp glaive, suspend- 
ed by a single hair, was hanging above the head 
of the devoted entertainer. Accustomed, like 
the successful lover of Danaé, to make love in 
a shower of gold, the financier had found an 
unexpected resistance in Mademoiselle La Val- 
liere, a beautiful young person, attached to the 
train of Madame, the king’s sister-in-law. Pro- 
voked at his want of success, the superintend- 
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ent watched so closely every motion of the 
lady, that he discovered he had the king for 
his rival. Fouquet, at this moment, was not 
without hopes of attaining the unbounded 
power d by the lately deceased prime 
minister, the Cardinal Mazarin. Yet my = 
he nourished this distinguished ambition, hi 
views as a courtier and statesman could not 
make him suppress his resentment, and, with 
extreme imprudence, he let La Valliere know 
that he was acquainted with the secret of her 
attachment. Indignant at the freedom of the 
communication, La Valliere lost no time in in- 
forming her royal lover of the ems It 
was at the period of the magnificent at 
Vaux, that the king’s resentment and jea 
were roused to the highest pitch, by his seeing 
a portrait of Mademoiselle La Valliere in the 
cabinet of the ambitious financier. He would 
have had him arrested and sent to prison on 
the spot, had not the queen-mother deterred 
him by the simple yet expressive words— 
“ What! in the middle of an entertainment 
which he gives to you?” The punishment 
was only delayed till it could be less seanda- 
lous. ‘The disgrace of the superintendent fol- 
lowed close on his nificent entertainment. 

Besides L’ Ecole des Maris, Moliere contribu- 
ted to the celebrated entertainment at Vaux a 
dramatic representation, called Les Facheur, 
consisting of a series of detached scenes, which 
were only designed to be acted during the in- 
tervals of a ballet, to fill the stage while the 
dancers were changing their dresses and cha- 
racters for a new exhibition. In these scenes, 
a lover, who has an assignation with his mis- 
tress, is represented as successively interrup- 
ted by various importunate persons, (in -mo- 
dern tongue bores,) who come to intrude on 
him their company and their follies. But out 
of such slender materials, what a lecture upon 
follies of character and manners has Moliere 
contrived to read us! 

Even the jealous fury which animated Louis 
did not prevent his entering into the humour 
of “ Les Facheux,” and poimting out to Mo- 
liere another folly, which might a t the 
list of the tormenting intruders. This existed 
in the person of Monsieur de Soyecourt, Grand 
Veneur or Great Huntsman to the King, wild- 
ly and exclusively attached to the pleasures of 
the chase. The royal hint was not neglected, 
but it became necessary, in order to acquire 
the terms of the chase necessary to be placed 
in the mouth of the new character, that Mo- 
liere should apply to Monsieur de Soyecourt 
himself, who with unsuspicious good-naturo, 
furnished the comedian with an ample voca- 
bulary of the phrases destined to render him- 
self ridiculous. The scene which Moliere 
composed on this occasion exhibits a 
contrast betwixt French and English manners. 
Dorante is a courtier devoted to the chase, who 
insists upon telling Eraste a story about a 
late hunting-match in which he was engaged; 
and which was broken off by a country gentle- 
man, who, against all the rules of venerte, shot 
the stag dead with a pistol. In England, such 
a country gentleman as Squire Western would 
have understood hunting better than all the no- 


bles of the court of St. James's. 
M. Taschereau observes, that in one scene 
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of this little unconnected of scenes, 
which nevertheless has more wit and nature in 
it than most regular comedies, the poet has 
shown his philosophy as well as his power of 
comedy. It is where he recognises the efforts 
of the King to put a stop to the Gothic and 
barbarous custom of duelling. “It is an exam- 
ple which ought to teach poets how to employ 
the influence they possess over the human 
heart.” We subscribe to the opinion, yet must 
add that it was also a high and exquisite touch 
of flattery, although very properly introduced 
in the only drama which Moliere inscribed to 
Louis XIV. 

L’ Ecole des Femmes was Moliere’s next work 
of importance. It is a comedy of the highest 
order. An old gentleman, who had been an 
intriguer in his youth, and knew (as he flat- 

himself,) all the wiles of woman kind, en- 
deavours to avoid what he considers as the 
usual fate of husbands, by marrying his ward, 
a beautiful girl, simple almost to silliness, but 
to whom nature has given as much of old mo- 
ther Eve's talent for persuasion and imposition 
as enables her to baffle all the schemes of her 
aged admirer, and unite herself to a young 
t more suited to herage. The “ Coun- 
try Wife” of Wycherly is an imitation of this 
iece, with the demerit on the part of the Eng- 
author of having rendered licentious a 
plot which in Moliere’s hands is only gay. 

Al h this piece was well received and 
highly applauded, it was at the same time se- 
verely criticised by those who had swallowed 
without digesting the ridicule which the au- 
thor had heaped on the Hotel de Rambouillet 
in the “‘ Précieuses Ridicules,” and on the va- 
rious conceits and follies of the court in “ Les 
Facheux.” Such critics having shown them- 
selves too wise to express the pain which they 
felt on their own account, now set up as guar- 
dians of the purity of the national morals, and 
of the national language. A naive expression 
used by Agnés was represented as depraving 
the one; a low and somewhat vulgar phrase 
was insisted upon as calculated to ruin the 
other. This affected severity in morals and 

did not impose on the public, who 
were quite aware of the motive of critics who 
endeavoured to ground such formidable charges 
on foundations so limited. The celebrated Boi- 
leau drew his pen in defence of his friend, in 
whose most burlesque expression there truly 
lurked a learned and useful moral: “ Let the 
envious exclaim against thee,’’ he said, “ be- 
cause thy scenes are agreeable to all the vul- 
gar; if thou wert less acquainted with the art 
of pleasing, thou wouldst be enabled to please 
even thy censors.” Moliere himself wrote a 
defence of “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” “ in which,” 
says M. Taschereau, “ he had the good fortune 
to escape the most dangerous fault of an author 
writing upon his own compositions, and to ex- 
hibit wit, where some people would only have 
shown vanity and self-conceit.” 

The wrath of these —z and prejudiced 
critics proceeded beyond all the bounds of lite- 
rary censure. The Duc de la Feuillade, sup- 
posed to be the original of a ridiculous man of 
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ing that the aristocratic laws of the French 
society of the day left him at liberty to put a 
personal affront on the manager of a theatre, 
whatever his genius or respectability, without 
being exposed to render him a personal account. 
He met Moliere in one of the galleries of the 
Tuilleries, and assuming the appearance of one 
who wished to embrace and salute him—then 
ne uncommon compliment—he seized rudely 
upon the poet's head with both his hands, and 
rubbing his face violently against the buttons 
of his own dress, repeated again and again the 
words, tarte a la créme—tarte @ la créme— 
being one of the phrases in “ L’Ecole des Fem- 
mes” on which the critics had fastened as un- 
polite and barbarous. Greatly to the honour 
of Louis XIV., he censured with severity the 
courtier who, under the pretence of zeal for 
the — and purity of the French lan- 
guage, had taken the unmanly opportunity to 
insult a man of genius within the precincts of 
his master’s palace. 

L'In-promptu de Versailles was another fu- 
gitive piece, in which Moliere, under the eyes 
of the sovereign, repelled the invidious criti- 
cism with which he had been assailed. Bour- 
sault, a man of talent and genius, had joined 
the cry against Moliere, under the belief that 
he had himself been aimed at in the character 
of Lysidas, the poet, in the interlude. But 
Boursault prudently retired from the combat. 

La Princesse d'Elide, executed upon a sig- 
nal of the royal sceptre, was composed in haste 
to garnish a splendid féte of Louis, at Ver- 
sailles, on the 9th of October, 1664, under the 
title of “The Pleasures of the Enchanted 
Island.” As the scene belongs to the gorgeous 
and romantic drama, it afforded little scope to 
Moliere’s comic powers, though he has thrown 
in what the old English stage would have 
called the humours of Moron, a court jester. 
There may have been, however, allusions which 
are now lost, but which had poignancy at the 
time, since the entertainment was received 
with t applause. This production is, like 
the interlude of “ Les Facheux,” rather a se- 
ries of detached scenes, connected by one sin- 
gle interest, which they neither advance nor 
retard, than a comedy ing a regular plot. 

His next production, of the same year, was 
a one act comedy, entitled Le Mariage Forcé. 
Sganarelle, a humorist of fifty-three or four, 
having a mind to marry a fashionable you 
woman, but feeling some instinctive doubts 
scruples, consults several of his friends upon 
this momentous question ; and the inimitable 
wit ef Moliere sustains so bald and simple a 
plot without permitting the reader to feel a 
sensation that the piece is wiredrawn or devoid 
of interest. The ridicule falls in a great mea- 
sure on the sophists of the Sorbonne, whose at- 
tachment to the categories of Aristotle ren- 
dered them so obstinately opposed to every spe- 
cies of philosophical inquiry which transcended 
the limited sphere of the Stagyrite. The Aris- 
totelian philosophers of the Sorbonne are treat- 
ed with as little mercy as those of the ancient 
schools by the satirist Lucian, to whose works 
Moliere seems to have been no stranger. Re- 
ceiving no satisfactory counsel, and not much 


with the proceedings of his bride elect, 
Bganarelle at last determines to give up his en- 




















ment, but is cudgelled into compliance by 
the brother of his intended; and so ends an 
entertainment which in the hands of any other 
would have been meagre enough, but as treat- 
ed by Moliere is full of humour and gaiety. 

The concluding incident was taken from an 
adventure of the celebrated Comte de Gram- 
mont, renowned for his wit and gallantry, which 
made much noise at the time. While residing 
at the court of Charles II. Grammont had paid 
his assiduous addresses to the beautiful Miss 
Hamilton, sister of his future historian, Count 
Anthony Hamilton. But as fickle as brilliant, 
the Comte de Grammont being permitted by 
Louis XIV. to return to Paris, set off for Do- 
ver without taking leave of his mistress. Two 
brethren of the deserted Ariadne pursued and 
overtook the fugitive Theseus. “Have you 
not forgotten something in London, Comte ?” 
was the question of the Hamiltons. “ In faith, 
I have,” replied the Comte, (more prudent 
than Sganarelle, and not waiting till things 
came to extremities)—“ to marry your sister.” 
And he returned and redeemed his — ac- 
cordingly, with a better grace at least than 
most other persons would have manifested in 
similar circumstances. 

In the evening of the same day which saw 
“Le Mariage Forcé,” came out as a part of 
the royal fete, the three first acts, or rough 
sketch of the celebrated satire, entitled Tar- 
tuffe, one of the most powerful of Moliere’s 
compositions. It was applauded, but from the 
clamour excited against the poet and the per- 
formance, as an attack on Religion, instead of 
its impious and insidious adversary Hypocrisy, 
the representation was for the time interdict- 
ed; a fortunate circumstance, perhaps, since, 
in consequence, the drama underwent a sedu- 
lous revision, given by Moliere to few of his 
performances. 

Le Festin de Pierre—the Feast of the Sta- 
tue—well known to the modern stage under the 
name of Don Juan, was the next vehicle of 
Moliere’s satire. The story, borrowed from the 
Spanish, is well known. g giving the senti- 
ments of the libertine Spaniard, the author of 
Tartuffe could not suppress his resentment 

inst the party, by whose interest with the 
ing that piece had been exciuded from the 
ange? or at least its representation suspended. 
“The profession of a hypocrite,” says Don 
Juan, “has marvellous advan . The im- 
posture is always respected, and although it 
may be detected, must never be condemned. 
Other human vices are exposed ‘to censure, 
and may be attacked boldly. Hypocrisy alone 
enjoys a privilege which stops the mouth of 
the satirist, and enjoys the repose of sovereign 
impunity.” This expression, with some other 
es in the piece, (the general tenor of 
which is certainly not very edifying,) called 
down violent clamours upon the imprudent au- 
thor ; some crities went so far as to invoke the 
spiritual censure, and the doom of the civil 
magistrate on Moliere, as the Atheist of his 
own “Festin de Pierre.” He was, however, 
on this as on other occasions, supported by the 
decided favour of the king, who then allowed 
Moliere’s company to take the title of Comme- 
diens du Roi, and bestowed on them a pension 
of seven thousand livres, thereby showing how 
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little he was influenced by the clamours of the 
poet’s enemies, though attacking his mind ona 
weak point. 

In the month of September, 1665, the king 
having commanded such an entertainment to 
be prepared, the sketch or impromptu called 
L'Amour Médecin, was, in the course of five 
days composed, got up, as the players call it, 
and represented. In this sketch, slight as it 
was, Moliere contrived to declare war agai 
a new and influential body of enemies. This 
was the medical faculty, which he had slightly 
attacked in the “Festin de Pierre.” Douay 
science has its weak points, and is rather bene- 
fited than injured by the satire which, putting 
pedantry and quackery out of fashion, opens the 
way to an enlightened pursuit of knowledge. 
The medical faculty at Paris, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, was at a very low 
ebb. Almost every physician was attached to 
some particular form of treatment, which he 
exercised on his patients without distinction, 
and which probably killed inas many instances 
as itefiectedacure. Their exterior, designed, 
doubtless, to inspire respect by its peculiar 
garb and formal manner, was in itself matter of 
ridicule. They ambled on mules through the 
city of Paris, attired in an antique 
tesque dress, the jest of its laughter-loving 
people, and the dread of those who were unfor- 
tunate enough to be their patients. The con- 
sultations of these sages were conducted in a 
barbarous Latinity, or, if they condescended to 
use the popular language, they disfigured it 
with an unnecessary profusion of technical 
terms, or rendered it unintelligible by a prodi- 
gal tissue of scholastic formalities of expres- 
sion. M. Taschereau quotes the verses of a 
contemporary : 


“ Affecter un air pedantesque, 
Cracher du Grec et du Latin, 
Longue perruque, habit grotesque, 
De la fourrure et de satin: 

Tout cela reuni fait presque 

Ce qu’on appelle un médecin.” 


The rules taught to the faculty were caleu- 
lated to cherish every ancient error and exclude 
every modern improvement, for they were 
sworn never to seek out discoveries in the sci- 
ence which they practised, or to depart from the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates. Daring empirics 
were found amo them, who adventured 
upon the administration of chemical receipts, 

which they could not even conjecture the 
effect, and there were individ believed 
capable, if gained by a sufficient bribe, of ac- 
celerating the death of the patients whom 
they came to cure. The medical science was, 
in short, enveloped in ignorance, and to encou- 
rage those who followed the profession in the 
attainment of real knowledge, it was necessary 
to expose the pedantry and insufficiency of 
these formal and empty pretenders to a science 
of which they knew — To rescue the 
annie paves enters has in our days 
been followed by so many men of minds as 
vigorous and powerful as their hearts 
benevolent, from the hands of ignorance 

iricism, was a task worthy satire 
Moliere, who with Le Sage for his 
went far in accomplishing it. 
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The venerable dulness and pedantio igno- 
rance of the faculty was incensed at the ridi- 
cule ‘cast upon it in L'Amour Médecin, espe- 
cially, as four of its most distinguished members 
were introduced under Greek names, invented 
by Boileau for his friend's use. The consulta- 
tion held by these sages, which respects every 
thing save the case of the patient—the cere- 
monious difficulty with which they are at first 

ht to deliver their opinions—the vivacit 
and fury with which each finally defends his 
own, menacing the instant death of the patient, 
if any other treatment be observed, seemed all 
to the public highly comical, and led many re- 
flecting men to think Lisette was not far 

, in contending that a patient should not 
be said to die of a fever or a consumption, but 
of four doctors and two apothecaries. The 
farce enlarged the sphere of Moliere’s enemies, 
but as the poet suffered none of the faculty to 
— for him, their resentment was of the 
ess consequence. 

The Misanthrope, accounted by the French 
critics the most correct of Moliere’s composi- 
tions, was the next vehicle of his satire against 
the follies of the age. Except for the usual 
fault of his gratuitously adopted coarseness, it 
is admirably imitated in the “ Plain Dealer,” 
of Wycherley. Alceste is an upright and 
manly character, but rude, and impatient even 
of the ordinary civilities of life and the harm- 
less hypocrisies of complaisance, by which the 
ugliness of human nature is in some a 
disguised. He quarrels with his friend Philinte 
for receiving the bow of a man he despises ; and 
with his mistress for enjoying a little harmless 
ridicule of her friend, when her back is turned. 
He tells a conceited poet, that he prefers the 
sense and simplicity of an old ballad to the 
false wit of a modern sonnet,—he proves his 

udgment to be just,—and receives a chal- 
_ from the poet in reward of his criticism. 
Such a character, placed in opposition to the 
false and fantastic affectations of the day, af- 
forded a wide scope for the satire of Moliere. 
The situation somewhat resembles that of 
Eraste, in “ — rome eee latter 
is only interrupted by fools and im- 

posto - ore a walk in the Tuilleries, where 
expects to meet his mistress: the distress 
of Aleeste lies deeper,—he is thwarted by pre- 
tenders and coxcombs in the paths of life itself, 
and his peculiar temper renders him impatient 
of being pressed and shouldered by them; so 
that like an irritable man in a crowd, he resents 
those inconveniences to which men of equani- 


-mity submit, not as a matter of choice, indeed, 


but as a point of necessity. The greater cor- 
rectness of this piece may be owing to the 
lapse of nine months, (an unusual term of re- 
pose for the muse of Moliere,) betwixt the ap- 
pearance of “ L’Amour Médecin” and that of 
the “Misanthrope.” Yet this chef-d’euvre 
was at first coldly received by the Parisian 
audience, and to render it more attractive, 
Moliere was com to attach to its repre- 
sentation the lively farce of Le Médecin re 
lai. Ina short time the merit of the “ Misan- 
thrope”’ became acknow by the public, 
and even many of those critics who had hither- 
to been hostile, united in its praise. 

Yet scandal was not silent ; for Moliere was 
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loudly censured, as having, in the person of 
Alceste, ridiculed the Mert de Mortausier, a 
man of honour and virtue, but of blunt uncour- 
teous manners. The duke informed that he 
had been brought on the stage by Moliere, 
threatened vengeance ; but being persuaded to 
see the play, he sought out the author instant- 
pT re ae him repeatedly, and assured him, 

tif he had really thought of him when com- 
posing the “ Misanthrope,” he regarded it as 
an honour which he could never forget. 

The lively farce of “ Le Médecin malgré lui,” 
was translated by Fielding, under the title of 
“ Mock Doctor.” The story is taken from an 
old fabliau, which in its turn has probably been 
derived from an eastern tale. In the original 
tale, the Mock Doctor having been cudgelled 
into a leech of deep skill, is commanded by the 
king of the country, on pain of perishing under 
the bastinado, to cure at once all the sick of the 
capital, whom the well-meaning sovereign has 
assembled for the purpose, in an immense hos- 

ital. The “ médecin malgré lui’ extricates 

imself with dexterity. He assembles his pa- 
tients in a great hall, in one end of which is 
lighted a mighty fire. 

‘“* My friends,” says the physician, “ I can, it 
is true, cure all your complaints, but the prin- 
cipal ingredient in my panacea, is the ashes of 
a man who has been burned alive? As this is 
indispensable to the composition of the medi- 
cine, I have no doubt that the patient amongst 
you who feels himself most deplorably indis- 
posed, will willingly agree to be sacrificed as 
the victim, by means of whose death the rest 
are to becured. You, sir,” addressing a gouty 
patient, ‘“ have much the appearance of being 
the greatest invalid present.” “ Who, I, sir ?” 
rephed Gout, “ appearances are deceitful, I 
was never better in my life than at this mo- 
ment.” “ If well in health what business have 
you among the sick ? Get out with you! You,” 
to a paralytic patient, “ have, I presume, no ob- 
jection to become the scape-goat.” “ Every 
objection p-p-possibie,” stuttered Palsy, and 
was turned out to hobble after Gout. The 
doctor gets rid of all his patients in the same 
manner, without any loss of reputation ; for as 
they leave the hospital they are interrogated 
severally by the king, to whom, under appre- 
hension of being sent back to be calcined, they 
all report themselves perfectly cured.” 

We cannot help thinking, that if Moliere had 
been acquainted with this singular conclusion 
of the story, he would have, under some form 
or other, introduced it into his whimsical and 
entertaining little drama. The author him- 
self treated the piece as a trifle, for which he 
is affectionately reproved by the author of the 
following verses :— 


* Moliere, dit-on, ne l'appelle 
Qu'une petite bagatelle : 
Mais cette bagatelle est d’un esprit si fin, 
Que, s’il faut que je vous le die, _ 
L’estime qu'on en fait est une maladie, 
Qui fait que, dans Paris, tout court au Méde- 
cin.” 


But not even the praises paid to the “‘ Misan- 
—. h a piece of a mood much high- 
er Le Médecin malgré lui, satisfied Mo- 
liere. “ Vous verrez bien autre chose,” said he 
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to Boileau, when the latter ted him 
on the success of the chef-d’euvre which we 
have just named. He anticipated the success 
of the most remarkable of his performances, 
the celebrated “ Tartuffe,” in which he has 
unmasked and branded vice, as in his lighter 

ieces he has chastised folly. This piece had 
eo acted before Louis, before his queen, and 
his mother, and at the palace of the great 
Prince of Condé ; but the scruples infused into 
the king long induced him to hesitate ere he 
removed the interdict which prohibited its re- 
presentation. Neither were these scruples yet 
removed. Permission was, indeed, given to 
represent the piece, but under the title of the 
6 Sasesier,” and calling the principal person, 
Panulpke, for it seems the name of Tartuffe 
was peculiarly offensive. The king, having 
left Paris for the army, the president of the 
parliament of Paris prohibited any further re- 
presentation of the obnoxious piece, thus dis- 

ised, although licensed by his majesty. 
Pouis did not resent this wa Bl and two 
compositions of Moliere was interposed betwixt 
the date of the suspension which we have no- 
ticed, and the final permission to bring “ Tar- 
tuffe” on the stage. These were—Mélicerte, 
a species of heroic pastoral, in which Molie.e 
certainly did not excel,—and Le Sicilien, ou 
L'Amour Peintre,a few lively scenes linked 
together so as to form a pleasing introduction 
to several of those dances in costume, or bal- 
lets, as they were called, in which Louis him- 
self often assumed a character. 

At length, in Angust, 1667, Le Tartuffe, so 
long suppressed, appeared on the stage, and in 
the depth and power of its composition left all 
authors of comedy far behind. The art with 
which the “ Impostor” is made to develop his 
real character, without any of the usual solilo- 
quies or addresses to a confidant, for the benefit 
of the audience, has been always admired as 
inimitable. The heart of a man who had least 
desired, and could worst bear close investiga- 
yes is eres and ascertained in all its 

ings, gradually, yet certainly, as navigators 
daeo ton hates and bearings of an waloowh 
coast. The persons amongst whom this illus- 
trious hypocrite performs the principal charac- 
ter are traced with equal distinctness. The 
silly old mother, obstinate from age as well as 
bigotry ; the modest and sensible Cléante; his 
brother-in-law, Orgon, prepared to be a dupe 
by prepossession and self-opinion; Damis, im- 
petuous and unreflecting ; Mariane, gentle and 
— with the hasty and petulant sallies of 
ine, who ridicules the family she serves 
with affection; are all faithfully drawn, and 
contribute vee own share on the effect = the 
piece, while they assist in bringing on the ca- 
tastrophe. In this catastrophe, however, there 
is something rather inartificial. It is brought 
about too much by a tour de force, too entirely 
by the “ de par le roi,” to deserve the praise 
_ wed on the rest “a = piece. It ee 
in short , too nearly the receipt for maki 
the “ Beggars’ Opera” end inal , by sending 
some one to callout a reprieve. But as it ma- 
nifested at the same time, the power of the 
prince, and afforded ity for ric 
on his acuteness in detecting and puni 
Moliere, it is certain, might have his 
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‘Besides the honourable tribute paid to the 
sovereign in the close of the “ Tartuffe,” a di- — 
verting part of the colloquy in the first act was 
borrowed from an expression of Louis himself. 
It chanced that upon the eve of a fast, the king” 
being hungry, sat down to a repast, and iavit 
Perefixe, Bishop of Rhodez, to bear him com- 
pany. The prelate declined with affectation, 
and with an obstinacy of which the king de- 
sired to know the motive. After the 
had left the apartment, some one gave Louis 
a particular account of his reverence’s dinner ; 
which consisted of so many dishes, and was so 
well done justice to, that his majesty could 
have no apprehension of his suffer om fa- 
mine. At the name of each new dish, the ki 
exclaimed, in a varied inflection of voice, “ Oh, 
le pauvre homme !” the very expression which 
Orgon uses to express his sympathy with Tar- 
tuffe. This anecdote associated the prince, in 
a certain degree, with the success of the play, 
and may have inclined him at last to the fa- 
vourable estimate which he formed of “ Tar- 
tuffe.” 

But our readers may request, after all, to 
know our sentiments on the objection of pro- 
fanity, which, though unquestionably it was 
advanced against Moliere by men actuated by 
personal and invidious motives, was also sup- 
ported by the authority of Bossuet and Bour- 
daloue. . 

“ As true and false doctrine,” says the latter 
preacher, “have I know not how many ac- 
tions in common betwixt them, and the exte- 
rior of the one can hardly be discriminated 
from the other, it is not only an easy but al- 
most a necessary consequence, that the rai 
which attacks one should affect the other, and 
that the features imputed to the one should 
disfigure the other. Such has been the actual 
consequence when profane wits have under- 
taken to censure hypocrisy, and thereby caused 
unjust a to be entertained of real 

iety, by malignant interpretations put upon 
that’ which is . This is what they have 
attempted in exposing to the laughter of a 
public theatre, an imaginary hypocrite, and 
turning, in his person, the most holy thi 
into ridicule, representing him as blaming 
scandals of the world in an extravagant man- 
ner, and as affecting a scrupulous conscience 
on indifferent matters, while he scrupled not, 
secretly, to Ss the most atrocious —_ 
assuming a rueful penitentiary visage, 
only served to cover the most sensual indul- 
gences, and affixing to him, as their caprice 
suggests, an exterior of austere piety, as a 
cover for the basest and most mercenary pur- 


s.”” 
Such is the vanes Sees by a wise, elo- 
quent, and pious man, in his sermon on the 
seventh Sunday after Easter. But wisdom 
eloquence and piety, are all jiable to error, and 
differing cosenniall y from Bourdalove in the 
opinion which he has expressed, we have deem- 
ed it only justice to state the case in his own 
forcible words before we venture to express — 
our humble sentiments. | 

We may remark, in the first place, that were 





the preacher's to be carried to ex- 
Geity, & weal Sllow os a result, that no 


could be blamed, lest a censure should 
“ its corresponding virtue. In — 
ing, a satire upon avarice would 
_ tionable © a Sueur of economy, and 
applicable to profusion would be 
as discrediting generosity. For 
virtue, brilliant in itself, is followed by a 
attached A4 it as comes is to ean 
bearing in its milder ct the appearance o 
the virtue carried to pr are and se as in- 
from it as Bourdaloue declares hy- 
to be from true religion. But are we, 
re, to refrain from censuring the vicious 
excess, because we render due honour to the 
virtue practised in its just mean? We do not, 
however, insist on this general argument, be- 
cause we willingly concede that it is less law- 
fal and even more dangerous to treat lightly 
and observances of religion, than 
those Meng only regard moral conduct and 


e agree, therefore, with Father Bourda- 
, that the rash application of satire or ridi- 
, a8 the single test of truth, from which 
lies no appeal, may lead to the worst 
ot ysameee where religion is in question. 
up to ridicule the scruples of a con- 
i really tender and fearful of offence, 
even if these scruples are stretched, in o'r es- 
timation, to the verge of absurdity, is, we think, 
Aikely to be attended with all the scandal to 
ligion which the learned preacher ap- 
. But, t the existence of such 
criminals as Tartuffe, (and, alas! who dare 
deny that there have existed, and perhaps are 
to be found such snakes in the bosom of 
istian society,) we search in vain in Scrip- 
turs, or in the practice of the best friends of re- 
ligio: in all , for any warrant to spare 
them. If we look to the Holy Scripture, our 
best and safest guide, no crime is denounced 
more tly, or described as more odious 
to the Author of our religion, than that of the 
hypocrites who made a gain of godliness, and 
themselves by means of long prayers 
of the of orphans. We find them repeat- 
edly mentioned, and with a deepness of denun- 
ciation on their practices which seems to au- 
thorize their being held up to detestation by 
every means which can be taken to expose 
criminals. Ifthe state of society be such, 
that characters of a cast so dangerous, 


*« Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and 
pit, and the throne 
Are touched and shamed by ridicule alone,” 


where shall we find the means of assailing 
them unless by the influence of satire ? 
Seahe ridicule phe Peng 7 nga had not been 
A t with an unsparing hand, 
“heis Christian world would at this day 
groaned under the oppressions and usur- 
ions of the Church of Rome; or if Louis 
; ly apprehended the satire of Mo- 
ight have saved that great blot on 
ution of his Protestant 
h of public faith, in re- 
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voking the Edict of Nantes. Ridicule is, we 
allow, a hazardous er to be used with 
eaution; yet when employed with a good faith 
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honest purpose, it is the most formidable 
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and effectual which can be directed a 
crime equally odious in the sight of and 
pay Scie to human society. It is, we think, 
in the allegorical romance of Spenser, that a 
champion is introduced bending with awe and 
reluctance his lance against an opponent co- 
vered by the red cross shield. But when that 

ign is found to disguise an impostor and a 
felon, the true knight does not permit him for 
an instant to enjoy its protection. There ig 
much less danger of religion being discredited 
by the discovery and exposure of devoted and 
self-seeking hypocrisy, than in permitting that 
vice to lurk like a concealed and consumi 
canker in the bosom of society, undetected 
uncauterized. To assert that the practice of 
exterior observances is to preserve the hypo- 
crite from exposure, because it may occasion a 
scrupulous inquisition into the conduct of the 
really conscientious, is saying, that we ought 
to receive a false coinage because it is an imi- 
tation of that which is true, or that the profes- 
sion of religion ought to serve, like the 
churches in Popish countries, as an asylum for 
all that is vicious and criminal in society. 

If, indeed, hypocrisy is to be sacred from 
ridicule, it is not easy to see to what tribunal 
that odious vice is to be delivered for trial and 
censure. The scandal which Pére Bourda- 
loue apprehends to real religion must be in- 
curred by every species of inquisition that shall 
be made into the reality of religious pretexts; 
and yet without some such inquisition the tares 
cannot be severed from the wheat—the forged 
and worthless imitation distinguished from the 
precious and inimitable reality. The same 
evil would arise from punishing the crimes of 
Tartuffe in a court of justice as from exposing 
them upon the stage. But, surely, althoug 
such exposure may lead men to try more se- 
verely the pretensions of such as make pecu- 
liar professions of devotion, the separation of 
the pure gold from the dross must in the end 
lead to the first being held in higher estimation, 
and to the worthlessness of the second being 
wo to deserved contempt. 

e have hitherto considered the case of an 
incorrigible hypocrite, as of one who is punish- 
ed not with a view to his correction, but to his 
detection and the prevention of the mischief 
he may work in society. But this is only half 
of the real question. Spiritual pride, a sin, 
and a great one, often creeps insensibly into 
bosoms which are most formed to nourish de- 
votional sentiments. The self-supposed elect 
of the Deity is too apt (so easily are our best 
inclinations turned to corruption and perver- 
sion,) to look down on the race of worldly men, 
and, in his delusion, to return thanks, with the 
Pharisee, that he is not like the contrite Pub- 
lican. A portrait like that of Tartuffe may ar- 
rest such a man in his course, by showing him 
that the fairest professions and the strictest 
observances may be consistent with the foulest 
purposes; and that though we may strictly 
discharge our religious duties, we are not to 
arrogate to ourselves merits towards heaven, or 
entertain hopes which can only be grounded 
on merits far different from our own. Such a 
picture may also call to reflection the bold and 
ambitious impostor, who, from the desire of ac- 
quiring influence over his fellow men, 8 
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tempted to use las religious character as the 
means of effecting his purpose. As the ca-. 
reer of such a character ofien begins and pro- 
ceeds to a certain length in the sincere feeling 
of devotion, it may be prevented from ending 
in a course of hypocrisy equally dangerous to 
the individual himself and to society, by the 
public exposure of the contents of one of those 
sepulchres, whitened on the outside, which are 
acharnel house within. 

We do not desire to travel out of the record, 
or to lay down any gree rule in what cases 
satire ought, or ought not, to be employed in 
reprehension of hypocrisy. Undoubtedly there 
may be instances to which Bourdaloue's argu- 
ments are applicable, and where it may be bet- 
ter that a criminal person should be punished, 
or expelled from society, without public ex- 
posure. But the case of Tartuffe is that of a 
vilely wicked man, rendering the profession of 
religion hateful, by abusing it for the worst 
purposes ; and if such characters occurred, as 
there is little reason to doubt, in the time and 
court of Louis XIV; we can see no reason 
against their being gibbeted in effigy. The 

t himself is at pains to show that he draws 
the true line of distinction betwixt the hypocrite 
and the truly cw BIE man. When the duped 
Orgon, astonished at the discovery of Tartuffe 8 
villany, expresses himself doubtful of the ex- 
istence of real worth, Cléante replies to him 
with his usual sense and moderation. 


“ Hé bien! ne voila pas de vos emportemens! 

Vous ne gardez en rien les doux tempéramens. 

Dans la droite raison jamais n’entre la votre ; 

Et toujours d’un excés vous vous jetz dans 
l'autre. 

Vous voyez votre erreur, et vous avez connu 

Que par un zéle feint vous ¢tiez prévenu: 

Mais pour vous corriger quelle raison demande 

Que vous alliez passer dans une erreur plus 
grande, 

Et qu’avecque le cceur d'un perfide vaurien 

Vous confondiez les cours de tous les gens du 
bien ? 

Quoi! parce qu'un fripon vous dupe avec au- 
dace 

Sous le pompeux éclat d'un austére grimace, 

Vous voulez que partout on soit fait comme lui, 

Et qu'aucun vrai dévot ne se trouve aujour- 
d’hui? 

Laissez aux libertins ces sottes consequences: 

Démélez le vertu d’avec ses apparences, 

Ne hasardez jamais votre estime trop tét, 

Et soyez pour cela dans le milieu qu'il faut. 

Gardez vous, s’il se peut, d’honorer l'imposture : 

Mais au vrai zéle aussi n’allez pas faire injure; 

Et s'il vous faut tomber dans une extrémité, 

Péchez plutét encor de cet autre cétée.”— 

Act V. Scene 1. 


After the victorious reception of “ Tartuffe,” 
and before the clamour and ‘controversy to 
which it gave occasion were nearly ended, 
Moliere presented the stage with the wild and 
lively comedy of Amphitryon. We must own 
that a piece founded on such a subject does not 

r to us to have been wisely calculated to 

the reproaches cast upon the author of 

“ Tartuffe,” as a corrupter of national morals, 
and that a satire on some decided vice, fashion- 
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rted his defence against the 
thar true on Seles, (ena dele ae 


at 8 


drawing its origin from times, must al- 
ways remain censurable. But the subject had 


been admitted on every stage in Europe, 
though, according to Riceoboni, it . 
be received on any theatre, where morals 
respected. 7 
he truth may, perhaps, be, that Moliere, 
weary for the moment of contention, was willing | 
to compose a play, entertaining from its subject, 
and affording room for jests, which neither mest 
of fashion, doctors, princesses, nor bi 
regard as personal. He might remember what 
the great Condé said to Louis XIV., when the 
king asked him how the auditors, so sensitive 
about Tartuffe, listened, without indignati 
to the profanities and indecencies of a coarse 
farce called Scaramouche Hermite. “ Be- 
cause,” replied Condé, “it only violates decen- 
cy and religion, without attacking priests and 
bigots.” Be that as it may, Amphitryon was 
handled with infinite humour, and with as much 
decency as the story permitted, and censure 
was drowned in laughter. 

Moliere was not so fortunate in his next 
piece, henap equally well received, and no less 
deserving of it. George Dandin, a wealthy 
pr gE has had the inipandaiaea to marry a 
sprig of quality, daughter of an old j of 
nobility called Monsieur De Sotenville, and his 
no less noble spouse Madame de la Prudoterie, 
is exposed at once to the coquetry ofa li 
headed wife, who despises his birth and - 
standing, and to the rigorous sway of her ps- 
rents; who, called upon to interfere with their 
authority, place their daughter in the right, 
and the unhappy roturier, their son-in-law, in 
the wrong, on every appeal which is made to. 
them. Angelica is represented as tho 
not criminal, and appearances, at least, are thus 
saved. Nevertheless, there was more than one 
Sotenville about court, and Dandin in the city, 
who felt the ridicule sting home, and complain- 
ed, as Rousseau did afterwards, that, in i 
food for his satiric vein, Moliere was not unwill- 
ing to pervert the order of society, and to sow 
dissention in the bosom of families. The pub- 
lic again laughed at the sufferers, and excul- 

ated the poet, or became, by their applause, 
his accomplices in the pretended crime. 

George Dandin was acted 18th July, 1668. 
On the 3d September, in the same year, the 
moral comedy of L’Avare was presented to the 
public by the fertile muse of our author. The 
general conception of the piece, as well as 
many of the individual scenes, are taken from 
Plautus, but adapted to French society, with a 
degree of felicity belonging to Moliere alone. 
The poor, (and most people think themselves 
so with relation to their expenses,) are usually 
somewhat envious of the rich, and willing 
to enjoy a laugh at their cost ; especially if the 
latter stand convicted of avarice, or saving mo- 
ney, not for the sake of what it can procure, 
but for the purpose of amassing and hoarding it. 

No vice meets with less sympathy than ava- 

rice, for the good reason that all think that 

they could employ, to advantage, what the 

miser seems to only after the manner 
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able at the time, would have much better sup- 
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from others, yet denying to If the enjoy- 
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ments which it command. The vice 
also, when it gains ion of an indivi- 
dual, shows so mean, inconsequential, and un- 
reasonable, that we cannot wonder at its 


a favourite subject for satirical poetry. 
The compliment paid to the truth of 
Moliere’s picture was by an actual miser, who 
was so much delighted with the representation, 
that he did not the money which his 
admission had cost, because the piece, as he ar- 
gued, contained such excellent lessons of eco- 
nomy. It is remarkable that M. Taschereau, 
ile he mentions this play as an immortal 
Ones history of French manners, seems 
to think that it records a character which has 
ae ie bie to exist in Paris. a -_ been 
in hi ve; but we believe that Harpa- 
outh 'yat be found on this side of the 
Channel. “ L’Avare” was less favourably re- 
ceived than usual; the reason assigned 1s its 
being written in prose ;—but posterity did Mo- 
liere ample justice :—it was transferred to the 
British , of which it still retains possession, 
by the cele Fielding. 

Monsieur De Pourceaugnac, acted in au- 
tumn, 1669, “is,” says Voltaire, “a farce ; but 
in all Moliere’s farces are found scenes worth 
of the highest class of comedy.” It is mixed, 
undoubtedly, with much buffoonery of a coarse 
and low kind; but this was necessary to at- 
tract large popular audiences. “[ am the 

of a theatre as well as an author,” 
said Moliere, “I must make some money, as 
well as correct and instruct, and [ am neces- 
sarily sometimes induced to consult the profit 
and interest of my company, at the expense of 
my own fame as an author.” To a confession 
so frank and manly no critic can venturs to re- 
ply; the only wonder is, how little, compara- 
tively speaking, there is of meanness or sacri- 
fice to public taste, how much of real wit and 


comedy, in compositions which claim no higher 
name than farces 


The of Limoges has been esteemed 
the Thebes of France, and its natives, as if born 


in a air, are popularly supposed pe- 
i dull, and li to imposition. 
Limosin gentleman named Monsieur De Pour- 


Julie, the heroine ; the authority of her father 
ing destined her hand to him. But Julie 
has a lover, and this lover has the art to play 
off so many tricks and mystifications upon the 
cs op suitor, that he finally relinquishes 
is suit in despair. The pieco being a comedie- 
ballet, the comic scenes are intermingled with 
ts resembli the ancient masque, 

which were ingeni contrived so as to biend 
with the interest ofthe piece. What is deliver- 
ed as real comic di e isso excellent, that 
Diderot has well said, the critic would be much 
i who should think there were men 
of writing “ Monsieur De Pour- 

2 of composing the “ Misan- 
This piece was brought on the Eng- 
under the title of the “ Brave Irish- 


of 
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time, with 0 much of the mative gallantry of 
his , that, instead of encountering the 
fate of Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, he breaks 
through all the toils which have been spread 
for him, and carries off the lady in spite of his 
intriguing rival. 

Omitting Les Amans Magnifiques, called by 
Moliere a minor comedy, ut which may be 
rather considered as a piece of frame-work for 
the introduction of scenic pageantry, and which 
is only distinguished by some satirical shafts, 


directed against the now obsolete folly of judi- 
cial astro , we hasten to notice a master- 


piece of Moliere’s art in Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. This piece was written to please the 
court and gentry, at the expense of the nou- 
veaur riches, who, rendered wealthy by the 
sudden acquisition of immense fortune, become 
desirous to emulate such as have been educated 
in the front ranks of society, in those accom- 
plishments, whether mental or personal, which 
cannot be gracefully acquired after the early 
part of life is past. A grave, roe | gentle- 
man learning to dance is proverbially ridicu- 
lous; but the same absurdity attaches to every 
one, who, suddenly elevated from his own 
sphere, becomes desirous of imitating, in the 
most minute particulars, those who are deni- 
zens of that to which he is raised. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to notice, that the ridicule direct- 
ed against such characters as Monsieur Jour- 
dain properly applies, not to their having made 
their fortunes, if by honest means, but to their 
being ambitious to distinguish themselves by 
qualities inconsistent with their age, habits of 
thinking, and previous manners. Jonson, be- 
fore the time of Moliere, bad described, in the 
character of Sogliardo, a character something 
hke Monsieur Jourdain, to whom the Herald's 
College had assumed for crest a headless boar. 
“And rampant too—troth I commend the 
herald’s wit,” observes one of the personages. 
“ He has decyphered him with a swine with- 
out a head, wi t brain, wit, or any thing, in- 
deed, ramping to gentility.” But the comic 
power of Moliere has dwelt upon and illustrated 
the character, which Jonson only indicated by 
a few h outlines; and there are few scenes, 
even in this admirable author's performances, 
more laughable than those of Jourdain's scenes 
with his various teachers, illustrated by the 
raillery of Nicole, who sees and exposes s0 
naturally the folly of her master. 
The subjects of raillery most P mercy | pi- 
quant to the high born and courtly, are 
directed against such intruders as Monsieur 
Jourdain, whom wealth emboldens to thrust 
upon them an awkward pretension to eg 
Yet the court of France did not receive 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme in a favourable man- 
ner, when first presented at Chambord, on 14th 
October, 1670. Louis XIV., contrary to his 
wont, sate silent during the entertainment, and 
did not, as had been his custom hitherto, ad- 
dress a single word of encouragement to the 
author. Regis ad eremplar, the lords of the 
court looked cold on Moliere, and the tongues 
of all his enemies were unchained. Some 
shame upon him, for having represented Do- 
rante, a man of quality, united in a scheme for 
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against the extravagant interlude, in which the 
bourgeois is persuaded that the 
Grand Seignor has made him a Mamamouchi, 
a knight of an imaginary order, and goes 
through the ceremony of a mock installation. 
Those very wore: he en how — had 
hoped to such gibberish u m as was 
sung on this. cohen: had listened with tran- 
quillity, nay, with affected delight, to enter- 
tainments of the same kind, in which Louis 
himself had as a performer. The 
friends of Mohere made no very judicious de- 
fence. They endeavoured to represent the 
plot of the interlude as probable, and quoted 
the instance of the Abbé St. Martin, who had 
been duped into a belief that he had received 
honours from the king of Siam. But Moliere’s 
apology rested on the very nature of the come- 
dle-ballet, which admits of every species of in- 
cident, provided it produces good music and 
merry dances. 

Several days ela between the first and 
second representation; during which Moliere 
sustained all the anxiety of a discountenanced 
author. But after the piece had been acted 
for the second time, Louis at once did justice 
to the poet, and to his own judgment. The 
piece, he said, was excellent, and he had only 
suspended his opinion till he should be assured 
that he was speaking on mature reflection, and 
not under the seductive impression of exceilent 


acting. 

Of eons the tone of the courtiers changed ; 
the chorus of “ Ha la ba, Ba la chou,” became 
wit and sense, and Dorante was only a man of 
quality who inflicted condign punishment on 
an insolent roturier, and abated his fever of 
conceit by assisting to drain his pocket. A 
certain duke, in particular, who had been loud 
in declaring against the dancing Turks and 
their unintelligible mummery, now exclaimed 
in well painted 1 rapture, “ Moliere is inimitable. 
He has reached a point of perfection to which 
none of the ancients ever attained.” 

Les Fourberies de Scapin, an imitation of the 
Phormio of Terence, was Moliere’s next per- 
formance. It was written not for the amuse- 
ment of the court, but for the diversion of the 
city of Paris, and possesses no other interest 
than what can be produced by whimsical inte- 
rest, the tricks of an ingenious valet, 


“ From top to toe the Geta now in vogue,” 


upon an ill-tempered and avaricious father, 
in behalf of a giddy and extravagant son. 
There is no severe strain of morality in such a 
plot, but it is absurd to suppose that either pa- 
rents will become dishonest, or sons disobedient, 
because they see Scapin and Leandre cheat 
old Argante. It would be as reasonable to 
suppose that a peasant would go home and beat 
his wife, because Punch in the puppet-show 
cudgels Joan. This comedy is one of adven- 
ture and intrigue, with little pretension to de- 
lineation of character. But Moliere’s exquisite 
skill in dialogue could not be suppressed or 
concealed. e doubt if, with his utmost ef- 
forts, he could have been absolutely dull, with- 
out the assistance of a pastoral subject and 
heroic measate. The Que diable alla- 
t-il faire dans cette galére ? will live as long as 
the French language. 
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Psyche may be omitted as a subject totally — 


unfitted for Moliere'’s genius; we are even 
tempted to say it could not be the work of the 
author of the “ Misanthrope,” with its brilliant 
associates in fame—.Von omnia—the highest 
nius has its natural bounds. La Comtesse 
“Esc , which next turns en- 
tirely upon the oddities, ities, and affec- 
tations, of the provincial noblesse, who had at 
that time manners and habits of thinking ex- 
tremely ridiculous in the eyes of the more 
pene society of the court. Moliere must — 
ave been completely acquainted with these 
ludicrous points in the character of this class 
of society, as he had resided in so many diffe- 
rent parts of France at the head of his wander- 
ing troop. Accordingly he has presented us 
with the rural Dowager, who is deeply in- 
censed that a man of quality at court, whose 
family is not, perhaps, above two hundred 
years old, should dare to compare his gentility 
with that of her deceased husband, who had — 
lived all his life in the country, kept a pack of 
hounds, and signed himself Count, in 
bill, bond, or acquittance. The clownishness 
of the poor lady’s servants is humorously con- 
trasted with her vain attempts to make them 
keep up the appearances she thinks suitable to 
her rank. It is, perhaps, the piece of Moliere’s 
in which foreigners feel the comic point less 
forcibly; but it was followed by one, the inte- 
rest of which is vivid and unimpaired by the 
course of time. 

This is Les Femmes Savantes, acted on 11th’ 
March, 1672; it was directed against a new 
female foible which had sprung up in the world 
of fashion, after the explosion of that of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. Always ambitious of 
exclusive distinction, as they dared no longer 
render themselves conspicuous by the jargon 
of romance, they adopted the honours of 
science, and aspired to the dignity of learned 
ladies. Moliere, “the Contemplator” as his 
friends — him, = ae this yo 

ies 0} antry toe is vigilance. 
fact it wnsof the same genus, though of a dif- 
ferent species from that which he had 
assailed successfully; for modish affectation 
possesses as many heads as the fabled hydra, of 
which 

“ One still bourgeons where another falls:” 


and the satirist, on his part, deserved the 
praise due to a moral Hercules, 

Out of a fashion or humour, which to an or- 
dinary man would have but afforded a few 
scenes, Moliere has found sufficient interest to 


tent characters of a writer of poems of 
lantry and a powerful and excellent ‘ 
had obtained in the satires of Boileau a painful 


immortality—was also distingui in “ Les 
Femmes Savantes” as one of ing beaux- 
esprit of the day, a poet @ /a mode, who, with 
equal truth and modesty, had the assurance to 
claim for himself the title of the Father of 
French — His dramatic name was 
originally Tricotin, which, as too plainly point- 

out the individual softened into Tris- 
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which Moliere has painted the unfortunate 
— for such Cotin had the honour 
to be. 


* Monsieur Trissotin 

M’inspire au fond de l’éme un dominant cha- 
grin. 

Je ne puis consentir, pour er ses suff) , 

A me déshonorer en eldhiet coe anes 

C'est par eux qu’k mes yeux il a d'abord paru, 

Et je connoissois avant que l’avoir vu. 

Je vis, dans le fatras des écrits qu'il nous donne, 

Ce qu’étale en tous lieux sa pedante personne, 

La constante hauteur de sa présomption, 

Cette intrépidité de bonne opinion, 

Cet indolent état de confiance extréme, 

Qui le rend en tout temps si content de soi- 
méme, 

Qui fait qu’d son mérite incessamment il rit, 

Qu'il se sait si bon gré de tout ce qu'il écrit, 

Et qu'il ne voudroit pas changer sa renommée 

Contre tous les honneurs d'un général d’armée.” 





The coxcombry of Trissotin is most plea- 
santly contrasted with the severe, grave, and 
more formal folly and presumption of Vadius, 
a pedant of heavier pretensions, founded upon 
his scholarship. The effect produced by the 
introduction of this brace of pretenders to the 
heroines, upon whom their supposed merits 

roduce the same effect as the fashionable bril- 

iancy of Mascarille and Jodelet in “ Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules,” is extremely comical; nor 
is the behaviour of the two originals to each 
other less so, since, after dispensing the neces- 
sary degree of mutual flattery, a mistake of the 
pedant in criticising a madrigal of which Tris- 
sotin was the author, sets them together by the 
ears, and produces a scene of quarrelling as 
ridiculous as that of mutual flattery which pre- 
ceded ii. 

The character of the learned ladies, who ex- 
claim in rapture at sight of a man who under- 
stands Greek, dismiss their female domestic 
because she does not understand the delicacies 
of French mar, and well-nigh cashier a 
lackey, not for dropping a chair, but because 
he does not know the consequence of any de- 
rangement from the centre of gravity, is well 
contrasted with the foible of the Father of the 
Family, a man not devoid of good sense, and 
extremely fond of vindicating his title to be 
obeyed, so long as his wife is absent, but sub- 
mitting on all occasions when he is called upon 
to maintain his rights by courageous perseve- 
rance against the will of his helpmate. This 
‘ay has been always considered one of Mo- 
fiore's most powerful, as it is one of his most 

ular comedies. 

he last of this great author's labours was at 
once directed against the faculty of medicine, 
and aimed at its most vulnerable point—name- 
ly, the influence used by some unworthy mem- 
bers of the profession to avail themselves of the 
nervous fears and unfounded apprehensions of 
hypochondriae pstients. Instead of treating 
imagi maladies asa mental disease, requir- 
ing moral medicine, there have been found in 
all times medical men, capable of listening to 
the rehearsal of these brain-sick whims as if 
they were real complaints, prescribing for them 
as such, and receiving the wages of imposition, 
instead of the honourable reward of science. 
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On the other hand it must be admitted that the 
faculty has always members of a spi- 
rit to condemn and regret such despicable prac- 
tices. There cannot be juster objects of satire 
than such empirics, nor is there a foible more 
deserving of ridicule than the selfish timidity 
of the hypochondriac, who, cK pres for the 
store of health with which nature has en- 
dowed him, assumes the habitual precautions 
of an infirm patient. 

Moliere has added much to the humour of 
the piece by assigning to the Malade Imagi- 
naire a strain of frugality along with his love 
of medicine, which foods him to take every 
mode that may diminish the expense of his 
supposed indisposition. The expenses of a 
sick bed are often talked of, but it is only the 
imaginary valetudinarian who thinks of carry- 
ing economy into that department; the real 
patient has other things to think of. Argan 
therefore is discovered taxing his apothecary's 
bill, at once delighting his ear with the flowery 
language of the Pharmacopqaia, and gratifying 
his frugal disposition by clipping off some items 
and reducing others, and arriving at the dou- 
ble conclusion, first, that if his apothecary does 
not become more reasonable, he cannot afford 
to be a sick man any longer; and secondly, 
that as he has swallowed fewer drugs by one- 
third this month than he had done the last, it 
was no wonder that he was not so well. The 
inference “ Je le dirai a Monsieur Pargon, afin 
qu'il mette ordre a cela,” is irresistibly comic. 

It is scarcely an overstrained circumstance 
that an original, at once so fond of medicine 
and so chary of his money, should think of 
marrying his daughter to a young cub of a 
medical student, who is to be dubbed doctor in 
a few days. He is directed to this choice both 
by the honour in which he holds the faculty, 
and the desire to possess the necessary medi- 
cal advice within his own family which he is 
obliged to purchase atsodeara rate. A second 
wife, the stepmother of the destined bride, 
soothes her husband in this as well as hisother 
humours. The match is opposed, and finally 
with success, by the inclinations of Angélique, 
the daughter, and the intrigues of her loyer, 
Ciéante, seconded by Toinette, a fille de cham- 
bre of the same brisk lively humour which the 
author loved to draw. Thomas Diafoirus, the 
young candidate for the privilege of killing or 
curing, is an admirable portrait of its particu- 
lar class. Pedantry is never more ridiculous 
than when associated with youth, upon which 
it sits so awkwardly. 

There is a stage anecdote about the repre- 
sentation of the characters, worth the remark 
of more than one manager. An actress of his 
troop, of considerable pretensions, had married 
an inferior comedian named Beauveau, who 
had been at one time a candle-snuffer in the 
theatre. The parts of Toinette and Thomas 
Diafoirus were entrusted to this couple. Mo- 
liere made so many critical objections to the 
lady’s performance that she lost all patience. 
“ You say all this to me,” said she, “ and nota 
word to my husband.” “Heaven forbid I 
should attempt to instruct him,” said Moliere, 
“ nature has given Monsieur Beauveau an in- 
stinctive comprehension of the part, which | 
should spoil in attempting to mend it.” 
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Argan is at last persuaded, that the surest 
and heaped way of securing himself against 
the variety of maladies by which he is beset, 
will be to become a doctor in his own proper 
person. He modestly represents his want of 

reliminary study, and of the necessary know- 
fidge even of the Latin language; but he is 
assured that by merely putting on the robe and 
cap of a physician, he will find himself endow- 
ed with all the knowledge necessary for exer- 
cising the profession. ‘‘ What,” says the pa- 
tient, “ will merely putting on the habit ena- 
ble me to speak scholarly upon diseases ?” 
“ Assuredly,” reply his advisers, “ under such 
a garb gibberish becomes learning, and folly 
wisdom.” This leads to the interlude which 
concludes the piece, being the mock ceremo- 
nial of receiving a physician into the Escula- 
pian college, couched in macaronic Latinity, 
which was afterwards introduced by Foote in 
the farce where Dr. Last makes a figure so dis- 
tinguished. Another of these interludes we 
may barely mention as containing one of those 
flashes of humour of which Moliere was so la- 
vish, that they are to be found in his most tri- 
fling productions. Such certainly is a dance in 
which Polichinelle (Punch namely), is »ursued 
in the dark by the officers of justice (archers), 
and puts them to flight by making a sound re- 
sembling the report of a pistol. But though 
this is even childishly farcical, what can be 
more truly comic than the exclamation of the 
archers when they rally on the unfortunate 
jester :— 

“ Faquin, maraud, pendard, impudent, témé- 

raire, 

Insolent, effronté, coquin, filou, voleur, 

Vous osez nous faire peur !” 


As the “ Malade Imaginaire” was the last 
character in which Moliere appeared, it is here 
necessary to say a few words upon his capacity 
asanactor. He bore, according to one con- 
temporary, and with justice, the first rank 
among the performers of his line. He was a 
comedian from top to toe. He seemed to pos- 
sess more voices than one, besides which every 
limb had its expression ;—u step in advance or 
retreat, a wink, a smile, a nod, expressed more 
in his action, than the greatest talker could ex- 
plain in words in the course of an hour. He 
was, says another contemporary, neither cor- 
pulent nor otherwise, rather above the middle 
size, with a noble carriage and well formed 
limbs ; he walked with dignity, had a very se- 
rious aspect, the nose and mouth rather large, 
with full lips, a dark complexion, the eye- 
brows black and strongly marked, and a com- 
mand of countenance which rendered his phy- 
siognomy formed to express comedy. A less 
friendly A (that of the author of L’In-promp- 
tu de l’'Hotel de Condé) has caricatured Mo- 
liere as coming on the stage with his head 
thrown habitually back, his nose turned u 
into the air, his hands on his sides with an af- 
fectation of negligence, and (what would seem 
in England a gross affectation, but which was 
tolerated in Paris as un expression of the super- 
bia quesita meritis,) his peruke always envi- 
roned by a crown of laurels. But the only real 
defect in his performance arose from a habitual 

, or slight hiccup, which he had acquired 
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by attempting to render himself master of an 
extreme volubility of enunciation, but which 
his exquisite art contrived on almost all occa- 
sions successfully to disguise. 

Thus externally fitted for his art, there can 
be no doubt that he, who possessed so much 
comedy in his conceptions of characer, must 
have had equal judgment and taste in the the- 
atrical expression, and that only the poet him- 
self could fully convey what he alone could have 
composed. He performed the’principal cha- 
racter in almost all his own pieces, and ad- 
hered to the stage even when many mo’ 8 
concurred to authorize his retirement. 

We do not reckon it any great temptation to 
Moliere, that the Academy should have opened 
its arms to receive him, under condition that 
he weuld abandon the profession of an actor; 
but the reason which he assigned for declini 
to purchase the honour at the rate proposed, is 
worthy of being mentioned. “ What can in- 
duce you to hesitate?” said Boileau, charged 
by the Academicians with the negotiation. 
“ A point of honour,” replied Moliere. “ Now,” 
answered his friend, “‘ what honour can lie in 
blacking your face with mustachios, and as- 
suming the burlesque disguise of a buffoon, in 
order to be cudgelled on a public ms yt 
“The point of honour,” answered Moliere, 
“ consists in my not deserting more than a hun- 
dred persons, whom my personal exertions are 
necessary to support.” The Academy after- 
wards did honour to themselves and justice to 
Moliere by placing his bust in their hall, with 
this tasteful and repentant inscription— 


“ Nothing is wanting to the glory of Moliere. 
Moliere was wanting to ours!” 


That Moliere alleged no false excuse for 
continuing on the stage, was evident, when, in 
the latter — of his life, his mag health 
prompted him strongly to resign. He had been 
at all times of a delicate constitution, and lia- 
ble to pulmonary affections, which were rather 
palliated than cured by submission, during long 
intervals, to a milk diet, and by frequenti 
the country, for which purpose he had a villa 
at Auteuil, near Paris. The malady grew more 
alarming from time to time, and the exertions 
of voice and person required by his profession 
tended to increase its severity. On the 17th of 
February, 1673, he became worse than usual; 
Baron, an actor of the highest rank, and of his 
own training, joined with the rest of the com- 

any in remonstrating against their patron go- 
ing on in the character of Argan. Moliere an- 
swered them in the same spirit which dictated 
his reply to Boileau: “ There are fifty le,” 
he said, “ who must want their daily bread, if 
the spectacle is put off. I should reproach my- 
self with their distress, if I suffered them to 
sustain such a loss, having the power to pre- 
vent it.” 

He acted accordingly that evening, but suf- 
fered most cruelly in the task of disguising his 
sense of internal pain. A singular contrast it 
was betwixt the state of the actor and the fic- 
titious character which he represented ; Mo- 
liere was disguising his real and, as it proved, 
his dying agonies, in order to give utterance 
and interest to the fei or fancied com- 
plaints of Le Malade Imaginaire, and repress- 
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eg ath rte cadre mma oan 
an imaginary h inc. At length on 


imaginary 
arriving at the concluding interlude, in which, 
assenting to the oath administered to him as 


the for medical honours, in the mock 
ceremonial, by which he to administer 
the remedies prescribed by the ancients whe- 


ther right or wrong, and never to use any other 
than th.-e approved by the at 


* Maladus dit-il crevare, 
Et mori de suo malo,” 


as Moliere, in the character of Argan, replied Ju- 
ro, the faculty had a full and fatal revenge. The 
wheel was broken at the cistern—he had fallen 
into a convulsive fit. The entertainment was 
hurried to a conclusion, and Moliere was car- 
tied home. His cough returned with violence. 
and he was found to have burst a blood-vessel. 
A priest was sent for, and two scrupulous ec- 
clesiastics of Saint Eustace’s parish distin- 
ished themselves by refusing to administer 
last consolations to a player and the author 
of Tartuffe. A third of better principles came 
too late, Moliere was insensible, and choked by 
the quantity of blood which he could not dis- 
charge. Two poor Sisters of Charity who had 
often experienced his bounty, supported him as 
he expired. 

Bigotry —— to the grave the lifeless 
reliques of the man of genius. Harlai, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who himself died of the conse- 

neces of a course of continued debauchery, 
ht it necessary to show himself as into- 
lerantly strict in form as he was licentious in 
eesiee. He forbade the burial of a come- 
ian’s remains. Madame Moliere went to throw 
herself at the feet of Louis XIV. but with im- 
politic temerity her petition stated, that if her 
deceased husband had been criminal in com- 
posing and acting dramatic pieces, his Majes- 
ty, at whose command and for whose amuse- 
ment he had done so, must be criminal also. 
‘This argument, though in itself unanswerable, 
was too bluntly stated to be favourably re- 
ceived; Louis dismissed the suppliant with 
the indifferent answer, that the matter os 
ed on the Archbishop of Paris. The King, 
however, sent private orders to Harlai to re- 
voke the interdict against the decent burial of 
the man, whose nts, during his life-time, 
his Majesty had delighted to honour. The fu- 
neral took place accordingly, but, like that of 
lia, “ with maimed rites.” The curate of 
St. Eustace had directions not to give his at- 
tendance, and the was rted from 
his place of residence, and taken to the burial- 
greené without being, as usual, presented at 
parish church. is was not all. A large 
assemblage of the lower classes seemed to 
threaten an interruption of the funeral ceremo- 
ny. But their fanaticism was not proof agai 
Gapenned Aree ceeeerve ‘o on 
i windows, thus 
Sonatinas tor the Yemaine of her husband an 
uninterrupted passage to their last abode. 

In these latter ings all readers will 

the bigotry of the time. If in the 
i eset aye in which Moliere meme 

hile pe ing @ ridical ser, 
affecting an i disease, there are preci- 








imaginary 
sians, even in the present day, who may be dis- 
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posed to regard this catastrophe as a special ma- 
nifestation of the divine displeasure, we would 
remind them, first, of the ge in the Gos- 
pel of St. Mark, chapter xiii. verse 2, &c. 
roms discountenancing such deductions. 
Secondly, we would observe, that the benevo- 
lent motive expressed by Moliere for acting 
upon that occasion could not be other than 
sincere, since bodily malady of the severe na- 
ture under which laboured must have si- 
lenced personal vanity, or any less powerful 
reason than the one me (bia y, we may 
add, that if it be in any circumstances lawful 
to correet vice and folly by ridicule, and by an 
appeal to the feelings of the ludicrous which 
make t of our nature, the exposure of the 
selfish folly of the Malade Imaginaire, and of 
the ignorance as well as covetousness of those 
who assume the robe of knowledge without 
either knowledge or probity, must be a lawful 
and a useful employment. 

We have now finished with Moliere’s public 
life, which was, in many respects, one of the 
most triumphant, and even apparently the 
most happy, that a man of genius could well 
propose to himself. From the time he return- 
ed to Paris in 165s, till 1673 when he died, fif- 
teen years of continued triumph had attended 
his literary career ; and, wonderful to tell, not- 
hey mare. the proverbial fickleness of courts 
and of popular audiences, Moliere never for a 
moment appears to have lost ground in their 
high opinion. His most insipid ieces, such as 
Melicerte and the like, lavustel no disappro- 
bation, they served their purpose, and were so 
far applauded ; while those in which his own 
vein of wit and humour was displayed, were, 
in every instance, welcomed with shouts of ap- 
plause at their first representation, or with 
universal approbation after a short interval of 
doubt, which must have rendered it still more 
flattering ; like favours won from a mistress 
who would have refused them if she could. 
These were years, indeed, not of peace,—for 
Moliere was surrounded by enemies,—but 
years of victorious war with enemies whom he 
despised, defied, and conquered. Nor were 
they years of ease and indolence, but a far 
more happy period of successful exertion. 
His reputation was unbounded, and his praise 
the theme of ever from that of the 
Grand Monarque bien , to the meanest of 
his subjects. 

Other men of genius have been victims to 

verty and difficulties. But of these Moliere 

w nothing. His income, arising from his 
profits as manager, actor, and author, was ex- 
tremely considerable, and, together with his 
ion, amounted to a sum amply sufficient 

or every purpose, whether of necessity or ele- 
gance. He was, in fact,an opulent man, This 
good fortune was well bestowed, for he was in- 
atigable in acts of charity. He sought out 
objects for his liberality amongst sufferers of a 
more modest description, and was lavish of his 
alms, less justifiably perhaps, to the poor whom 
he met in the streets. It is well remembered 
how, on one of these occasions, having given & 
piece of money to a beg an ho aaosnded hie 
i ised to see the man come 


carriage, he was i ' 
ee after him ll him he 
had a mlccahe’ inigiving Ui a plece af 
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Id in place of some less valuable coin. 
By Keep the money, my friend, and accept this 
other piece,” said Moliere, ‘‘ Ou la vertu va-t- 
elle senicher ?” The action, as M. Taschereau 
says truly, shows Moliere’s benevolence, and 
the exclamation, in finding an expression 80 
happy for such just wonder, marks his genius. 


The private circle of Moliere embraced the 
most distinguished men of the age. La Fon- 
taine, Boileau, the joyous. Chapelle, Racine, 
and other names of distinetion in that Augus- 
tan age of French literature, formed the society 
in which he commonly enjoyed his hours of 
leisure, and in which literature, taste, and con- 
viviality were happily blended. Many of the 
nobility had taste enough to wave the differ- 
ence of rank and to choose Moliere for a com- 
panion. “Come to me at any hour you please,” 
said the great Prince de Conde to our author, 
“you have but to announce your name by a 
valet-de-chambre, your visit can never be ill- 
timed.” 


When aristocratic pride, or more frequently 
private malice, and wounded self-conceit, as- 
suming the pretext of difference of rank, en- 
deavoured to put an affront upon Moliere, he 
usually received instant indemnification from 
some nobleman of better taste. Thus when 
the other valets-de-chambre of the royal house- 
hold showed an unwillingness to assist Moliere 
in the discharge of his office, Monsieur de Bel- 
locg, a man of genius as well as rank, rebuked 
them by saying aloud to the object of their pal- 
try spite—* Permit me to assist you in making 
the king's bed, Monsieur de Moliere—I shall es- 
teem myself honoured in having you for a com- 

nion. 

Louis XIV., as we have already observed, 
was the constant and firm supporter of Moliere. 
When assailed by a horrible calumny, which 
we will presently notice, the king showed his 
total disbelief by becoming godfather to one of 
his children. In fact, to his own great honour, 
he spared no opportunity of showing favour to 
a man whose genius he was fortunately able to 
appreciate. he following is a remarkable 
instance, occurring in the Memoirs of Madame 
Campan. 


All the world has heard of the hearty appe- 
tite of the Grand Monarque. The hiberal 
means which he took to appease his hunger at 
meal times not appearing uniformly sufficient 
to parry its attacks, the ing introduced a ge- 
neral custom, that there should be a cold fowl, 
or some such trifle, kept in constant readiness 
en cas de nuit—in case that his Majesty should 
awake hungry. The King had been informed 
that the officers of his household had refused to 
admit Moliere to the table provided for them, 
under pretence of the inequality of his condi- 
tion. He took an opportunity to correct this 
res * Moliere,” said he, ‘I am told you 

e bad cheer here, and I myself feel some- 
thing of an appetite. Let them serve up my 
en cas de nuit.” He then caused Moliere to 
sit down, cut up the fowl, and helping his valet- 
de-chambre, proceeded to breakfast along with 
him. It was at the King’s levee, so that the 
noblest about the court saw the society in 
which it pleased his Majesty to eat his meals; 
— may be well believed there was no ob- 
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jection in future to the introdhefion of Moliere | 


to the table of service, as it was termed. 3 
Yet Moliere had his cares and vexzations; — 
and the doom of man, born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards, was not reversed for this 
distinguished author. The plague and vexa- — 
tion arising from quarrels amongst his pingerts 
led him to exclaim, in “ L’In-promptu de Ver- 
sailles,”— What a troublesome to manage 
a company of players.” Toa young man, also, 
who wished to embrace the profession of an 
actor, and really had some talents for it, he 
pee his own art in the most degrading co- 
ours; described its followers as compelled to 
procure the countenance of the great and pow- 
erful by the most disagreeable condescensions, 
and conjured him to follow out the law, for 
which his father had destined him, and to re- 
nounce all thoughts of the stage. There is 
room to believe that Moliere’s temper was so 
impatient, quick, and irritable, as to make him 
unusually sensible of the plagues and disap- 
pointments incidental to the situation of a ma- 
nager. He was sensitively alive to the mis- 
pronunciation of his own verses; and the anec- 
dote which M. Taschereau gives us as to his 
extreme agony on this subject, induces us to 
give credit to what is told of his impatience at 
any occasional want of punctuality, or acci- 
dental derangement of the business of the 
scene. 

But Moliere’s greatest source of u i- 
ness arose from bis marriage; and pene 
subject, the license of his younger years became 
the means of subjecting him to the most cruel 
calumnies in his more advanced life. 

During the time that Moliere was travelling 
about in the provinces, he formed a connexion 
with an actress of his company, named Made- 
laine Bejart. This lady had been previously a 
favourite of the Count de Modene, Se whom, in 
1638, she had borne a daughter, named Fran- 
coise, who is supposed to have died soon after- 
wards. After the amour of Madelaine Bejart 
and Moliere had terminated, our author, in 
1661, married another Bejart, whose Christian 
name was Armande, and who, according to M. 
Tascherean, was the sister of his mistress Ma- 
delaine. In this connexion there is i 
disgusting, and which the laws of some coun- 
tries even regard as criminal. But a much » 
more foul accusation was framed upon it. 
One Montfleuri, the favourite performer of a 
troop of comedians, called of “l'Hotel de 
Bourgogne,” who were the rivals of that of 
Moliere, extracted out of the above circum- 
stance a most horrible and unnatural accusa- 
tion, which he had the audacity to put into the 
form of a petition to his Majesty. According 
to this atrocious yu. Armande was not the 
sister of Moliere’s former mistress Madelaine, 
but her daughter, and the fruits of her commn- 
nication with Moliere himself; thus canes 
her with Francoise, daughter of the Count. 
Modene, the fact of whose birth seemed to give 
some credit to the horrible assertion. 

Such is the account, given by M. Tasche- 
reau, of the real family F Moliere’s wife. Ac- 
cording to another hypothesis, detailed in three 
letters published as a supplement to the last 
edition of Moliere’s Phi a Armande Bej 
was not the sister, but actually the 








Bejart and of the Count de Mo- 


dene. Under this supposition, Moliere mar- 
ried the child of his mistress. The 
subject is disgusting, and the evidence on 


either side very imperfect. Undoubtedly it 
underwent some examination at the time; for 
the refused all credit to the odious impu- 
tation ontfleuri, and, as we elsewhere hinted 
showed his total incredulity on the subject, by 
ening, along with the Duchess of Or- 
leans, to stan er to Moliere’s first child, 
—the best refutation, certainly, which could 
be given to the calumny. 
ut this marriage was in every respect im- 
ent and inauspicious, and laid the founda- 
tion of his principal misfortunes. His wife was 
gay, beautiful, and coquettish in the extreme, 
yet he was not able to forbear loving her with 
an attachment which was neither deserved 
nor returned. She disgraced him repeatedly 
by her aa. sor during his lifetime, and her 
scandalous adventures after his death were dis- 
honourable to his memory. The honest men 
whom his satire had ridiculed on account of 
domestic distresses of the same nature, had no 
doubt some feeling of internal satisfaction, 
when they found that the author of the “Cocu 
inaire” shared the same apprehensions 
with his hero, without having the slightest 
teason to doubt, in his own instance, of their 
being founded in reality. 

Leaving the consideration of his private life, 
cheq as it was by favourable and painful 
circumstances, we willingly take some general 
view of the character of Moliere as an author, 
in which we feel it our duty to vindicate for 
him the very highest place of any who has ever 

istinguished himself in his department of lite- 
rature. His natural disposition, his personal 
habits, his vivacity as a Frenchman, the depth 
of his knowledge of human nature, his com- 
mand of a language eminent above all others 
for the pewer of expressing ludicrous images 
and ideas, raise him to the highest point of 
eminenee amongst the authors of his own coun- 
try and class, and assure him an easy superi- 
ority over those of every other country. 

Our countrymen will perhaps ask, if we have 

ten the inimitable comic powers of our 
own Shakspeare. The sense of humour dis- 


searching the hu- 
per purposes. But 
if Johnson has rightly defined comedy to be “a 
dramatic representation of the lighter faults of 
mankind, with a view to make folly and vice 
ridiculous,” it would be difficult to show that 
has dedicated to such purposes more 
occasional and scattered scenes, dispersed 
his numerous dramas. The “ Merry 
perhaps the — most = 
a regular comedy, yet the poetry wi 
it abounds is of aan: which soars, in 
respects, beyond its sphere. In most of 
compositions, his i 
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features of and lofty chivalry: in 
S Tempiot tie Seal testhes shine dguband 
soften the extra e of beautiful poetry and 
romantic fiction. These plays may be some- 
thing higher and better, but they are not co- 
medies dedicated to exnose the vices and follies 
of mankind, though containing in them much 
that tends to that purpose. “4. must also be 
remembered, that the manners in Shakspeare 
(so far as his comedy depends on them) are so 
antiquated, that but for the deep and universal 
admiration with which England regards her 
immortal bard, and the pious care with which 
his works have been explained and commented 
upon, the follies arising out of the fashions of 
his time would be entirely obsolete. We enjoy 
such characters as Don Armado, and even 
Malvolio, as we would do the pictures of Van- 
dyke in a gallery; not that they resemble in 
eir exterior any thing we have ever seen or 
could have imagined, until the excellence of 
the painter presented them before us, and made 
us own that they must have been drawn from 
originals, now forgotten. 
he scenes of Moliere, however, are painted 
from subjects with which our own times are 
acquainted ; they represent follies of a former 
date indeed, but which have their resemblances 
in the present day. Some old-fashioned habits 
being allowed for, the personages of his drama 
resemble the present generation as much as 
our grandmother's portraits, but for hoop pet- 
ticoats and commodes, resemble their deseend- 
ants of the present generation. Our physi- 
cians no longer wear robes of office, or ride 
upon mules, but we cannot flatter ourselves 
that the march of intellect, as the cant phrase 
goes, has exploded either the “ Malade Ima- 
inaire,” or the race of grave deceivers who 
attened on his folly. If, again, we look at Mo- 
liere’s object in all the numerous pieces which 
his fertile genjus produced, we perceive a con- 
stant, sustained, and determined warfare against 
vice and folly,—sustained by means of wit and 
satire, without any assistance derived either 
from sublimity or pathos. It signified little to 
Moliere what was the mere form which his 
drama assumed: whether regular comedy or 
comédie-ballet, whether his art worked in its 
regular sphere, or was pressed by fashion into 
the service of mummery and pantomime, its 
excellence was the same,—if but one phrase 
was uttered, that phrase was comic. Instead 
of sinking down to the farcical subjects which 
he adopted, whether by command of the king, 
or to sacrifice to the popular taste, Moliere 
elevated these subjects by his treatment of 
them. His pen, like the hand of Midas, turned 
all it touched to gold; or rather, his mode of 
treating the most ordinary subject gave it a 
value such as the sculptor or engraver can con- 
fer upon clay, rock, old copper, or even cherry- 
stones, 

It is not a little praise to this great author, 
that he derived none of his powers of amuse- 
ment from the coarse and mean sources to 
which the British dramatic poets had such li- 
beral recourse. This might, and did, 
flow in from the good taste of the poet 


himself, but it was also much owing to that of 
Louis XIV. Whatever the private conduct of 
that prince, of which enough may be learned 
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from the scandalots chronicle of the times, he 
knew too well son métier de Roi, and what was 
due to his dignity in public, te make common 
jest with his subjects at any thing offensive to 

morals or decorum. Charles II., on the 
other hand,— 


« A merry monarch, scandalous and poor,”— 


had been too long emancipated by his exile 
from all regal ceremonial, to lay his sense of 
humour under any restraints of delicacy. He 
enjoyed a broad jest, as he would have done 
an extra bottle of wine, without being careful 
about the persons who participated with him 
in either; and hence a personal laxity of con- 
duct which scandalized the feelings of Evelyn, 
and a neglect of decency in public entertain- 
ments, encouraged by the presence of the so- 
vereign, which called down the indignation of 
Collier. Some comparatively trifling slips, 
with which the critics of the period charge Mo- 
liere, form no exception to the general decorum 
of his writings. 

Looking at their general purpose and ten- 
dency, we must be convinced that there is no 
comic author, of ancient or modern times, who 
directed his satire against such a variety of 
vices and follies, which, if he could not alto- 
gether extirpate, he failed not at all events to 
drive out of the shape and form which they 
had assumed. 

The absurdities of L’Etourdi, the riciculous 
jargon of the Précieuses, the silly quarrels of the 
loons in the Dépit Amoureux, the absurd jea- 
lousy of husbands in L’Ecole des Maris, the 
varied fopperies and affectations of men of 
fashion in Les Facheux, the picture of hypo- 
crisy in the Tartuffe, the exhibition at once of 
bizarre and untractable virtue, and of the de- 
pravity of dissimulation in the Misanthrope, 
the eflects of the dangers of misassorted alli- 
ances in George Dandin, of the tricks of do- 
mestics in Les Fourberies de Scapin, of the 
pedantic affectation of learning in Les Fem- 
mes Savantes, of the dupes who take physic 
and the knaves who administer it in the Malade 
Imaginaire,—all these, with similar aberra- 
tions, exposed and exploded by the pen of a sin- 
gle author, showed that Moliere possessed, in 
a degree superior to all other men, the falcon's 
piercing eye to detect vice under every veil, 
or folly in every shape, and the talons with 
which to pounce upon either, as the natural 
prey of the satirist. No other writer of comedy 
ever soared through flights so many and so 
various. 

We have said that the comedy of Moliere 
never exhibits any touch of the sublime; and 
from its not being attempted in those more se- 
rious pieces, as Don Garcie and Mélicerte, 
where a high strain of poetry might have been 
struck to advantage, we conceive that Moliere 
did not possess that road to the human bosom. 
One passage alone strikes us as approaching 
to a very lofty tone. Don Juan, distinguished 
solely by the desperation of his courage, enters 
the tomb of the Commander, and ridicules the 
fears of his servant when he tells him that the 
statue has nodded in answer to the invitation 
delivered to him by his master’s command. 
Don Juan delivers the same invitation in per- 
son, and the statue again bends his head. Feel- 












ing a touch of the terror to which 
his lofty courage refuses to give way, his sole 
observation is, “‘ Allons, sortons d'ici.” A re- 
treat, neither alarmed nor precipitated, is all 
which he will allow to the terrors of such @ 


prodigy. 
In like manner, although we are informed 


that Moliere possessed feelings of sensibility 
too irritable for his own Captian in private 
life, his writihgs indicate no command of the 
pathetic. His lovers are always gallant and 
witty, but never tender or ardent. . This is the 
case, not only where the love intrigue is 
a means of carrying on the business of the 
scene, but in Le Depit Amoureux, where the 
ardour of affection might have Espns: 
mingled with the tracasseries of lovers’ 
quarrels; and in Pysché, in which it is to be 
supposed the author would have introduced the 
passionate and pathetic, if he had the 
power of painting it. Nor do any of his per- 
sonages, in all the distresses in which the scene 
places them, ever make a strong impression on 
the feelings of the audience, who are 
amused by the ludicrous situations to 
the distresses give rise. The detected villany 
of Tartuffe affects the feelings indeed strongly, 
but it is more from the gratification of honest 
resentment against a detected miscreant, than 
from any interest we take in the fortunes of 
the duped Orgon. 
Neither pe Mater ig we dramatic 

ieces with poetical imagery, w er descrip- 
tive or mite His Ave ag of writing excluded 
the “ morning sun, and all about gilding the east- 
ern horizon.” He wrote to the understanding, 
and not to the fancy, and was probably aware 
moreover that such poetical ornaments, how- 
ever elegant when under the direction of good 
taste, are apt to glide into the opposite extreme, 
and to lead to that which Moliere regarded as 
the greatest fault in composition, an tation 
of finery approaching to the language of the 
Précieuses Ridicules. Alceste, in Le Misan- 
thrope, expresses the opinion of the author on 
this subject — 


Ce style figuré, dont on se fait vanité 

Sort de bon caractére, et de la verité, 

Ce n’est que jeu de mots, qu’ affectation pure, 

Et ce n’est point ainsi que parle la nature. 

Le méchant gout de siécle en cela me fait peur, 

Nos peres tout grossiers l’avoient beaucoup 
meilleur. 

In what, therefore, it may be asked, con- 
sisted the excellence of this entertaining wri 
ter, whose works, as often as we have 
volume during the composition of this 
article, we have found it impossible to lay out 
of our hand until we had completed a scene 
however little to our immediate 
consulting it? If Moliere did not or 
at least has not exercised the powers of the 
sublime, the pathetic, or the imaginative in 
poetry, from whence do his works derive their 
undisputed and almost universal power 
charming? We reply, from their trath 
from their sphiaty ‘from the. and 
penetrating view of human nature, which could 
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strip folly and vice of all their disguise, and ex- 
pose them to laughter | 
most hoped for honoar and respect; aleo 
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yeedeelt co well a0 nen.of Daan: 
pressions which effect the author's purpose. 
_ A father consults his friends about the deep 
melancholy into which his daughter is fallen: 
one advises to procure for her a handsome piece 
of plate, beautifully sculptured, as an object 
which cannot fail to give pleasure to the most 
disconsolate mind. The celebrated answer, 
vous étes orfevre, Monsieur Josse, at once un- 
masks the private views of the selfish adviser, 
and has afforded a measure by which all men, 
from Moliere’s time to our own, may judge of 
the disinterested character of sank friendly 
counsels. This short, dry, sudden and unex- 
humour of Moliere, seconded as it al- 
ways is by the soundest good sense, is one great 
proof of his knowledge of his art. The tragic 
may be greatly enlivened by some previous pre- 
ion, as the advance of a mighty host with 
its ensigns displayed has, even at a distance, 
an effect ion ths nerves of those whom it is 
about to assail. But wit is most successful 
when it bursts from an unexpected ambush, 
and carries its point by surprise. The best jest 
will lose its effect on the stage, if so much pre- 
paration is employed as leads the spectator to 
anticipate what is coming, as it will suffer in 
society if introduced with the preface of “ I'll 
tell you a good thing ‘’’ In this species of sur- 
ise Moliere surpasses every writer of co- 
medy, but the jest at which you laugh springs 
as naturally out of the subject, as if it had been 
obvious to your apprehension from the very 
commencement of the scene. A brief sen- 
tence, a word, even an exclamation, is often 
sufficient to produce the full effect of the lu- 
dicrous, as a spark will spring a mine, in the 
place and time when the explosion is least sus- 
ted. The most unexpected means in the 
oe of this great artist are also the most cer- 
tain; and you are first made sensible of what 
he has aimed at, when you admire his arrow 
iveting in the centre of the mark. 

The depth and force of Moliere’s common 
sense is equally remarkable in displaying his 
own just and sound opinions, as in exposing the 
false taste and affectation of others. Ariste, 
Philinte, and the other personages of his dra- 
ma, to whom (as the ancients did to their cho- 
ruses) he has ascribed the task of moralizing 
2 the subject of the scene, and expressing 

sentiments which must be supposed those 
of the ane himself, have all the firmness, 
strength, simplicity proper to the enun- 
ciation of truth ae Sieiten roa much more 
of both will be found within the precincts of 
Moliere’s works, than in the formal lessons of 
men of less acute capacity. 

Moliere himself knew the force and value of 
his simplicity, although sometimes objected to 
by fastidious critics as hurrying lim into occa- 
sional vulgarity. In order that he might not 
depart from it, he adopted the well-known prac- 
tice of reading his pieces while in manuscript 
to his housekeeper, La Foret, and observin 
the effect they produced on so plain, but shrew 

id sensible a mind, before bringing them on 

e stage. The habit of being called into con- 
sultations of this kind had given the good dame 
such an accurate tact, that it was in vain that 
Moliere tried to pass upon her the composition 
of another poet for hisown. The circumstance 


‘The Trysting Place. 








proves how well she deserved to sit in the chair 
of censorship which her master had assi 

her. Mons. Taschereau thinks that the opi 
nion of La Foret was only demanded by 
liere upon low and farcical subjects. But 
though we allow that some parts of his higher 
comedy might be above her sphere, we can 
easily conceive that the author might have an 
interest in knowing exactly how much his 
housekeeper,—at once an exact and favour- 
able specimen of a great majority of his audi- 
ences,—might be able to comprehend of his 
higher comedy, and in what particelars it was 
elevated beyond the line of her understanding. 
Nor is it unreasonable to conceive, that an au- 
thor who desired above all other things to be 
generally understood, should have paused on 
the passages which La Foret comprehended 
less perfectly, and omitted or explained what 
was like to prove caviar to the multitude. It 
would not be perhaps unnatural to suppose, 
that to the shrewd, frank, acute, and penetrat- 
ing character of Moliere’s housekeeper we owe 
the original idea of those clever and faithful, 
but caustic and satirical female domestics, the 
Toinettes and Nicoles, whom he has produced 
on the stage with so much effect. 

We must now take our leave of M. Tasche- 
reau, to whose entertaining work we are obliged 
for so much instruction or amusement. Some 
readers may be disappointed, that after pro- 
nouncing Moliere the prince of the writers of 
comedy, we should have limited the talents by 
which he attained such pre-eminence to the 
possession of common sense, however sound, of 
observation however acute, and of expression, 
however forcible, true and simple. It is not, 
however, by talents of a different class from 
those enjoyed by the rest of humanity that the 
ingredients which form great men are consti- 
tuted. On the contrary, such peculiar tastes 
and talents only produce singularity. The real 
source of greatness in almost every department 
is an extraordinary proportion of some distin- 
guishing quality proper to all mankind, and of 
which therefore all mankind, less or more, 
comprehends the character and the value. A 
man with four arms would be a monster for ro- 
mance or for a show; it is the individual that 
can best make use of the ordinary conformation 
of his body, who obtains a superiority over his 
fellow-creatures by strength or agility. In a 
word, the general qualities of sound judgment, 
clear views, and powerful expression of what 
is distinctly perceived, acquire the same value, 
as they rise in degree above the general — 
city of humanity, with that obtained by dia- 
monds, which in proportion to their weight in 
carats become almost inestimable, while the 
smaller sparks of the same precious substance 
are of ordinary occurrence, and held compa- 
ratively in slight esteem. 


— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE TRYSTING PLACE. 


We met not in the sylvan scene 
Where lovers wish to meet, 
Where skies are bright, and woods are green, 
And opening blossoms sweet ; 
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But in the city’s 
Where Mammon ’ 
Sweet intercourse we sought to win 
Mid traffic, toil, and gain; 
Above us was a murky sky, 
Around, a crowded _— 
ee 


din, 
Ids his reign, 


Yet dear, my love, to and me, 
Was this—our Trysting Place. 


We dwelt not on the linnet’s note, 
Or skylark’s warbling lay ; 

We heard not murmuring zephyrs float 
Upon the dewy spray ; 

But sounds of discord met our ear, 
The taunt but ill represt, 

The miser’s cold and cautious sneer, 
The spendthrift’s reckless jest ; 

Yet while we heard each other's tone, 
And viewed each other's fece, ; 

We seem'd sequester'd and alone 
In this—our Trysting Place. 


They err who say Love only dwells 
‘Mid sunshine, light, and flowers ; 

Alike to him are loony cells, 
Or gay and smiling bowers; 

Love wastes not on insensate things 
His sweet and magic art, 

No outward shrine arrests his wings, 
His home is in the heart; 

And, dearest, hearts like thine and mine 
With rapture must retrace, 

How often Love has deign’d to shine 


On this—our Trysting Place. M.A. 


— 


From the London Weekly Review. 


BEECHEY’'S TRAVELS IN CYRENAICA. 


Wuevn we lately reviewed M. Pacho's Tra- 
vels in Cyrenaica, &c. we gave a slight outline 
of the ancient history of these regions, and a 
general and, we hope, correct view of the man- 
ners of the Bedouins, their present inhabitants. 
For this reason we shall now abstain from en- 
tering upon those subjects. Indeed, although 
our present travellers have many valuable re- 
anti on points of ancient history, and not a 
few details respecting the wild and singular 
race that now wander over the wastes and fer- 
tile valleys of Lybia, their principal object was 
to illustrate the geography of the country; 
and, in this respect, their researches are of the 
highest value. A very cursory glance over the 
chart, which accompanies these Travels, will 
at once show the reader how greatly our know- 
ledge of the northern coast of Africa has been 
improved by the labours of this expedition. We 
find land where we before supposed that the 
open s2a flowed; and the outline of the coast, 
particularly about the greater Syrtis, is disco- 
vered to be almost totally different from what 
it was hitherto represented to be. The geo- 
graphical position of several cities has been cor- 
rectly ascertained, and the site of others de- 
scribed, less picturesquely, perhaps, than could 
have been wished, but minutely and fully. 
What is also of much moment, the character of 
Herodotus, the most extraordinary historian of 
antiquity, for fidelity of description, has been 
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defended successfully ; and numerous 
of Strabo, and other ancient , 
erto scarcely intelligible, have rendered 
poumecess and easy. The whole account of 

ngazi and Cyrene, their sites, the ruins that 
surround them, the soil, plants, and scenery, is 
ample, and, in most instances, sati : 
We must except, however, what relates to the 
gardens of the Hesperides, which, although in 
many respects interesting, is by no means what 
we expected. The dissertation on these cele- 
brated spots should unquestionably have con- 
tained, , a condensed account of all that 
history and fable have left us concerning them ; 
secondly, a report of the various attempts that 
have been made to ascertain their site ; thirdly, 
a minute description of the district in which 
the authors have chosen to place them, with 
the reasons that determined their choice ; 
fourthly, it should have been illustrated by a 
map. It must, however, be confessed that our 
travellors have added considerably to the ma- 
terials which already existed, for a compleie 
dissertation on the subject; and that the spot 
they have selected answers better to the de- 
scriptions of the ancients, than the oasis of M. 
Gosselin. Servius says expressly, that these 
celebrated gardens were somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Berenike, the modern Ben- 
gazi; and we know of no oasis sufficiently near 
to that city, in which they could have been 
situated; though it is possible that such a beau- 
tiful spot may formerly have existed in the 
neighbouring desert, and have been overwhelm- 
ed by the sand. 

In our extracts, the reader will observe that 
the Cyrenaica is by no meansa barren country. 
Landscapes of surpassing richness and beauty 
delight the eye on all sides; and weeds and 
grasses, nourished by the fat soil, tower up to 
an incredible height, and almost conceal the 
ruins among which they grow. It is true, they 
generally disappear before the summer's heat, 
and leave the antiquities of the country more 
accessible; but at all seasons the ravines and 
gentle hills of Cyrenaica are clothed with ver- 
dure, and preserve a freshness and beauty, 
hardly to be expected in an African landscape. 
But we must hasten to present the reader with 
a few further specimens of the work. 

The extreme delicacy of Arab manners could 
not be better illustrated than by the following 
lively anecdote :—* Among the numerous in- 
stances which we observed during our stay at 
Bengazi, illustrative of Arab character and 
prejudices, we may notice one which occurred 
in the skeefa (or entrance-hall) of our house, 
where a select party of the inhabitants of the 
town usually assembled themselves when the 
weather permitted. On this occasion, the wo- 
men of England formed the principal subject 
of conversation, and the reports of their beauty, 
which had reached some of our visiters, appear- 
ed to have made a great impression in their 
favour. One of our party then produced a - 
miniature from his pocket, which chanced to 
be the resemblance of a very pretty girl; and 
he roundly asserted, as he handed it to the com- 

ny, that every woman in land was as 

andsome. We have already tved, that 
the subject was a very pretty girl; and they 
who are unacquainted wi 


the force of custom 








be 
truth obliges us to add, 


5 But 
that the first Arab of a me 8g who was favour- 
ed with a sight of the lady in question, started 


back in dismay and confusion; and all his wor- 
thy countrymen who cast their eyes upon the 
picture withdrew them, on the instant, in the 
greatest alarm, exhibiting the strongest symp- 


was, that the young lady who had caused so 
much confusion was unluckily painted in a low 
evening dress; and her face was only shaded 
by the luxuriant auburn curls, which fell in 
ringlets over her forehead and temples. 

“ There was nothing, it will be thought, so 
extremely alarming in this partial exhibition of 
female beauty ; and the favoured inhabitants of 
less dccorous, and more civilized countries, 
would scarcely dream of being shocked at a 
similar tacle. But to men who inhabit 
those regions of delicacy, where even one eye 
of a female must never be seen stealing out 
from the sanctuary of her veil, the sudden ap- 

ition of a sparkling pair of those luminaries 
tn not a vision of ordinary occurrence. At the 
same time, the alarm of the worthy Shekhs as- 
sembled, which the bright eyes and naked face 
(as they termed it) of our fair young country- 
woman had so suddenly excited, was in no way 
diminished by the heinous exposure of a snowy 
neck and a well-turned pair of shoulders; and 
had they been placed in the situation of Yusuf, 
when the lovely Zuleika presented herself in all 
her charms as a suitor for the young Hebrew's 
love, or in the more embarrassing dilemma of the 
Phrygian shepherd-prince, when three immor- 
tal beauties stood revealed before his sight, they 
could scarcely have felt or expressed more con- 
fusion. Every Arab, who saw the picture, ac- 
taally blashed and hid his face with his hands; 
exclaiming—w' Allah haram—(by Heaven ‘tis 
a sin) to look upon such an exposure of female 
charms!” p. 311-312. 

In the solitude of the desert, where the fancy 
has but few objects to dwell on, it is apt to run 
a little wild, as the following anecdote of an 
Arabic Darwin will show:—“ Osmai relates 
(says the story in question) that an inhabitant 
of eno a province in Arabia, once made 
him the following recital. ‘I was possessor of 
a garden in which was a palm-tree, which had 
every year produced me abundance of fruit; 
but two seasons having passed away, without 
its affording any, I sent for a person well ac- 

uainted with the culture of , to discover 
me the reason of this failure. ‘ An unhappy 
attachment,’ a nes after a a 
ment’s inspection, ‘is the sole cause w is 
palm-tree produces no fruit!’ He then climbed 
up the trunk, and, looking round on all sides, 
discovered a male palm at no great distance, 
which he ised as the object of my un- 
lucky tree's affection; and advised me to pro- 
cure some of the powder from its blossoms, and 
to seatter it over her branches. This I did,’ 
said the Arab, ‘ and the ~ ome om 
date-tree, whom unrequited t 
oA 5 amas oom tommy eerste har- 
veat!' * am > 

“The palm-tree, however, though a beauti- 

ful tree, is sometimes, it appears, a very obsti- 
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nate one; and the means which we are told, on 
Arab authority, should be used to render it 
more docile on these occasions, would astonish 
the horticulturists of Europe. 

“When a palm-tree refuses to bear (says the 
Arab author of a treatise on agriculture), the 
owner of it, armed with a hatchet, comes to 
visit it in company with another person. He 
then begins by observing aloud to his friend (in 
order that the date-tree should hear him), ‘{ 
am going to cut down this worthless tree, since 
it no longer bears me any fruit.'—‘ Have a care 
what you do, brother,’ returns his companion; 
‘] should advise you to do no such thing—for 
I will venture to predict that this very year 
your tree will be covered with fruit.’ ‘ No, 
no,’ replies the owner, ‘I am determined to 
cut it down, for [ am certain it will produce 
me nothing ;’ and then approaching tree, 
he proceeds to give it two or three strokes with 
his hatchet.— Pray now! | entreat you, desist,’ 
says the mediator, holding back the arm of the 
proprietor— Do but observe what a fine tree 
it is, and have patience for this one season 
more ; should it fail after that to bear you any 
fruit, you may do with it just what you please.’ 
= — of the tree then es himself to 

persuaded, and retires without proceeding 
to any further extremities. But the threat, 
and the few strokes inflicted with the hatchet, 
have always, it is said, the desired effect ; and 
the terrified palm-tree produces the same year 
a most abundant supply of fine dates!” p, 342 
— Hd. 

The following is another illustration of Ara- 
bic simplicity, though of a very different kind : 
“We found the Arabs very hospitable and 
obliging, and one of our party, uheled strayed 
from the rest, and taken shelter at night-fall 
in one of their tents, was received and enter- 
tained with great kindness and liberality; a 
sheep having been killed expressly for his snp- 
per, and the women of the family employed for 
two hours in preparing it, in the most a 
manner with which they were acquainted. 
While the mutton was occupying the united 
attention of the most accomplished cooks of 
the household (the mother, one of the wives, 
and the two eldest daughters of the host), ano- 
ther wife had prepared a large dish of barley- 
cakes and fried onions, over which was poured 
some hot melted butter: a great portion of this 
very speedily disappeared before the repeated 
attacks of the hungry guest, whose appetite for 
the savoury meat which was afterwards served 
up to him was not quite so great as the dish 
deserved ; the skill of the young wife who had 
cooked the first mess was in consequence 
highly commended by her spouse, who could 
no otherwise account for the great portion of 
meat which was left, than by supposing that 
the first dish was most to the stranjer's taste; 
never dreaming that a pound of dough, besides 
butter and onions, could in any way tend to 
diminish a man’s appetite.” 351-352. ; 

We cannot pass over the following descrip- 
tion of the scenery found in the neighbourhood 
of Ptolemeta:—“ There ar. beauties which 
may bo felt, but cannot be described ; and the 
charm of romantic scenery is one of them. We 
will not therefore attempt any other descrip- 
tion of the eastern valley of Ptolemeta, than by 
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remar that it rises gradually from the sea, 
windi h forests of pine and flowering 
shrubs, (which thicken as the sides of the 


mountain on which they grow become higher 
and more abrupt,) till it loses itself in the pre- 
cipitous part of the range which bounds it to 
the southward, and which presents a dark bar- 
rier of thickly-planted pines, shooting up into 
the blue sky above them. The windings of the 
valley greatly add to its beauty, and the scenery 
ipereases in interest at every turn, in tracing 
it up towards the mountains in which it loses 
itse Sometimes the path is impeded by 
trees, which throw their branches across it, 
leaving only a narrow passage beneath them ; 
and sometimes, on emerging from this dark 
and difficult approach, a broad sweep of ver- 
dant lawn will suddenly present itself, fenced 
in, apparently, on all sides, by high walls of 
various-coloured pines, rising one above the 
head of the other, in all the grandeur of uni- 
formity. On reaching the opposite end of this 
verdant amphitheatre, a new scene presents 
itself, before unsuspected; and the rambler, 
bewildered with variety, finds himself utterly 
incapable of deciding which pleases him most, 
or when he shall feel himself equal to the task 
of tearing himself away from the spot. We 
confess that, when first we discovered this val- 
ley, the shades of night surprised us before we 
thought the sun had set, far in its deepest re- 
cesses; and we never afterwards visited it 
without regretting that our occupations would 
not allow us more leisure to admire it.” 359- 
360. 

It is well known that the ancients chose the 
sites of their cities with great judgment. The 
site of Cyrene is peculiarly beautiful. “ The 
position of Cyrene is, in fact, on the edge of a 
range of hilis of about eight hundred feet in 
height, descending in galleries, one below ano- 
ther, till they are terminated by the level 
ground which forms the summit of a second 
range beneath it. At the foot of the upper 
range, on which the city was built, is a dine 
sweep of table-land most beautifully varied 
with wood, among which are scattered tracts 
of barley and corn, and meadows which are co- 
vered for a great part of the year with verdure. 
Ravines, whose sides are thickly covered with 
trees, intersect the country in various direc- 
tions, and form the channels of the mountain- 
streams in their passage from the upper range 
tothe sea. The varied tract of table-land of 
which we are speaking extends itself east and 
west as far as the eye can reach; and to the 
northward (after stretching about five miles in 
that direction), it descends abruptly to the sea. 
The lower chain, which runs all along the 
coast of the Cyrenaica, is here, as it is at Pto- 
lemeta and other places, thickly covered with 
wood, and intersected, like the upper range, 
with wild and romantic ravines; which assume 
jpniee features as they approach the sea. 

he height of the lower chain may be estima- 
ted at a thousand feet, and Cyrene, as situated 
on the summit of the upper one, is elevated 
about eighteen hundred feet from the level of 
the sea, of which it commands an extensive 
view over the top of the range below it. For 
a day or two after our first arrival at Cyrene, 
4 thick haze had settled over the coast, and we 
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were not aware that the sea was seen 60 
from the town as we found it afterwards to have 
been. When the mist cleared away, the view 
was truly magnificent, and may be said to be 
one of those which remain impressed upon the 
mind, undiminished in interest by a i 
with others, and as strongly depicted, there af- 
ter a lapse of many years as if it were still be- 
fore the eyes. We shall never forget the first 
effect of this scene (on approaching the 
of the height on which Cyrene is si ) 
when the fine sweep of land which les stretch- 
ed at the foot of the range burst suddenly upon 
us in all its varied forms and tints; and imagi- 
nation painted the depth of the descent from 
the summit of the distant hills beneath us to 
the coast, terminated by the long uninterrupt- 
ed linc of blue, which was —— rising 
high in the misty horizon.” p. 35. 

wo men belonging to Capt. Beechey's 
discovered a caplet kind of dwellings ix 


the precipices of Cyrenaica:—“ It — 
that the road up the mountain which they had 
been observed to take terminated ee 
the foot of a precipice, a circumstance whi 
greatly surprised them, for the track which 
they followed was undoubtedly trodden, and, as 
it seemed to them, very recently. No outlet, 
however, was on any side visible, and as the 
stood pondering on the object of a road whi 
led only to the base of a high perpendicular 
cliff, and was closely hemmed in by-thickets 
and brushwood, they thought they heard a mill 
at work, the sound of which seemed to come 
from above.* As they looked up with astonish- 
ment towards the side of the mountain from 
which the noise apparently came, they clearly 
heard a soft female voice issue from it, and 
soon perceived two very pretty young Arab 
girls looking out of a square hole on the side of 
the precipice, at the height of about an hundred 
and fifty feet above their heads—the place be- 
ing not only inaccessible from below, but equal- 
ly so from above, and indeed on all sides of it, 
owing to the smoothness and perpendicular 
surface of the cliff in which it was formed. 
‘‘When their surprise was a little abated, 
our servants requested some water, but were 
told that there was none in the house ; the girls 
inquiring at the same time where our people 
were going, and if they belonged to the Eng- 
lish at Grenna. They replied in the affirma- 
tive, and said they had lost theirway. One of 
the females then asked how many the part 
consisted of, and was answered, fifteen, denell 
there were only two; the remainder, it was 
added, were close at hand in the wood. This 
embellishment was intended as a defensive 
measure to conceal the actual weakness of the 
company, for the elevated position of their fair 
auditors had not made the most favourable im- 
pression upon our servants; who 
that persons living so far out of reach, must 
have stronger reasons for moving so far from 
their fellow-creatures, than was consistent with 


“* The mill used for grinding corn by the 
Arabs is nothing more than a small flat stone, 





on which another is turned by the hand, and 
this is usually placed in the lap of the women, 
pe the only millers and bakers in Arab 
amilies.”’ 





and peaceable intentions. According- 
the girls had explained that the road 
they were seeking led over the plain be- 
w, (where their fathers, they said, were cut- 
ting corn,) our wanderers turned to retrace 
their steps and descend the mountain-path as 
fast as possible; not a little anxious with re- 
to the reception they might experience 
on their route from neighbours of a more for- 
midable description than the elevated little per- 
who had addressed them. As they 
to descend, one of the girls again called 
to them, and letting down a long rope made of 
twisted skins with knots in it two feet apart, 
desired them to make their water-skin fast to 
the end of it, with which, as the skin was emp- 
ty, they willingly complied, choosing rather to 
run the risk of losing it altogether than to fore- 
& a ible chance of getting it replenished. 
he skin was quickly hauled up, and disap- 
peared through the hole, leaving its owners in 
anxious suspense, not so much on account of 
the hide itself as of its anticipated contents. 
had however no reason to repent of their 
ence, for the skin very shortly made its 
Smtr in, and proved to be nearly full 
water, to delight of our thirsty attend- 
ants, who, after expressing their gratitude for 
the supply, continued their journey with renew- 
ed strength and spirits, onl arrived at Cyrene 
in the evening, as we have already mentioned 
above.” p. 488-438. 

We quote the ensuing short passages to show 
that this sort of dwellings is not uncommon in 
those countries :-—“‘ On our return to Apollo- 
nia, by the road which we have just described, 
we noticed several excavated chambers in si- 
milar positions to those which our servants had 
mentioned: they were cut in a ravine to the 
westward of our path, many hundred feet above 
the level of the torrent, in places apparently 
inaccessible. We found, on inquiry, that whole 
families resided in them, ascending and de- 
scending by means of ropes; and indeed we 
ourselves could see persons in some of them 
who appeared to be reconnoitering our move- 
ments. - 7 7 >. 

“ The sides of this ravine are nearly - 
dicular, and about five hundred feet in height: 
near the top we observed two caves, situated 
as those were which have already been de- 
scribed ; and had some conversatio: with the 

le who a at the entrance of them. 

e made them understand that we should like 
to ascend and pay them a visit in their aérial 
abodes, but as they seemed to be unwilling to 
admit us, we did not press the subject any fur- 
ther. The lower parts of the ravine are thickly 
covered with pine, olive, and carob trees, and 
the whole has a very wild and picturesque ap- 
pearance.” p. 4{)1—414. 

We do not suppose that these travels will 
ever be what may be termed popular—they 
are too learned for that; but they will unques- 
tionably be read with extreme pleasure by eve- 
ry admirer of antiquity, and by all those for 
whom geography has any charms. In fact, we 
have seldoim read a more able, or more instruc- 
tive volume of travels. 


a 
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ANDREW CLEAVES. 


Axprew Cieaves was the oldest man in the 
parish of Redburn, and had been one of the 
most prosperous among its numerous class of 
thriving and industrious husbandmen. 

His little property, which had descended 
from father to son for many generations, con- 
sisted of a large and comfortable cottage, situa- 
ted on the[remote verge of the wee common, 
a productive garden, and a few fields, which 
he cultivated so successfully, rising up early, 
and late taking rest, that by the time he had 
attained the middle period of life, he was ena- 
bled to rent a score more acres—had toge- 
ther a pretty stock of cattle—had built a barn 
—and enclosed a rickyard—and drove as finea 
team as any in the parish—was altogether ac- 
counted a man “ well to do in the world,” and 
was generally addressed by the style and title 
of * Farmer Cleaves.” Then—and not till then, 
—and still with most phlegmatic deliberation, 
he began to look about him for a partner—a 
help meet—in the true homely sense of the 
word, was the wife he desired to take unto him- 
self; and it was all in vain—* Love's Labour 
Lost’"—that many a wealthy farmer's flaunting 
ae many a gay damsel of the se- 
cond table, from my lord’s, and the squire's,— 
and divers other fair ones set their caps at wary 
Andrew, and spake sweet words to him when 
chance threw them in his path, and looked 
sweet looks at him, when he sat within eye- 
shot at church, in his own old oaken pew, hard 
by the clerk's desk, with his tall, bony, athletic 
person, erect as a poker, and his coal-black hair 
(glossy as the raven’s wing) combed smooth 
down over his forehead, till it met the imtersec- 
ting line of two straight jetty eyebrows, almost 
meeting over the high curved nose, and over- 
hanging a pair of eyes, dark, keen, and lus- 
trous; but withal, of a severe and saturnine 
expression, well in keeping with that of the 
closely compressed lips, and apgular jaw. 
Those lips were not made to utter tender non- 
sense—nor those eyes for ogling, verily; but 
the latter were sharp and discerning enough, to 
find out such qualifications as he had laid down 
to himself, as indispensable in his destined 
spouse, among which (though Andrew Cleaves 
was justly accounted a close, penurious man) 
money was not a paramount consideration, a3 
he wisely arg within himself, a prudent 
wife might save him a fortune, though she did 
not bring one. A small matter by way of por- 
tion, could not come amiss, however, and An- 
drew naturally weighed in with her other per- 
fections the twenty years’ savings of the vi- 
car’s housekeeper, whose age did not greatly 
exceed his own—who was acknowl to be 
the best housewife in the parish, and the most 
skilful dairy-woman, having come from a fa- 
mous cheese country, whose fashions she had 
successfully introduced at Redburn Vicarage 
Beside which, Mrs. Dinah was a staid, quiet 
person—not given to gadding and 
and idle conversation ; and, “ moreover,” q 
Andrew, “I havea r t unto the damsel, 
and, verily, I might go farther and fare worse. 
‘‘ Marry in haste, and repent at leisure,” was, 
however, another of Andrew's favourite say- 














ings, so he took another year or two to consi- 
der the matter in all its bearings; but as all 
things earthly come to an end, so at last did 
Andrew Cleaves’ ponderings ; and as his ac- 
tual wooing was by no means so tedious an af- 
fair, and as the discreet Dinah had had ample 
time for deliberation while the important ques- 
tion was pending, the favoured suitor was not 
kept long on the rack of uncertainty, and the 
third Sunday, which completed the bans, saw 
Mrs. Dinah “ endowed,” by Andrew Cleaves, 
with “all his worldly goods,” and installed 
Lady and Mistress of his hitherto lonely dwell- 


Tie had no reason to repent his choice. For 
once Dame Fortune (so often reviled for her 
strange blunders in matchmaking—so often 
accused of “ joining the gentle with the rude,’’) 
had hooked together two kindred souls; and it 
seemed indeed as if Andrew had only reunited 
to himself a sometime divided portion of his 
own nature, so marvellously did he and his pru- 
dent Dinah sympathise in their views, habits, 
and principles. Thrift—-thrift—thrift—and 
the accumulation of worldly substance, was the 
end and aii of all their thoughts, dreams, and 
undertakings; yet were they rigidly just and 
honest in all their dealings, even beyond .the 
strict letter of the law, of which they scorned 
to take advantage in a doubtful matter; and 
Andrew Cleaves had been known more than 
once to come forward to the assistance of dis- 
tressed neighbours (on good security indeed), 
but on more liberal ternis than could have been 
expected from one of his parsimonious habits, 
or than were offered by persons of more re- 
puted generosity. 

Moreover, he was accounted—and he surely 
accounted himself—a very religious man, and 
avery pious Christian,—“ a serious Christian, 
he denominated himself; and such a one he 
was in good truth, if,a sad and gravegaspect— 
solemn speech, much abounding in scriptural 
phrases—slow delivery—erect deportment, and 
unsocia! reserve, constitute fair claims to this 
distinction. Moreover, he was a regular 
church-goer—an indefatigable reader of his Bi- 
ble, (of the Old Testament, and the Epistles in 
particular,) fasted rigidly on all days appointed 
by the church—broke the heads of all the little 
boys who whistled, within his hearing, on Sab- 
baths and Saints’ days—said immoderate long 

races before and after meals, and sang hymns 

y the hour, though he had no more voice than 
a cracked pitcher, and not ear enough to dis- 
tinguish between the tunes of the 100th Psalm, 
and “ Molly put the Kettle on.” 

Besides all this, he had been a dutiful, if not 
an affectionate son—was a good, if not a ten- 
der husband—a neighbour of whose integrity 
no one doubted—a most respectable parish- 
toner ; and, yet, with all this, Andrew Cleaves’ 
was not vital religion, for it partook not of that 
blessed spirit of love, meekness, and charity, 
which vaunteth not itself—is not puffed up— 
thinketh no evil of its neighbour—neither ma- 
keth broad its phylacteries, nor prayeth in the 
corners of market-places, to be seen of men. 
He was neither extortionate nor a drunkard. 
He gave tithes of all that he possessed. He 
did not give half his goods to the poor; but, 
nevertheless, contrived to make out such a 
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catalogue of claims on the peculiar favour of 
Heaven, as very comfortably satisfied his. own 
conscience, and left him quite at leisure to 
“ despise others.” 
It had been the misfortune of Andrsw Cleaves, 
to have imbibed from his parents those narrow 
yy of Christianity, and their a yer 
eft him an unsociable being, unloving, unlov 
and unconnected, till roms mer his singie for 
a married state. 
“ Habits are stubborn things; 

And be the time a man is turned of forty, 

is ruling passions grow so haughty, 

There is no clipping of his wings.” 


Now, Andrew was full forty-three when he 
entered the pale of matrimony, and the staid.. 
Dinah, three good years his senior, had no wish 
to clip them, being, as we have demonstrated, 
his very counterpart, his “ mutual head” in all 
essential points; so, without a spark of what 
silly swains and simple maidens call love, and 
some wedded folks “ tender friendship,” our 
serious cuuple jogged on together in a perfect 
matrimonial rail-road of monotonous conformi- 
ty, and Andrew Cleaves might have gone down 
to his grave unconscious that hearts were made 
for any other purpose than to circulate the 
blood, if the birth of a son, in the second year 
of his union, had not opened up in his bosom 
such a fountain of love and tenderness, as 
gushed out, like water from the flinty rock ; 
and became thenceforth the master passion, the 
humanizing feeling of his stern and 
character. The mother’s fondness, and she 
was a fond mother, was nothing, compared with 
that with which the father doated on his babe ; 
and he would rock its cradle, or hush it in his 
arms, or sing to it by the hour, though the luila- 
by seldom varied from the 100th psalm, and, 
as he danced it to the same exhilirating tune, it 
wasa wonder that the little Josiah clapped his 
hands, and crowed with antic mirth, instead of 
comporting himself with the solemnity of a pa- 
rish clerk in swaddling clothes. 

It was strange and pleasant to observe, how 
the new and holy feeling of parental love 
trated, like a fertilizing dew, the hitherto Saas 
insensible nature of Andrew Cleaves ; how it 
extended its sweet influence beyond the exci- 
ting object, the infant darling, to his fellow 
creatures in general, disposing his heart to 
kindliness and pity, and almost to sociability. 
In the latter virtue, he made so progress 
as to invite a few neighbours to oe 
feast, charging his dame to treat them 
somely to the best of every thing, and he him- 
self, for the first time in his life, “ on i 
ble thoughts intent,” pressed and smiled, and 
played the courteous host to a miracle. 

nd sometimes, on his way home of an even- 
ing, he would stop and exchange a few words 
with an acquaintance, at his cottage door, at- 
tracted by the sight of some chubby boy, with 
whose short limbs, and infant vigour he 
compare, in his mind’s eye, the healthful beav- 
t oF his own urchin. But t, indeed, was 
the amazement of Dame Cleaves, when An- 
drew, who had always “ set his face like a flint” 

inst the whole tribe of idle mendicants, ma- 
king it a rule, not only to chase them from his 
own door, but to consign them, if possible, to 
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the wholesome coercion of the parish stocks, 


actually went the length of bostowing a com- 
fortable meal, a night's shelter in an outhouse, 
and a bed of clean straw, on a soldier's widow, 
who was travelling, with her babe in her arms, 
a the far distant home of its deadfa- 
Dame Cleaves stared in strange perplexity, 
and said something about “ charity beginning 
at home,” and “ coming to want,” and, “ har- 
bouring idle husseys and their brats." But 
Andrew was peremptory, for his eye had 

from the poor soldier's fatherless babe 
to the cherished creature at that time nestling 
in his own bosom. So the widow was “ warm- 
ed and fed,” and left a blessing on her bene- 
factor, who, on his part, failed not to accompa- 
ny his parting “ God speed you,” and the small 
piece of money which accompanied it, with an 
impressive lecture on the sinfulness of want 
and pauperism, and a comfortable assurance, 
that they were always deserved manifestations 
of divine displeasure. 

Just as the little Josiah had attained his se- 
cond year, Andrew Cleaves was called on to re- 

the wife of his bosom, who went the way 

all flesh, after a short but sharp illness. She 
had so fully realized all the calculations that 
had decided Andrew to choose her for his mate, 
that he regretted her loss very sincerely; but 
resignation, he justly observed, was the duty 
of a Christian, and Andrew was wonderfully 

: and composed, even in the early days 
of his bereavement, throwing out many edify- 
ing comments on the folly and sinfulness of 
immoderate grief, together with sundry appo- 
site remarks, well befitting his own circumstan- 
ces, and a few macaner em illustrations and ob- 
servations, such as, “ misfortunes never come 
slone, for his poor dame was taken at night, 
and the old gander was found dead in the morn- 
ing.” Moreover, he failed not to sum up, as 
sources of rational consolation, “that it had 
pleased the Lord to spare her till the boy ran 
alone, and Daisey’s calf was weaned, and all 
the bacon cured ; and he himself had become 
fully competent to supply her place m the 
manufacturing of cheeses.’ So Andrew bu- 
ried his wife, and was comforted. 

And, from the night of her death, he took his 
little son to his own bed, and laid him in his 
mother’s place ; and long and fervent were the 

rayers he ejaculated before he went to rest, 
ling beside his sleeping child; and cau- 
tious and tender as a mother’s kiss, was that 
he imprinted on its innocent bruw, before he 
t himselftoslumber. Early in the morn- 
ing an elderly widow, who had been used to 
cook his victuals, and set the cottage to rights 
before his marriage, came to take up and tend 
the boy, and get breakfast for him and his fa- 
ther, and she was now detained through the 
day, in the care of household concerns, and of 
the motherless little one. She was a good and 
tender foster-mother, and a careful manager 
withal, falling readily into Andrew's ways and 
likings; a woman of few words, and content 
with little more than her victuals and drink— 
and (inoffensive and taciturn as she was) he 
‘ad a feeling of snug satisfaction in lockin 

t out every evening when she betook herself 

‘leep at her own cottage’ Then was An- 
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drew wont to turn back to his own soli 
hearth, with a feeling of seif gratulation, not 
evincing much taste for social enjoyment, or 
any disposition again to barter his secure state 
of single blessedness for a chance in the matri- 
monial lottery—from which, having drawna 
first-rate prize, it would have been presump- 
tuous to expect a second. 

What with old Jenny's help, and his own 
notability, (he had not lived so long a bachelor 
without having acquired some skill in house- 
wifery,) he got on very comfortably ; and for a 
living object to care for, and to love, the little 
Josiah was to him wife, child, companion— 
every thing! So Andrew continued faithful as 
a widowed turtle to the memory of his deceased 
Dinah ; and the motherless boy throve as lustily 
as if he had continued to nestle under the ma- 
ternal wing. He was, in truth, a fine sturdy 
little fellow, full of life and glee, and “ quips 
and cranks, and mirthful smiles,” and yet as 
like Andrew as “two peas.” “The very 
moral of the father,”’ said old Jenny,“ only not 
so solemn like.”” He had Andrew's jetty eye- 
brows, and black lustrous eyes, deep set under 
the broad projecting brow ; but they looked out 
with roguish mirth from their shadowy cells, 
and, the raven hair, that, like his father’s, 
almost touched his straight eyebrows, clung 
clustering over them, and round his little fat 
poll, in a luxuriance of rich, close, glossy curls. 
His mouth was shaped like his father’s, too; 
but Andrew's could never, even in childhood, 
have relaxed into such an expression of dim- 
pled mirth, as the joyous laugh burst out—that 
sound of infectious gladness, which rings to 
one's heart's core like a peal of merry bells. 
He was a fine little fellow! and, at five years 
old, the joy and pride of the doating father, not 
only for his vigorous beauty, but for his quick 
parts, and wonderful forwardness in learning ; 
for And was a scholar, and had early taken 
in hand his son’s education ; so that, at the age 
above mentioned, he could spell out passages 
in any printed book, could say the Lord's 
Prayer and the Belief, and great part of the 
Ten Commandments, though he stuck fast at the 
39 Articles, and the Athanasian Creed, which 
his father had thought it expedient to include 
among his theological studies. It was the 
proudest day of Andrew Cleaves’ whole life, 
when, for the first time, he led his little son by 
the hand up the aisle of his parish church, into 
his own pew, and lifted up the boy upon the 
seat beside him, where (so well had he been 
tutored, and so profound was his childish awe,) 
he stood stock still, with his new red prayer- 
book held open in his two little chubby hands, 
and his eyes immoveably fixed, “not on the 
book, but” on his father’s face. All eyes were 
fixed upon the boy, for, verily, a comical little 
figure didthe young Josiah exhibit that Sab- 
bath-day. Andrew Cleaves had a ey 
contempt for petticoats, (though of course, he 
had never hinted as much in his late spouse's 
hearing,) and could ill brook that his son and 
heir, a future lord of creation, should be ig- 
nominiously trammelled even in swaddling 
clothes. soon, therefore, as a change was 
feasible—far sooner than old Jenny allowed it 
to be so--the boy was emanci from his 
effeminate habiliments, and a man of-—a 
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little man complete, in coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, made after the precise fashion of his 
father’s, who had set the tailor to work in his 
own kitchen, under his own eye, and on a half- 
worn suit of his own clothes, out of which 
enough remained in excellent preservation, to 
furnish a complete equipment for the man in 
miniature. So little Josiah’s Sunday-going suit 
consisted of a long-tailed coat of dark blue 
broad cloth, lapelled back with two rows of 
large gilt basket-work buttons; a red plush 
waistcvat, (the month being July,) brown cor- 
duroy breeches with knee buckles, grey worsted 
hose, and Jarge new square-toed shoes, witha 

ir of heavy silver buckles, once belonging to 
fis mother, that, covering his little feet quite 
across, like a couple of pack-saddles, touched 
the ground, as he walked, on either side of 
them. Add to this, a stiff broad-brimmed 
beaver, (padded within all round, to fit his tiny 
pate,) under the shadow of which the baby- 
face was scarce discoverable, and the whole 
diminutive person moved like a walking mush- 
room. 

Proud was the boy of his first appearance, so 
equipped, before the asseinbled congregation ; 
and very proud was Andrew Cleaves, who felt 
asif now indeed he might assume unto himself, 
before the elders of his people, the honour of 
being father to a man-child. 

From that day forth little Josiah, led in his 
father's hand, came regularly to church every 
sabbath-day ; but, alas! his after demeanour, 
during service, by no means realized the pro- 
mise of that solemn propriety wherewith he 
comported himself, on bis first memorable 
appearance ; and it soon required Andrew's 
utmost vigilance to rebuke and check his 
son's restless and mischievous propensities. 
Great was the father’s horror and conster- 
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nation, on detecting him in the yoy act of | 


making faces at the vicar himself, whose un- 
fortunate obliquity of vision had excited the 
boy's monkey talent of mimicry; and, at last, 
the young rebel was suddenly and for ever de- 
d from his lofty station on the seat beside 
is father, for having taken a sly opportunity 
of pinning the hind bow of an old lady's bonnet 
to the back of her pew, whereby her bald pate 
was cruelly exposed to the eyes of the congre- 
gation, as she rose up with unsuspected inno- 
cence, at the Gloria Patri. 

At home, too, Andrew soon discovered that 
his parental cares were likely to multiply in 
full proportion to his parental pleasures. Little 
Josiah was quick at learning, but of so volatile 
&@ spirit, that in the midst of one of his father’s 
finest moral declamations, or most elaborate 
expoundings, he would dart off after a butter- 
fly, or mount astride on the old sheep-dog ; 
and at last, when sharply rebuked for his irre- 
verent antics, look up piteously in his father’s 
face, and yawn so disconsolately, that Andrew's 
iron jaws were fain to sympathise with the in- 
fectious grimace, to their owner's infinite an- 
noyance. At meal times, it was well-nigh 
impossible to keep his little hands from the 
platter, while his father pronounced a long and 
comprehensive grace, with an especial suppli- 
cation for the virtues of abstinence and for- 
bearance ; and so far from continuing to take 
pride in the manly dignity of his raiment, it 
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became necessary to dock his waistcoat are, 
tnd the long skit of his weekday cout the 
pockets of the invariably cram- 


former being i 

med with pebbles, munched apples, worms, 
brown-sugar, snails, cock-chafers, and all man- 
ner of abominations ; and on the latter, it was 
not only his laudable custom to squat himself 
in the mud and mire, but being of an imitative 
and inventive genius, and having somewkere 
read a history of the beavers, he forthwith 
began to practise their ingenious mode of land- 
carriage, by dragging loads of rubbish behind, 
him on the aforesaid coat tails, as he slid along 
in a sitting posture. 

Greatly did Andrew Cleaves marvel that a 
son of his should evince such unseemly pro- 
pensities, having perpetually before his eyes an 
example of sober seriousness and strict pr 
ety. But, nevertheless, he doated on the 
with unabated fondness-——toiled for him— 
schemed for him—waked for him—dreamt of 
him—lived in him—idolized him !—Yes! 
Andrew Cleaves, who had been wont to 
forth so powerfully on the sin and folly of 
idol worship, ke set up in his heart an earth) 
image, and unconsciously exalted it above his 
Maker. 

Andrew's cottage was situated on the ex- 
treme verge of a large and lonely common, 
which separated it from the village of Redbura, 
and it was also at a considerable distance from 
any other habitation. He had taken upon 
himself his son's early instruction, and it was 
consequently easy enough to maintain a point 
which he had much at heart, that of keeping 
the boy aloof from all intercourse with the 
village children, or indeed with any persons 
save himself and old Jenny, except in his com- 
pany. This system, to which he rigidly ad- 


_hered, had a very unfavourable effect on his 


own character, repressing in it all those 
kindlier and more Souiel deoiennn which had 
almost struggled into preponderance, when the 
hard surface was partially thawed, by the new 
sense of parental tenderness, and while his son 
was yet a cradled babe, and he had nothing to 
apprehend for him on the score of evil commu- 
nications. But now he guarded him as misers 
guard their gold. As he himself, alas! hoarded 
the Mammon of unrighteousness (his second- 
ary object) but “solely for his darling’s sake.” 
So Andrew compromised the matter with his 
conscience ; and so he would have answered to 
any inquiriag Christian. 

The boy, though thus debarred from all com- 
munication save with his father and old Jenny, 
was nevertheless as happy as any child of the 
same age. He had never known the pleasures 
of association with youthful playmates—he was 
full of animal spirits and invention, particularly 
in the science of mischief—he completely ruled 
old Jenny in the absence of his father, and (ex- 
cept at lesson times, and on Sabbaths) had ac- 
quired more ascendancy over that stern father 
himself, than Andrew any way suspected. 

The interval between the boy's fourth and 
seventh year was, perhaps, the happiest in the 
whole lives of father and son; but that state of 
things could not continue. Andrew Cleaves 
had aspiring views for his young Josiah—and 
it had always been his intention to give him 
“ the best of learning ;” in furtherance of which 
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he had looked about him almost from | to tell him of the ing change. But 
einer ebchotmy'e-hicth, ter ceme texpecte- something always occurred to defer the execu. 
ble school wherein to place him, when his own | tion of his purpose—the boy stopt his mouth 
stock of information incompetent to | with kisses—or he prattled so there was no 
the task of i He had at last pitched | getting in a word edgeways—or it would do ag 
upon a grammar school in the county town, | well in the evening, when he came home from 
about five miles from his own habitation, where | his fields. But then, the young one came run. 
the sons of respectable tradesmen and farmers | ning to meet him, and had always so much to 
were boarded, and taught upon moderate terms; | ask and tell, that the important communication 
though, to do Andrew justice, saring considera- | was still delayed. In the morning, before he 
tions were not paramount with him, when his | rose from his pillow, he would tell it as the boy 


‘s welfare was concerned, and he was far 
more anxious to ascertain that his morals, as 
well as his learning, would be strictly attended 
to. On that head, he, of course, received the 
most satisfactory assurances from the master 
of the “academy for young gentlemen,” and 
ving likewise ascertained that the boy would 
have an ample allowance of wholesome food, it 
is not rful that Andrew Cleaves threw 
“ moderate terms’ as the third weight intc 
the scale of determination. 

The greater number of the boys,—those 
whose parents were dwellers in the town of 
C——, were only day-boarders; but some, 
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whose families lived at a greater distance, went | 


home on Saturdays only, to spend the Sabbath- | 


Fe 


and it was Andrew's private solace, to 
that the separation from his child would 
rendered less painful by that weekly meet- 
It had taken him full six months, and 
journeyings to and fro, to make all his 
arrangements with the master. But at last 
they were completed, and nothing remained 
but the trial—the hard, hard trial—of parting 
with that creature who constituted his all of 
earthly happiness. Andrew was a hard man, 
little susceptible of tender weakness in his own 
nature, ever prone to contemn and censure 
in others the indulgence ms any feeling — 
ible (in his opinion) with the dignity of a 
== ape the duty of a Christian. ay 
His God was not a God of love; and when 
he rebuked the natural tears of the afflicted,— 
the submissive sorrows of the stricken heart,— 
it was in blind forgetfulness of him who wept 
over the grave of his friend Lazarus. He had 
honoured his parents during their lifetime, and 
buried them with all decent observance; but 
with no other outward demonstration of wo, 
than a more sombre shade on his always severe 
countenance. 
taken from him, and he had shown himself a 
pattern of eee resignation. And now he was 
to part with his son for a season, and who could 
doubt that the tem sacrifice would be 
made with stoical firmness? And so it should 


» was Andrew's pu ;—upon the 
pa of which he presepied, wid abd Jen- 
ny's advice "oy ey aria. to make ee 
preparation for y'sequipment. Nay, 
was so far master of himself, as to rebuke the 
old woman's foolish fondness, when she re- 
marked, “how lonesome the would 
seem when the dear child was gone;” and he 

himself the more wrathfully, from 
the consciousness of a certain unwonted rising 


Hi 


in his throat, which half choked him as he went 
on.” 
To the hiraself, he had not yet breathed 


* of his intentions, and more than 
culls or tcios he had taken hnantickoen 


“The desire of his eyes” was 
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lay still by his side; but while the secret wag 
actually on his lips, his little bedfellow crept 
into his bosom, and nestled there so lovingly, 
that his voice died away, as it were, into the 
very depths of his heart, and the words were 
yet unspoken. At length he hit upon an op- 
rtunity, which was sure to present itself ere 
ong. The next time Josiah was idle and re- 
fractory at his lessons—that very moment, in 
the strength of indignation, he would tell him 
he was to leave his father’s roof, and be con- 
signed to the rule of strangers. Alas! that fit- 
ting occasion was in vain Taid wait for—Josiah 
truly did his best to forward it, but the father 
could not be angry—and he could not speak. 

At last, seriously angry with himself—humi- 
liated at the triumph of human weakness, to 
which he had hitherto boasted himself superior 
—Andrew departed one morning to his labours 
earlier than ususl, having deputed to Jenn 
the task, to which he felt himself unequal. All 
that oT the father’s thoughts were with 
his child. He pictured to himself the first 
burst of distress—the first grievous surprise— 
the inconsolable sorrow at the thought of part- 
ing—and he longed to return, and clasp the 
boy to his heart, and to kiss off the tears from 
his dear face, and comfort him with soothing 
words and indulgent promises. 

But still as the fond impulse rose within him, 
he wrestled with it manfully, and lashed on his 
team, and laid his hand upon the plough, as if 
to support himself in resolute forbearance. No 
wonder the furrows Andrew traced that day 
were the most uneven he had ever drawn, since 
the hour he first guided his own plough on his 
own acres. He kept firm to his post, however, 
till the usual dinner hour, and even left the 
field with his labourers, without deviating 
from his accustomed firm, deliberate step; but 
when they had turned out of sizht to their own 
homes, then Andrew speeded on rapidly to- 
wards his cottage, till just within sight of it he 
spied the little Josiah running forward to meet 
him. Then again he slackened his pace, for 
his heart shrunk from the first burst of the 
boy's impetuous sorrow. 

Bat those apprehensions were soon exchang- 
of a more irritable nature, when 
he perceived that the merry urchin bounded 
towards him with more than his usual exube- 
rant glee; and the first words he distingui 
were,—* Father, father, I'm going to school! 
—I'm going to school '—I'm going to town, 
father !—I'm going to school! When shall I 
go?—Shall I go to-morrow? Shall I take my 
new clothes, father? And my hoop, and my 
lamb, and old Dobbin ?" 

A bitter pang it was that shot through An- 
drew’s heart at that moment—a bitter revulsion 
of feeling was that he experienced. He made 
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no allowance for the volatile nature of child- 
hood—its restless desire of change and love of 
novelty, its inconsideration—its blissful reck- 
lessness of the future. He read only in the 
boy's exulting rapture, that this his only, only 
child—the only creature he had ever loved— 
who had slept in his bosom, and prattled on his 
knee, and won from him such fond indulgences 
as he could scarce excuse to his own conscience 
—this darling of his age, now on the eve of a 
first separation, broke out into extravagant joy 
at the prospect, and testified no anxiety, but to 
take with him his playthings, and his dumb 
favourites. The sudden revulsion of feeling 
came upon Andrew like an ice-bolt, and there 
he stood motionless, looking sternly and fixedly 
on the poor child, who was soon awed and si- 
lenced by his father’s unwonted aspect, and 
stood trembling before him, fearing he knew 
not what. At last he softly whispered, sidling 
closely up, and looking earnestly and fearfully 
in his fathér's face,—** Shall I not go to school 
then ? Old Jenny said I should.” 

That second, quiet interrogatory restored to 
Andrew the use of speech, and the mastery 
over all his softer feelings. ‘“ Yes,” he replied, 
taking the boy's hand, and grasping it firmly 
within his own, as he led him homeward— 
“ Yes, Josiah, you shall go to school—you have 
been kept too long at home—to-morrow is the 
Sabbath—but on Monday you shall go. On 
Monday, my child, you shall leave your father.” 

That last sentence, and a something he per- 
ceived, but comprehended not, in his father’s 
voice and manner, painfully affected the boy, 
and he burst into tears, and, clinging to his fa- 
ther’s arm, sobbed out,—* But you will go with 
me, father; and you will come and see me 
every day, will you not? And I shall soon 
come home again.” 

That artless burst of natural affection fell 
like balm on Andrew's irritated feelings, and 
he caught up his child to his bosom, and blessed 
and kissed him, and then they “ reasoned to- 
gether :” and the father told hig boy how he 
should fetch him home every Snentiy with 
Debbin ; and how they shou!d still go hand-in- 
hand to church on the Sabbath ; and how his 
lamb, and the grey colt, should be taken care 
of in his absence ; and his hoop and other toys 

ight be carried with him to school. 

hen the child began again his joyous prat- 
tle, with now and then a sob between; and 
the father kissed his wet glowing cheek, car- 
rying him all the way home in his arms; and 
thus lovingly they entered the little garden, 
and the pretty cottage, and sat down side by 
side, to the neat homely meal old Jenny had 
provided. 

The Sabbath-day passed on as usual ; its 
wonted calm, unbroken even by Josiah’s eager 
anticipation of the morrow—for so early and 
so severely had Andrew inculcated the duty of 
a grave and solemn demeanour on the Lord's 
day, that the child had learnt to imitate his 
father's — and saree aspect, _ -- 
joyous was rarely heard ringi ug 
the ame during those twelve Tees tedious 
hours ; and, contrary to his usual vivacious 

its, he was always anxious to go to bed 
early on the Sabbath evening, and he had al- 
ready been some hours in a sweet and profound 





sleep, when his roy came to bed on that last 
night preceding the important Monday. sae 
ir ever prayers were breathed from the heart, 
such were these of Andrew Cleaves, oe 
the pale light of a cloudless moon, he 
down at that solemn hour, beside the pillow of 
his sleeping child, who “ looked like an 
as he slept,” the tender moon-beams playing 
like a glory round those young innocent tem- 
les. Yes, ifever prayer came direct from the 
eart, such was that of Andrew Cleaves at that 
solemn hour ; yet never before were his whisper- 
ed aspirations so broken, so faintly marmured, 
so devoid of all the graces of speech and meta- 
phor. Over and over again his lips murmured 
—** Bless my child—bless him, oh Lord!” and 
then the words died away, and the heart only 
spoke, for its eloquence was unutterable; yet 
he continued near an hour in that holy com- 
munion; and when at length he rose up from 
his knees, and bending over his child, bowed - 
his head to imprint the accustommed kiss, 
drops rolled down his rug features, and 
fell on the soft glowing cheek of the little 
sleeper. 
Andrew Cleaves laid himself down to rest 
that night, with such thoughts as might “if 
heaven had willed it,” have matured even then 
to fruits of blessedness. But his time was not 
come. The rock was stricken, but as yet the 
waters gushed not freely out. 
Daylight brought with it other 
and more worldly feelings ; and Andrew Cleaves 
rose up himself again, stout of heart and firm 
of purpose, remembering that he was to appear 
among men; and scorning to betray, before 
his fellow creatures, any symptom of that ten- 
der weakness, which he felt half humiliated at 
having yielded to in the sight of his Creator. 
He roused the boy up hastily and cheerily, 
and hurried old Jenny in her breakfast prepa- 
rations, and in completing the packing up of 
Josiah’s box, and equipping him for his depar- 
ture, and the new scene he was about to enter 
on, in a suit of bran new clothes, made, how- 
ever, after the precise fashion of his first manly 
habiliments ;—and Andrew himself was less 
methodical and deliberate than usual in his 
own proceedings, finding something to do, or 
to seek for, which hurried him hither and 
thither, with a bustling restlessness very unlike 
his general ae movements. 

e sat scarce five minutes at his breakfast, 
and had not consumed half his morning's por- 
tion of oatmeal porridge, when he off 
to draw out the cart, and harness old Dobbin ; 
and the box was locked end brought out—and 
the boy rigged at all points, like a little hog in 
armour—and the horse and cart at the door— 
and all ready, though Andrew professed he had 
believed it later it really was, by a full 
hour, and the sooner they were off the better— 
so cutting short, with peevish impatience, the 
blubbering adieu of poor Jenny—just as Josiah 
was beginning to sob out in concert—and ou. 
ing “ Up wi’ ye, my man,” he jerked him sud- 
denly into the ae himself, 
drove off at a rate that caused old Jenny to 
exclaim, “ Lord save us, for certain master's 
bewitched !”—and greatly inconvenienced Dob- 
bin, whose usual paces were every whit as ae- 
date and deliberate as her master’s. 
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It is not to be inferred, however, that he 
continued to urge on the venerable beast to 
those unnatural exertions throughout the whole 
five miles. Andrew was so far a*haman man, 
that he was “ merciful to his beast,” and once 
ought of sight of home, permitted her to fall 
into her old jog-trot, taking the opportuuity, af- 
ter clearing his throat with sundry hums and 
ha's, to hold forth very lengthily to his young 
companion, on the new course of life he was 
about to enter on—the new duties he would 
have to fulfil—the zeal for learning—aptness, 
diligence, and perseverance, that would be ex- 
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yond the memory of man, an awfv! fixture, fromr 
which the eminence derived its designation of 
“ Gallows-Hill.”. Round that fatal tree, and 
quite down the remaining descent, and ranged, 
ledge above ledge, up the chalky summit, the 
whole a mam of C—— seemed now as- 
sembled; yet such was the stillness of the vast 
multitude, that no sound, indicative of the 
scene they were approaching, had reached the 
ears of Andrew or his son, till they came in 
full sight of it. Andrew Cleaves instinctively 
tightened his rein and halted abruptly, and the 
boy jumped up and caught hold of his father’s 


arm, but uttered not a word, as he looked down 
breathlessly on the condensed living mass. 
At last he drew a long deep inspiration, and 
looked round in his father’s face, the serious- 
ness of which had darkened into unusual severi- 
ty. Rather in answer to his own momentary 
surprise, than in reply to the boy's inquiring 
looks—Andrew uttered, in his deepest, lowest 


ted from him—the care he was to take of | 
his clothes, and his new Bible and Prayer-book, | 
and the caution with which it would behove | 
him to select intimates among his schoolfellows, | 
many of whom might be wild, riotous chaps, | 
given to such wicked ways as Andrew trembled | 
to think of. 
The boy had listened to this edifying exhor- | 





tation—which had held on through four inter- 
minable miles, for Andrew was always soothed 
and inspired by the sound of his own droning 
preachments—just as he had been wont to listen 
to the Rev. Mr. Leadbeater’s hydra-headed 
sermons—in silence indeed, but with most dis- 
consolate yawnings and twitchings, and inde- 
scribable fidgetings-—but when his father came 
to the head of Schoolfellows, his attention was 
instantly excited, and suddenly brightening up, 
and skipping over the prohibitory clauses of 
the discourse, he broke in on it with an inquiry 
—whether the boys were like tobe good hands 
at and marbles ? 

An interruption so il]-timed and incongruous, 
would have drawn down a sharp rebuke on the 
heedless offender, but just as it was breaking 
from Andrew's lips, a sudden turn of the road 
brought them to the top of the last hill over- 
looking the town of C——, which now opened 
at a short distance in full view of the travel- 


There—the father remembered he was to 
leave his boy—so the severe words died away 
upon his lips,—and the child looked, for the 
first time in his life, on the wonderful labyrinth 
of houses, churches, markets, and manufac- 
tories, that constitute a considerable county- 
town ; and his amazement and delight broke 
forth with inexpressible vehemence —“‘ Ay — 
it’s all very fine, my man!” said the father, 


shaking his head—* A fine thing to look at, | 
yon great city; and ye've seen nothing like it | 


vil ways thai are in it, and from t 
tents of the ungodly!" So groaned Andrew; 
but nevertheless he drove on with his precious 
towards the tents of ungodliness, for he 
had worldly and ambitious views for the boy, 
and they were not to be forwarded in the desert. 
The road wound quite round the brow of the 
hill in a somewhat retrograde direction, so as 
to alter the otherwise precipitous descent, into 
one more val and easy. On one side arose 
a wall of chalky cliff—on the other a steep slope 
of sli down—so Andrew Pee old Dob- 
bin ly and carefally round the promontory’s 
brow; and op ing the point, an unexpect- 
ed and unweicome sight saluted him. Just 
beneath, on 2 sort of green platform half way 
down the declivity, had stood from times be- 


afore oe innocent lamb; but God keep ye 
from the e he 








_ tone—* Ay, I see how it is—'Sizes are over, 


and there's an execution going forward.—So 
perish the guilty from the land !” 

Andrew Cleaves would have been a sturdy 
champion for that faith, in the strength of 
which the valiant Bishop Don Hieronymo 
urged on the slaughter of the infidels, with the 
shout of —* Smite them, for the love of God!” 
And under the Jewish dispensation, he would 
never have spared Agag, whatever he might 
have done by “ the best of the sheep and oxen.” 
So now twice over—yea, three several times, 
he fervently ejaculated—-“ So perish the 
guilty from the land! concluding the third 
repetition with a sonorous “ Amen!” which was 
softly re-echoed by the tremulous vuice of the 
unconscious child, who, having been accustom- 
ed at home and at church always to repeat the 
word after the clerk or his father, now chimed 
in mechanically with the pious aspiration. 
“ Amen!” quoth Andrew, and whipt on Dob- 
bin, though rather perplexed at having to 
make his way through the close-wedged multi- 
tude. Andrey Cleaves, though a severe, was 
not a cruel man: Though a zealous advocate 
for the extreme rigour of the law, he took no 
delight in witnessing the actual execution of 
its dread sentence ; neither did he desire that 
his innocent companion should thus premature- 
ly behold a sight soawful. Therefore he push- 
ed on as fast as possible, hoping to get clear of 
the crowd before the arrival of the Sheriff and 
the mournful cavalcade, which was slowly ap- 
proaching. As they passed close to the Toot 
of the gibbet, Josiah, glancing upwards at the 
fatal tree, shrunk close to his father, as if he 
would have grown into his very side; and now 
their sered progress became more difficult— 
almost impossible. The fatal cart was close at 
hand, and the curious people thronged about it 
to catch a passing view of the condemned. It 
was in vain that Andrew urged on the old mare 
with voice and lash: she could not force a pas- 
sage through the living wall, so he was fain 
to take patience and draw up to the side of the 
road, till the sad pageant had passed by. Tho 
crowd which had arrested his progress, impeded 
also the advance of the cart with its wretched 
burden ; and during the time of its tedious ap- 
proach, Andrew gathered from some of the by- 
standers, that the criminal, who was that day 
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an ignominious and untimely fate, was 
= youth, having barely attained his 20th 
year; that he had been a boy of fair promise, 
till seduced by bad company, and evil example, 
into irregular ways, and lawless practices; 
which, proceeding from bad to worse, had at 
last involved him in the crime for which he 
was about to suffer, and which would surely 
bring down to the grave with sorrow the grey 
hairs of his unhappy parents, whose only child 
he was. 

« Maybe they'll have to blame themselves 
for the ill deeds of their offspring Maybe 
they'll have fallen short in setting him a good 
example, and in bringing him up in the fear of 
the Lord, and the renunciation of sin and 
Satan,” sententiously observed Andrew, ey 
compressing his lips, and contracting his dar 
brows into their sternest and most awful ex- 
pression. oe 

«“ You're quite wrong there, master,” indig- 
nantly retorted a woman, who was squeezed 
up close to the side of the cart, and whose hard- 
favoured countenance exhibited an expression 
little less saturnine than Andrew's: and, to use 
the vulgar phrase, far more “ evil.""—‘ You're 
quite wrong there,any way. Better Christians 
and honester folk never broke bread than that 

r lad's parents; ay, and better parents too, 
though maybe a thought too proud and fond of 
him, for pride will have a downfall; and I al- 
ways told ‘em Joe wanted a tight hand over 
him ;. but it’s too late now.—God help ‘em, poor 
souls, I say."’ 

“ Amen! Mistress,” quoth Andrew. “ Never- 
theless, punishment is wholesome, for cx- 
ample's sake ; and it’s right guilt should suffer ; 
and verily the parents of the lad, if they be, as 
you say, pious Christians, should rather rejoice 
in their affliction, and praise the Lord, that he 
is cut short in his wickadness.”’ 

“] say, ‘praise the Lord!’ indeed, that their 
only child should come to the gallows! A fine 
thing to praise God on!" growled the woman— 
yet more indignantly. “ 1 wonder what some 
folks’ feelings are made of! I say, ‘ praise the 
Lord,’ indeed!" 

“Woman!” snorted Andrew; but his ex- 
postulatory sentence was cut short by her 
angry vehemence, as she continued in a taunt- 
ing key ,— 

“ Maybe you'll like, ‘ for example’s sake,’ to 
see that pretty lamb by your side with the rope 
round his neck some day. Maybe you'll praise 
the Lord for that, master !"’ and so saying, she 
stretched out her long bony arm, and Jaid her 
hand on the shoulder of the shuddering child, 
and when Andrew turned to rebuke her, and 
their eyes met, the expression of hers struck 
into his heart such a sensation of strange unea- 
siness, as caused him suddenly to draw the 
child beyond her reach; and long afterwards, 
for many and many a day, and when months 
and years had passed by, and the recollection 
of that scene had faded, and no particular cir- 
cumstance occurred to revive it, that woman's 
face, and that peculiar look, would come across 
him, and again strike to his heart the same 
feeling of indefinite horror, which impelled 
him, at the moment he actually encountered it, 
to snatch the boy from within the evil influ- 
ence of her touch. But at the time that pain- 
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ful sensation was as momentary as vivid, forall 
farther altercation was pay by the pres- 
sure of the living mass, among which a gene- 
ral agitation, and a low confused marmur took 
place, as it fell back on either side, to make way 
for the fatal cart. The woman left off, in the 
midst of a volley of revilings on Andrew's hard- 
heartedness, in her anxiety to prevs back in 
time to secure a snug place near the gibbet, 
where she might see all in comfort. And An- 
drew held his peace, and drew still closer to 
the road-side, as the cart came slowly on; and 
as vulgar curiosity was not one of his besetting 
sins—(Andrew Cleaves’s was by no means a 
vulgar mind, nor was his character a common 
one)—his eye followed not the broad eager 
gaze of the multitude, but looking downward, 
with serious and not unbecoming solemnity, he 
raised his head only for an instant, and as it 
were involuntarily, first as the cart came 
abreast of his own vehicle, and the wretched 
criminal was so near, that in the deep stillness 
which had succeeded that prelusive murmur, 
his short, quick, laborious respiration, broken 
at intervals by a convulsive sob, was distinctly 
audible ; and transient as was Andrew's in- 
voluntary glance, the object it encountered 
was not one soon to be forgotten. It was a 
sight, indeed, to touch a father’s heart; and 
who could have beheld it unmoved ? 

The culprit, as has been said, was a mere 
youth. He appeared scarcely to have num- 
bered twenty summers. A tall slim iad he 
was, almost effeminate in the transparent deli- 
cacy of his complexion, the profusion of fair 
silky hair which waved in disorder about his 
blue-veined temples, and the sickly whiteness 
of his long thin hands, one of which hung life- 


| lessly over the side of the cart, in which he sat 


erect and stiffened, as if under the influence of 
some benumbing spell (his eyes only wander- 
ing with a bewildered stare,) and seemingly 
incapable of attending to the Clonavemia: Gab 
was seated by his side, occasionally reading to 
him a few sentences from the Book of Common 
Prayer, and mildly exhorting him to join.in 
some pious ejaculations, or penitential verse. 
At such times, indeed, the wretched 
looked for an instant towards the book of 
prayer, and his lips moved, but no articulate 
sound proceeded from them. Those quiveri 
lips were parched and deadly white, but a 
of vivid crimson burnt on his holiow cheek, 
and the expression of his large blue eyes, dis- 
tended to an unnatural roundness, was exceed- 
ingly ghastly. Occasionally he looked quickly 
and eagerly from side to side, and in one of 
those hurried glances his eyes met Andrew’ 
and at that moment his frame was con 
with a universal tremor, and he faintly articu- 
lated the word “Father!” Right glad was 
Andrew Cleaves when the cart with ite mise- 
rable burden, the Sheriffs with their attend- 
ants, and the whole dismal train, having 
onward, the people thronged after them to the 
lace of execution, and he was once more at 
liberty to pursue his way, which he did with 
all possible expedition, urging on Dobbin with 
an energy he had never before ventured to 


exert on that steep declivity. But the sound of 
the agitated multitud 
sound, like the swell 


that heavy, awful 
a distant ocean,) was 









to get be- 
=_* and to C——., now within the 
of a few furlongs. Al! this while not 
between the father and son ; 
but just entered the town, Andrew 
looked round upon his child, who had remain- 
ed, as it were, glued on to his side, both his lit- 
tle arms fast locked round one of his father’s. 
He was very pale, and trembled like a leaf, and 
when his father spoke to him, and he tried to 
answer, the attempt produced only a deep 
cman y yc that burst out, as if his very 
breath had been pent up for ages; one or two 
hysterical catches succeeded, a broken word or 
two, the brimming eyes overflowed, and then 
the little heart was relieved and lightened— 
Oh, would the burden of elder bosoms was as 
easily breathed out!—And he slackened his 
grasp of his father’s arm, and began in to 
e and prattle freely. Andrew fairly 
h improved the opportunity of that aw- 
ful sight they had just whtneeend, by pointing 
out te his young companion, the dreadful con- 
sequences of vice, and the danger of yielding 
to temptation, even by the most trifling devia- 
tion from moral and religious rectitude. They 
had just reached the entrance of C——, so the 
lecture was necessarily concluded; but An- 
drew failed not to wind up his exhortation 
against the early inroads of sin, by inveighing, 
especially, against the particular guilt off waste 
and extravagance, charging his son to take ex- 
traordinary care of his new clothes, not to skuff 
out his shoes by unnecessary activity and acts 
of wanton mischief, nor to squander away his 
pocket money in idle toys and sensual indul- 
gences. The latter charge was particularly 
requisite, as Josiah took with him to school the 
capital of three sixpences in silver, and was to 
receive the stipend of twopence every Mon- 
day morning. He was moreover enjoined to 
keep an exact account of his expenditure, and 
his father presented him for that purpose, with 
a narrow | r-looking account book, all 
ruled and lined with red ink, under the heads, 
of peunds, shillings, and pence. 
ndrew's last charge was abruptly put an 
end to, by the rumbling of his cart wheels over 
the stones of the High Street ; and in two mi- 
nutes, they had turned out of it into the Mar- 
ket-place, then —— a long, narrow, back 
street, and at le rew up before a tall red 
house, with a bright green door, having on it a 
plate of resplendent brass, whereon was 
engraved with sundry flourishes,— 
“ Tux Commenciat Acapemy For 
Yousne Greytiemes, 
kerr py THE Rev. Jenemian Jerk.” 


All matters concerning the admission of Jo- 
siah had been settled, anc resettled, over and 
in, between the careful father and the 
Rev. Mr. Jerk, so the former had nothing more 
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to do, than to his ious deposit into 
the care of that ble pedagogue, which 
transfer was the ir of a moment, for An- 


drew had his private reasons for brief leave- 
: his son at the door of 


if 
i 
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boy’s head, and with an abrupt “ God be with 
ye, my man!” was in his seat again, and off, 
and round the corner of the street, before the 
tears that had been swelling up into the little 
fellow’s eyes had burst over their lids, and 
down his pale, quivering face, in all thata 

of grief excited by the first trial of the heart— 
the first pang of the first parting. 

However cogent were the motives which de- 
cided Andrew Cleaves to decline the Rev. Mr. 
Jerk’s proffered hospitality, he was by no means 
in haste to get home that day. He had busi- 
ness to transact with sundry corn-factors and 
graziers, and various other persons in 
and altogether found—or made, so much to 
detain hun there, though his concerns were 
wont to be more expeditiously transacted, that 
it was evening before he remounted his rum- 
bling vehicle, and put Dobbin in motion, and 
quite dark before he reached the door of his 
own; cottage. It was a cold evening too—a 
cold, cheerless, bleak March evening, and an 
east wind and a sleety rain had boswdelsing in 
his face all the way home ; and as he approach- 
ed the cottage, its bright blazing hearth glow- 
ed invitingly through the low casement, and 
reflected a red cheerful light on the half-open 
door, and streamed forward like a clew of wel- 
come along the narrow gravel walk to the en- 
trance wicket. And yet Andrew was in no 
haste to re-enter his comfortable home—Some 
hearts may guess why he lingered on the cold 
heath—Such as have felt the pang of return- 
ing to an abode, when all is as it was—except 
—that the light of life is extinguished—the 
jewel gone—the shrine left desolate. 

But at last poor old Jenny came hurrying 
out at the sound of the cart-wheels, with her 
humble welcome, and wonderment at his late 
return, and offers of assistance in unharnessing 
Dobbin, that her master might the sooner come 
in and warm himself. Her well-meant kind- 
ness was rather gruffly declined, so she was 
fain to retreat within doors, and leave “ Mas- 
ter,”’ as she muttered to herself, in not the best 
of humours, “ to please himself his own way ;” 
(the most difficult thing in the world, by the 
by, to some folks in some moods,) and when at 
last he approached the fireside, and she ven- 
tured a cautious question as to how he left the 
dear child? she was snapt off with an injune- 
tion to mind her own business, and not trouble 
him with foolish questions. So, having set 
down his supper on the small table already 
prepared with its clean white cloth, and par- 
taken of the meal in unsocial silence, she was 
dismissed to her own hovel, with an intimation 
that Andrew would himself put away the frag- 
ments of the repast, and had no need of her 
further services that night. 

What were Andrew Cleaves’ ery reasons 
for ridding himself so impatiently of old Jen- 
ny’s company that evening, and what were his 
cogitations after he had locked her out, and 
himself in, and resumed his former station by 
the hearth and the little supper-table, we can- 
not exactly ascertain, though it is to be pre- 
sumed they differed widely from those 
of snug satisfaction, with which, after the 
lady had set by him his pipe and his small glass 
of ale, he had wont to lock her civilly out, 
and re-seat himself in his comfortable corner, 
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with the sweet consciousness, that his child 
was sleeping peacefully in the little adjoining 
chamber, and that he should himself lie down 
to rest on the same bed, when the cuckoo 
flung open his small door in the old Dutch 
clock, and warned him it was time to retire. 

Very different must have been his cogita- 
tions the night he dismissed poor Jenny so im- 
patiently —for when the cuckoo warned, he 
still sat on unheeding, with his arms folded, 
his eyes fixed on the cold fireless hearth, where 
no spark had glimmered for the last half hour 
—the pipe unlit, and the small glass of ale still 
untasted. But when the hour actually struck, 
it aroused him from his comfortless abstrac- 
tion; and starting and shivering with a sensa- 
tion of cold to which he had been till then in- 
sensible, he hastily swallowed down his tempe- 
rate draught, and taking up the end of the can- 
dle, now flaring in its socket, and moving with 
the noiseless stealthy step acquired by long ha- 
bits of carefulness for the slumbers of his little 
bed-fellow, he entered his now solitary cham- 
ber, and shut himself within it—and what were 
his thoughts that night, his feelings, and his 
prayers, may be guessed by some hearts, but 

rhaps not fully conceived by any. 

It would be hard to say whether the ensuing 
Saturday was more eagerly looked forward to 
by father or son. Certain it is, that when the 
morning of that day arrived, Andrew was in 
no less haste to be gone, than when he had 
harnessed old Dobbin to the cart so expedi- 
tiously on the preceding Monday. But when 
he reached C , it was still too early to call 
for his boy, for Andrew, with all his impa- 
tience, would not on any account have antici- 
pated the precise moment when the half-holi- 
day commenced—so he trafficked away the in- 
tervening time at his different places of call, 
and drew up the cart at the door of Mr. Jerk’s 
Academy, just as the “ young gentlemen” had 
risen from their Saturday's commons of scrap- 





pie and stick-jaw—certain savoury prepara- 


tions not enumerated in the catalogue of that 
scientific professor Monsieur Ude, or perhaps 
recommended by the late Dr. Kitchiner, but 
quite familiar to the palate of provincial school- 
boys. Little Josiah, having just arisen from 
the aforesaid banquet, came running to the 
door at the sound of the cart-wheels, choking 
with joy, and the last huge mouthful of tena- 
cious compound. In a moment he was up in 
his father’s arms, and hugging him so tight 
round the neck, that Andrew was fain to cry 
out, 

“ Well, well, my man! but you'll not throt- 
tle your old dad, will ye? Have you been a 
good boy, Joey ?” 

Joey answered with a second hug, and the 
usher, who stood smirking at the door, satis- 
factorily certified the same; so the boy was 
sent to wash his greasy face and hands, and 
fetch his hat = little bundle of Sunday 
clothes, and then his father lifted him up into 
the cart, and turning old Dobbin, and giving 
him the sign of departure, a bright cherup an 
@ propelling stamp, in a few minutes they were 
fairly out of C , and on their glad way to 
the cottage. What were the boy's acclama- 
tions of delight at the first sight of its curling 
~_ and dark brown thatch—and how, in 
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spite of all Andrew's endeavours to set him 
right, he persisted in miscalculating time and 
space—and how often he fidgeted up and down 
on the seat—and how he took a heap of chalk 
in a distant field for the grey colt—and a flan- 
nel petticoat hung cut to dry, for old Jenny in 
propria persona—and how his father went on 
pointing out the folly and unprofitableness of 
such crude guesses and rash assertions; and 
how the boy went on making them thick and 
threefold—those will be at no loss to conceive 
who have ever accompanied a lively urchin to 
his own home, on his first return after his first 
week’s schooling. 

They may also picture to themselves the ac- 
tual arrival—little Joey actually at home again 
—smothering old Jenny with kisses—squeezing 
the cat to a thread-paper—scampering down 
the garden to see if his beans were come U 
anhitching his hoop from the nail, and flinging 
it away, to run and see whether the grey 
was in the home croft—scrambling upon the 
back of his unbroken favourite, and racing 
round the field, holding on by its mane, not a 
jot the worse—as a finale—for being pitched 
right into the privet hedge, from whence, half 
rolling, half scrambling out into the garden, he 
came crawling up the gravel walk on all fours, 
with that characteristic disregard of sérious- 
ness and propriety, which had so early evinced 
itself, in despite of his father’s solemn admoni- 
tions and decorous example. Fortunately, on 
the present occasion, Andrew was absent un- 
harnessing the mare, and there was nothing 
new to Jenny in the uncouth performance. 
When the first ebullition of joy had subsided, 
(or rather when the animal spirits were so- 
bered by actual exhaustion,) Josiah was well 
content to sit on his little stool beside his fa- 
ther, close by the bright warm hearth, while 
Jenny lit the candle, and set on the kettle, and 
brought out the cups and saucers, and Josiah’s 
own basin, full of the red cow’s milk, set by for 
him at that evening’s milking, and the hot oat- 
cake, prepared for his especial regale. Then 
came the time for question and answer, and 
the father made minute inquiry into all school 
particulars, and his brow contracted a little, 
when Joey confessed that his three sixpences 
were gone; yea, melted away, expended to 
the last fraction; yet how, he could by no 
means explain even to his own satisfaction, 
though he counted over and over again, u 
his little fat fingers, sundry purchases of ona: 
crabs, gingerbread, marbles, and pennyworths 
of brown sugar; the enumeration whereof 
no means tended to unknit the puckers in his 
father’s brow, who, for that time, however, 
contented himself with a short lecture on 
digal expenditure. But Joey’s bosom laboured 
with matter more important, and his little 
heart swelled indignantly, as, with a quivering 
lip, and broken voice, he began to recount a 
long list of the insults and mortifications to 
which he had been subjected. He had been 
the butt of the whole school, twirled about 
like a te-totum; while one pretended to ad- 
mire the fashion of his olethed: and another 
asked if they were made by Adam's tailor; 
and a third, if his hat had bel to his great- 
grand-father ; and with that, clapping it on 
the crown, till his little face was there- 
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in, and the broad brim rested on his shoulders, 
they called him little Amminadab, and bandy- 
him about thus blindfold from one to the 
er, bade him complain to his dad, old 
“ Praise-God-barebones;” and then the poor 
little boy revealed to the indignant eyes of his 
father and Jenny, an awful fracture, which, in 
the ress of these mischievous sports, had 
aot Reovared one of his long coat-flaps, 
though the maid of the house had hastily tack- 
ed up the rent when his father called for him. 
Darker and darker Andrew's countenance had 
waxed, as he listened to the detail of these 
atrocities. Fearful was the contraction of his 
brow, the dilatation of his nostril, and the com- 
pression of his thin — lips, when Joey, 
with an apprehensive side-glance and a sup- 
ressed tone of horror, pronounced the oppre- 
jous cognomen which had been so irreve- 
rently applied to his own sacred person ; and 
by the time all was unfolded, he had well nigh 
made up his mind that his son should return 
no more to the companionship of such daring 
réprobates; but Andrew Cleaves was seldom 
guilty of hasty decision; and when his dis- 
pleasure had time to cool, and he found 
reason to be satisfied on the whole with Joey's 
further report of school progress, he thought it 
expedient to gulp down the unpalatable part of 
the narration, and to reconduct his son to the 
Rev. Mr. Jerk’s Academy at the expiration of 
the Sabbath holiday. 

That Sabbath had passed like all former 
ones at the cottage, undistinguished by any ad- 
ditional gleam of cheerfulness or innocent re- 
creation ; and by the time it was half over, 
Joey began to think of the morrow, and his re- 
turn to school, with less repugnance than on 
the preceding evening. When Monday came, 
indeed, home was home again; and when the 
cart was ready, Joey ascended it rather deject- 
edly, consoling himself, however, with the 
thought, that Saturday would come round 
again in five days. 
correct for once—Saturday came in five days, 
and he was fetched home again, and again re- 
turned rapturously to all its delights ; and this 
time he had no grievance to relate ; no, not 
though his broad-brimmed beaver had been 
eli to a porringer, and his whole raiment 

bited such woful dilapidation, as to set at 
nought all Jenny's repairing ingenuity, for 
both coat-flaps were gone—annibilated, irre- 
mediably abstracted—having been, (as strongly 
indicated by certain suspicious appearances) 
actually singed off from the dishonoured gar- 
ment. Still, in spite of Jenny's dismay, and 
his father’s indignation, Joey persisted that 
all was well: that he was now “very good 
friends with his schoolfellows ; that they were 
only very funny fellows; and if they had 
burnt off his coat-tails, a jacket was much 
more comfortable and convenient, especially 
for playing at leap-frog.” 

In short, so perversely resigned was Master 
en Soe the docking which had been inflicted 
on his “ grey frieze,” that it might have 
been shrewdly inferred he had had a hand in 
the operation. Happily for him, no such sus- 
picion insinuated itself into his father’s mind, 
who was, tg fl pad scandalized at the 
whole proceeding, carried into effect his 
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determination of laying it before the Rev. Mr. 
Jerk, when Josiah returned to school. A con- 
ference with that gentleman had, however, the 
effect, not only of prevailing on Andrew to 
over in silence the illegal curtailment of his 
son's week-day garb, but to permit the whole 
suit, as well as that set apart for Sundays, to 
be so far modernized as no longer to subject 
the boy to the practical jokes of his mischiey- 
ous companions. 

Happy had it been for Andrew Cleaves if 
his parental disquietude had been excited by 
no causes more serious than the afore-men- 
tioned: But, alas! innumerable vexations 
sprang up to embitter that weekly reunion 
with his child, at first so delightful to both 
parties. Every succeeding Saturday diminish- 
ed Joey's eagerness to return to his home, his 
former pleasures, and his dumb favourites. 
Every succeeding Sunday beneath the paternal 
roof, hung heavier upon him than the former; 
and as his impatience increased, his weariness 
became more apparent, and the lessons of 
manly independence he had begun to learn 
among his playfellows, manifested their fruits 
in stich acts of contumacy, as called down stern 
rebuke, and sometimes severe chastisement, 
from the hitherto indulgent father,—though 
Joey still stood too much in awe of the latter 
to venture on very open rebellion. So he be- 
came sullen, and silent, and incommunicative ; 
and the unfortunate result of the father’s undue 
severity, was to impress on the mind of the 
hitherto thoughtless and frank-tempered boy, 
the expediency of keeping to himself those idle 
frolics and venia! trespasses, which, on his re- 
turn from school, had been boasted of, and con- 
fessed with an innocent confidence, it should 
have been Andrew's care to confirm and en- 
courage. But Andrew, with all his fancied 
wisdom, was profoundly ignorant of the milder 
arts of training ; and it was rea}ly on Scripture 


| principles, erroneously applied, that as the boy 
Joey's calculations were | 


grew older, he thought it his duty to treat him 
with increased severity, and to rebuke, with 
uncompromising sternness, those venial lapses, 
which, when candidly confessed, should have 
been commented on with lenient gentleness. 
Very soon Josiah learnt to anticipate the Sab- 
bath holiday as a weekly penance, and ample 
amends did he make himself for its dulness 
and restraint, when he found himself once 
more among his merry mates in the school 
play-ground ; and very soon Joey was noted 
for the most daring spirit of the whole riotous 
assemblage—*“ Up to every thing’ —The leader 
of all conspiracies—the foremost in all mischief 
—the most enterprising in all dangers—and, 
what was more remarkable, the readiest and 
most ingenious at equivocations, inventions, 
and even unblushing falsehood, in cases of sus- 

icion or detection. But as he became more 

owing in al} evil experience, his home de- 
portment gradually manifested such an altera- 
tion as rejoiced the heart, and, at length, ex- 
cited the highest hopes, of the credulous pa- 
rent, whose boasted penetration failed him in © 


detecting even the earliest artifices of infant 
cunning. 

Joey's natural shrewdness soon found out 
the vulnerable points of his father’s character ; 
and that by aflec 


ting to copy his serious car- 

















riage and sententious speech, and now and 
then bringing home a new Psalm tune, or 
rip 


uoting a ture text, or relating, with well- 
eigne abhorrence, some anecdote of a repro- 
bate schoolfellow—or pleading his want of some 
useful book, the old man was even prevailed on 
to undraw the strings of his canvass bag; and 
the young hypocrite’s glee at obtaining sub- 
stantial proofs of his ingenuity, was enhanced 
by his public triumph, when he rehearsed, in 
the circle of his thoughtless schoolmates, the 
“capital acting” with which he had “come 
over the old gentleman.” 

In short, Master Joey's proficiency in these 
thriving arts was such as would have done 
credit to an older head, and the pupil of a more 
fashionable establishment; and as his attain- 
ments in the ostensible branches of his educa- 
tion really kept pace with his supernumerary 
accomplishments, all went on seemingly as 
well as heart could wish; and Andrew's ambi- 
tious views for his son's future advancement 
took firm root in the groundwork of these fair 
appearances. 

Andrew Cleaves was not a man to lay down 
— with reservations—to make provident al- 
owance for unforeseen circumstances—or to 
leave much to Providence. Neither did he 
ever decide in haste; but having once come to 
a determination, it was seldom qualified with 
the mental proviso— If it please God.” 

So well considered, so fully matured, and so 
irrevocably fixed, were his parental plans. 

Though still abiding in his father’s humble 
cottage, and (comparatively with many of his 
neighbours) farming in a small way, Andrew 
Cleaves had contrived to scrape together a sum 
of money, on which many a more dashing spi- 
rit would have set up a one-horse chay, taken 
out a shooting license, and drank his bottiz of 
port daily. But our farmer's ambition aimed 
at more remote objects. His savings were 
snugly deposited in a banking house at C——; 
where, however, they by no means lay in un- 
profitable security; and on certain considera- 
tions arranged among the parties concerned, 
certain engagements had been entered into, 
that, at a competent age, the young Josiah 
should be received asa clerk in the establish- 
ment ; and from that office be further advanced, 
as after circumstances should warrant. An- 
drew uttered not a word of these projects to 
any human being, but he brooded over them in 
his own heart, till the grand object seemed so 
secure of attainment—so built up by prudence, 
and foresight, and calculation, as to bid defiance 
to all = amb circumstances of time, and 
change, and even of death itself. Poor man! 
And yet the uncertainty of life, and the vanity 
of worldly things, and the snares of riches and 
honours, were ever in his talk, and in his mor- 
tified seriousness of aspect. 

Matters went on smoothly on the whole, till 
Joey had been full two years at school, and his 
third summer holidays were approaching. 

They were no longer anticipated with the 
same impatient longing which had drawn his 
heart towards home in his earlier school-days ; 
but still there were home pleasures, and home 
indulgences, not attainable at school, and fore- 
most of these ranked the privilege of being mas- 
ter of his own time, and of the grey colt, now 
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become a well-disciplined, yet spirited steed, 
and destined to succeed to the functions of 
blind Dobbin, whose faithful career was fast 
drawing to a close. 

In the mean time, Joey was permitted to call 
young Greybeard Ais horse, and was ind 
in the pride and happiness of driving it himself 
the first time its services were put in isi 
tion to fetch him home for the Christmas holi- 
days. But when the summer vacation arrived, 
Joey’s return was ordained to be in far other 
and less triumphant order. It so chanced, that 
on the very day of breaking up, a great annual 
fair was held at C——, which was looked for- 
ward to as a grand festival by the boys whose 
parents and friends were resident there. These 
youngsters had vaunted its delights to Joey, 
and one especial friend and crony had invited 
his schoolfellow to go with him to his own 
house, and stay the two days of the fair. Now 
it unluckily fell out that these identical two 
days occurred at a season most important to 
Andrew—just as his hay-harvest was getti 
in, and there was reason to expect the breaking 
up of a long spell of dry weather. So when 
Joey returned to school on the Monday, he 
was enjoined to tell his master (with whom 
Andrew had no time for parlance), that it would 
not be convenient for his father to fetch him 
home the ensuing Thursday, or indeed (on the 
account before-mentioned) till the Saturday 
evening. 

Andrew, engrossed by his rural concerns, 
had not thought of the fair, of which Joey took 
especial care not to remind him, as he well 
knew, that were he to give the least hint of his 
schoolfellow’s invitation, and his own vehement 
longing to accept it, his father would fetch him 
away at the risk of sacrificing his whole hay 
crop, rather than leave him exposed to the 
danger of mixing in such a scene of abomina- 
tion. 

Master Joey, whose genius was of a very in- 
ventive nature, soon arranged in his own mind 
a neat little scheme, which would enable him 
to partake the prohibited delights, unsuspected 
by his father or the Rev. Mr. Jerk; so trim- 
ming up to his own purpose his father’s mes- 
sage to that gentleman, he ingeniously sub- 
stituted for the request that he might be allowed 
to stay at school till Saturday,—an intimation 
that he had obtained ntal permission to 
accept his schoolfellow’s invitation for the fair 
days, and that a neighbour's cart would take 
him home on Friday evening from the house 
of his friend's parents. Joey had his own plans 
for getting home too when the fun was over, 
and of managing matters so dexterously, that 
the truth should never transpire either to his 
father or master. The latter was easily im- 

osed on by the boy’s specious story ; and when 
Thursday arrived, Joey, taking with him his 
little bundle of Sunday clothes, and his whole 
hoard of pence and sixpences, left school in 


high spirits with a party of his playmates. 
Andrew Cleaves, mean time, got in his crops 
rosperously, and, exhausted as he was by a 

eel day’s labour, set out on Saturday eve 
to fetch home the ne 8 boy. Poor Grey- 
beard was tired also, for he too had worked hard 


all day; but he was a spirited, willing crea- 





ture, and went off freely, as if he knew his er- 
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rand, and rejoiced at the thought of bringin 


home his young master. So the farmer an 
his vehicle arrived in good time at the door of 
the Academy, but Andrew looked towards it in 
vain, and at the upper and lower windows, for 
the happy little fac* that had been wont to look 
out for Sim on such occasions. 
The servant girl who opened the door looked 
erry when Andrew inquired for his son ; 
still greater astonishment appeared in Mr. 
Jerk's countenance, when he stepped forward 
and heard the reiterated inquiry. A brief and 
mutual explanation ensued—a grievous one to 
the agitated father, whose feelings may be well 
imagined—irritated as well as anxious feelings, 
for on hearing the master’s story, little doubt 
remained in his mind, but that the truant was 
still harboured at the house of his favourite 
schoolfellow. But the intelligence promptly 
obtained there, was of a nature to create the 
most serious alarm. The parents of Josiah’'s 
friend informed Andrew, that his boy had ac- 
companied their son home when the school 
broke up on Thursday morning—they having 
willingly granted the request of the latter, that 
his playfellow might be allowed to stay with 
him till an opportunity occurred (of which he 
was in expectation) of his returning to his fa- 
ther's the nextevening. That after dinner the 
two boys had sallied out into the fair together, 
from which their son returned about dark with- 
out his companion, with the account that they 
had been separated the latter part of the day, 
but that just as he began to tire of looking 
about for his schoolfellow, Josiah had touched 
him hastily on the shoulder, saying, a neigh- 
bour of his father’s, who guessed he was play- 
ing truant, insisted on taking him home in his 
own cart, and that he must go that moment. 
This was all the boy had to tell—and that Jo- 
siah vanished in the crowd so suddenly, he 
could not see who was with him. Vain were 
all possible inquiries in all directions. The 
distracted father could only learn further, that 
his child had been seen by many persons stand- 
ing with his friend at many booths and stalls, 
and, at last, quite alone in a show-booth, be- 
longing to a set of tight-rope and wire dan- 
cers, and of equestrian performers—with some 
of these he seemed to have made acquaintance, 
and among them he was last observed. That 
troop had quitted C—— the same night, and 
having fine horses and a light caravan, must 
have travelled expeditiously, and were probably 
already at a considerable distance; nor could 
the route they had taken be easily ascertained 
after they had passed through the turnpike, 
which had been about ten o'clock at night. 
Now it was, that Andrew Cleaves, in the agony 
of his distress, would have given half his worldly 
substance to have obtained tidings—but the 
least favourable tidings of his lost child—for 
dreadful thoughts, and fearful imaginings, sug- 
gested themselves, aggravating the horrors of 
uncertainty. There was no positive reason for 
belief that the boy had left C—— with the 
itinerant troop. A rapid river ran by the town 
—there was a deep canal also—and then—the 
wharf—crowded with barges—between which 
———But Andrew was eens to brood over 
imaginary horrors in hopeless inaction, and the 
opinion of others encouraged him to hope that 
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his son had only been lured away by the eques- 
trian mountebanks. With the earliest dawn, 
therefore, mounted on the young powerful 
grey, he was away from C——.,, and (according 
to the clew at last obtained) in the track of the 
itinerants. But they were far in advance, and 
soon after passing through the turnpike, had 
struck into cross country-roads and by-ways, so 
that the pursuit was necessarily tedious and dif- 
ficult; and Andrew was unused to travelling, 
having never before adventured twenty miles 
beyond his native place. No wonder that he 
was sorely jaded in body and mind, when he 
put up for the night at a small town about 
thirty miles from C——, through which he as- 
certained, however, that the caravan, with its 
escort, had passed early in the morning of the 
preceding day—that the troop, while stopping 
to bait, had talked of Carlisle as their next 
place of exhibition; and had, in fact, struck 
into the great north road when they proceeded 
on their way. Andrew could gain no intelli- 
gence whether a boy, such as he described, 
accompanied the party. It having been ve 
early in the morning when they baited their 
horses at , the females of the band and 
children (if there were any) were still asleep 
within the closed caravan. 

So Andrew proceeded with a heavy heart, 
but a spirit of determined perseverance—and 
his pursuit (now that he was fairly on the track 
of its object) was comparatively easy. 

About mid-day, in mercy to his beast, as well 
as to recruit his own strength, he halted at a 
hedge alehouse, when, having unsaddled Grey- 
beard, and seen that he was taken care of, he 
entered the kitchen and called for refreshment. 
There were many persons drinking and talking 
in the place, and Andrew failed not to make 
his customary inquiries, which awakened an im- 
mediate clamour of tongues—every one being 
ready with some information relating to the 
troop Andrew was in pursuit of. Sach vas the 
confusion of voices, however, that he was kept 
for a moment in painful suspense, when a de- 
cent-looking woman, (apparently a traveller,) 
who was taking her quiet meal in one corner 
of the kitchen, came hastily forward, and lay- 
ing her hand on Andrew's arm, and looking 
earnestly in his face, exclaimed,—* After what 
are ye asking, master? Is it for a stray lamb 
ye're seeking—and hav'n't I seen your face 
before?” Andrew shook like aleaf. The man 
of stern temper and iron nerves, shook like an 
aspen leaf, while the woman looked and spake 
thus earnestly—“ Have ye, have ye found him? 
—have ye found my boy?” was all he could 
stammer out. “ You are a stranger to me; 
but God bless you, if you can give me back 
my boy!” 

“T am not a stranger to you, Andrew 
Cleaves; and I can give you back your boy; 
and the Lord bless him for your sake, for you 
saved me and mine, and took us in, and gave 
us meat and drink when we were ready to 

rish. Come your ways with me, Andrew 
Cleaves; but soft and quiet, for the laddy’s in 
a precious sleep. He has come to hurt, but 
the Merciful watched over him.” 

So she led him softly and silently through a 
little back kitchen, and up a steep dark stair, 
into a small upper chamber, before the case- 














ment of which a checked 
to exclude the full glow o 


pr was pinned up, 
light from the un- 
curtained bed. Softly and silently, with finger 
on her lip, she drew him on to the side of that 
humble bed, and there, indeed, fast locked in 
sleep, in sweet untroubled sleep, lay the little 
thoughtless one, whose disappearance had in- 
flicted such cruel anxiety and distress. 

The boy was sleeping sweetly, but his cheeks 
and lips were almost colourless; a thick linen 
bandage was bound round his head; and over 
one temple, a soft fair curl, that had escaped 
from the fillet, was dyed and stuck together 
with clotted blood. Andrew shuddered at the 
sight; but the woman repeated her whispered 
assurance, that there was no serious injury. 
Then the father knelt softly down beside his re- 
covered darling, his head bent low over the lit- 
tle tremulous hand that lay upon the patch- 
work-counterpane. Almost involuntarily his 
lips approached it; but he refrained himself by 
a strong effort, and, throwing back his head, lift- 
ed his eyes to Heaven, in an  onegy, | of silent 
gratitude ; and, one after another, large tears 
rolled down over the rough, hard-featured face, 
every muscle of which quivered with powerful 
emotion. Yes, for the first time in his life, An- 
drew Cleaves poured out his whole heart in 

ratitude to his Creator in the presence of a 
rane maaan and when he arose from his 
knees, so far was he from shrinking abased and 
humiliated from the eyes that were upon him, 
that, turning to the woman, and strongly grasp- 
ing her hands in his own, he said, softly and 
solemnly, ‘“‘ Now | see of a truth, that a man 
may cast his bread upon the waters, and find it 
again after many days. I gave thee and thine 
orphan babe a little food and a night's shelter, 
and thou restorest tome my child. While An- 
drew Cleaves has a morsel of bread, thou shalt 
share it with him.” And he was as good as his 
word ; and from that hour, whatever were, in 
other respects, his still inveterate habits of 
thrift and parsimony, Andrew Cleaves was ne- 
ver known to “turn away his face from any 
poor man.” 

By degrees all particulars relating to Joey's 
disappearance and his providential recovery, 
were circumstantially unravelled. The little 
varlet had been accidentally separated from his 
schoolfellow, and while gaping about the fair 
im search of him, had straggled towards the 
large showy booth, where feats of rope-dancing 
and horsemanship were exhibited. ane he 
stood absorbed in wondering admiration of the 
Merry-Andrew’s antic gestures, and the span- 
gled draperies and nodding plumes of the beau- 
tiful lady who condescended to twirl the tambou- 
rine, and foot it aloft, “‘ with nods and becks, and 
wreathed smiles,” for the recreation of the gap- 
ing multitude. Others of the troop came in 
and out on the airy stage, inviting the “ ladies 
and gentlemen” below to walk in, with such 
bland and cordial hospitality, that Joey thought 
it quite irresistible, and was just stepping under 
the canvass when a strong arm arrested him, 
and a splendid gentleman, in scarlet and gold, 
demanded the price of entrance. That was 
not at Joey’s command, for all his copper hoard 
was already expended, so he was shrinking 
baek, abashed and mortified, when one or two 
idlers of the band, probably seeing something 
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promising about him, and that he was a pretty, 
sprightly, well-limbed lad, whosé appearance 
might do credit to their honourable profession, 
entered into a parley with him, and soon made 
out that he was playing truant at that very mo- 
ment, and apparently blessed with such adven- 
turous genius, as, with a little encouragement, 
might induce him to join the company, and 
succeed to the functions of a sharp limber ur- 
chin, of whom inexorable death had lately de- 
prived them. So Joey was let in gratis; and 
there he was soon translated into the seventh 
heaven of wonder and delight at the superhu- 
man performances of his new acquaintances. 
He had, as it were, an innate passion for horses, 
and the equestrian feats threw him into fits of 
ecstasy. Then all the gentlemen and ladies 
were so good-natured and so funny! and one 
gave him a penny-pie, and another a drop of 
somnething.. strong and good; and then the 
manager himself—a very grand personage— 
told him, if he liked,he should cena a blue and 
silver jacket, and ride that beautiful piebald, 
with its tail tied up with flame-coloured. rib- 
bons. That clinched the bargain; and in a 
perfect bewilderment of emulation and ambi- 
tion—wonder and gratitude—gin and flattery 
—poor Joey suffered himself to be enrolled in 
“The Royal Equestrian Troop of Signor An- 
gelo Galopo, di Canterini.” 

Forthwith was he equipped in the azure 
vestments of the deceased Bobby, and indulged 
with five minutes’ sitting on the back of the 
beautiful piebald ; after which, on the close of 
the day's performance, he made one of Soe 
vial and unceremonious party round a plentiful 
board, where he played his part with such 
right good will, and was so liberally helped to 
certain cordiai potations, that long before the 
end of the banquet, his head dropt on the shoul- 


_ der of his fair neighbour, the lovely Columbine, 
and in a moment he was fast locked in such 


profound slumber, that he stirred not hand or 
foot, till so late the next morning, that the 
caravan (in a snug birth, whereof he had been 
securely deposited) had ‘ong passed the small 
town, where Andrew had halted on his first 
day's chase. 

Joey’s awakening sensations were nearly as 
astonishing as those of Abon Hassan, when he 
unclosed his eyes in his own mean mansion, af- 
ter his waking vision of exaltation to the 
throne of the Caliph. Poor Joey, who had fal- 
len asleep in the intoxication of supreme enjoy- 
ment and gratified vanity, among ke oo and 
ladies, glittering with gold and spangles, him- — 
self radiant in all the glories of the blue and © 
silver, and the fancied master of the ee 
piebald—found himself, on awaking, sto 
away into a corner of the dark, suffocating, jolt- — 
ing caravan, of course divested of his ’ 
huddled up on a bag of straw, and covered with 
a filthy horse-rug. The whole ing dor- 
mitory was heaped with similar bedding, from 
which peeped out heads and arms and dirty 
faces, which Josiah was some time in assigning 
to the blooming heroines of the preceding eve- 
ning. At last, however, he satisfied himself of 
the identity of the lovely Columbine ; and as 
she lay — reach, oe — _ under 
her especial protection, he made pluck 
her sathenmmetnepnionsiply the outstretched — 















arm, which salutation had the desired effect of 

ing the fair one from her innocent slum- 
bers, but only long enough to obtain, for Joey, 
a sound box of the ear, and a drowsily-muttered 
command, “ to lie still, for a little troublesome 
rascal.” So there he lay, half frightened, and 
half repentant, and quite disgusted with his 
close and unsavoury prison, a whence his 
thoughts wandered away to the pleasant cot- 
tage on the thymy common-—his clean, sweet, 
little chamber, where the honeysuckle looked 
in at the window—his breakfast of new milk 
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and sweet brown bread—his own little garden | 
and his bee-hives, and Greybeard, that paragon | 


ofearth-born steeds. But then came in review, 
the rival glories of the piebald, and Joey's re- 
morseful feelings became less troublesome, and 


he longed ardently for the hour of emancipa- | 


tion. it came at last; a brief and unceremo- 
nious toilet was seqpened by the female 
group ; and great was 

in lieu of the silver and azure, or his own good 
raiment, he was compelled to dress himself in 
the every day suit of his deceased predecessor 


—a most villanous compound of greasy tat- | 


ters, which, had he dared, he would have 
spurned fiom him with contemptuous loathing ; 
but a very short experience, and the convinc- 


oey’s indignation, when, | 





ing language of a few hearty cuffs, accompa- | 
nied with no tender expletives, had satisfied | 
him of the danger of rebellion, and he was fain | 


to gulp down his rising choler, and the scraps 
of fast night's meal, which were chucked over 
ge as his portion of the slovenly break- 

In the mean time, the door and little square 
window of the caravan had been thrown open, 
and at last the machine came to a full stop on 
the high-road, by a hedge-side, and the ladder 
was hooked to the high door-way, and the ma- 
nager, who, with his spouse, had occupied a 
back compartment of the van, descended to re- 
view his cavalry, while the equestrians snatch- 
ed a hasty meal dispensed to them by their as- 
sociated Hebés. 

There was the piebald shining in the morn- 
ing sun, in all the perfection of piebald beauty 
—pawing, and sidling, and curving inward his 

ful neck, and small elegant head, as if im- 
ient of the rein by which he was led at the 
side of a large Fiemish-looking mare. At sight 
of his appointed palfrey, Joey was about to 
seramble down the ladder after Signor Angelo, 
when the latter most uncourteously repelled 
him, with such a push as sent him sprawlin 
backwards on the floor of the caravan, an 
more than revived his late incipient feelings of 
disgust and repentance. But now the whole 
party, females and all, held parley of no very 
amicable nature about the door of their migra- 
tory council-chainber. The success of the late 
ce at C—— had by no means been 
such as to sweeten the r’s temper, or to 
harmonize the “ many minds” he had to deal 
with ; and loud, and surly, and taunting accu- 
sations and recriminations were bandied about, 
the most acrimonious of which, Joey soon ga- 
thered, related to himself, and to some dispute 
respecting him, which had occurred the preced- 
ing night, after they had a him in his 
luxurious _ resti . ita , that 
some of the party had even then to think 








with apprehension of the danger to which 
ex 


the 
posed themselves’ by the abduction of a tee, 
whose father had ample means to pursue and 
es ge them, should he discover that his son 
ad left C—— in their company. These pru- 


dent suggestions were made light of by others 
of the troop, words had run high even then, and 
the insides and outsides had arranged them- 
selves for the night in no very placable moods, 
During the many silent hours of darkness, they 
had jogged and jolted in company ; almost 
every one, however, in his secret mind, came 
over to the side of the doubters, and when at 
last they halted and called council, each accused 
the other of having caused the present dilem- 
ma. From words they proceeded to rough ar- 
guments, and at len th to something very near 
a general battle, in which their fair companions, 
descended from “ their high estate,” took part 
so heartily, that Joey, finding himself quite 
unobserved, seized the opportunity to scramble 
down after them; but in his haste to reach 
terra firma, he missed his footing, and fell 
headlong among the horses, already fretted 
and fidgety at the disorder of their riders, so 
that Joey's sudden precipitation set them rear- 
ing and pawing furiously, and he—the luckless 
truant !—received such a kick on the head, 
from the hard hoof of the ungrateful piebald, 
as not only completely stunned him, but ieft 
him such a ghastly and bloody spectacle, as 
stilled in a moment the uproar of the conflict- 
ing parties, and made them unanimous in their 
apprehensions of the serious consequences in 
which they might all be involved, should the 
accident prove fatal, of which there was every 
appearance. The child had ceased to breathe 
—not the faintest pulsation was Daa eon 
The panic became general, and the decision 
immediate, to consider their own safety, by mov- 
ing on as fast as possible, leaving the unhappy 
boy (who was pronounced quite dead) on the 
grass bank by the road side. 

In two minutes the troop was in motion— in 
ten more, quite out of sight—and there lay 
poor Joey to all appearance a corpse, and soon 
to have become one in reality, but for the pro- 
vidential intervention of that poor woman, by 
whom Andrew Cleaves was conducted to the 
bedside of his recovered child. That woman 
(as she briefly explained to Andrew on their 
stealthy progress towards the little chamber) 
was, indeed, the poor Soldier's widow, who, 
with her orphan babe, had owed to his compas- 
sion in her utmost need, the seasonable merc 
of a night's lodging and a wholesome meal; 
and she had never forgotten the name of her 
benefactor, nor thought of him without a grate- 
ful prayer. She had travelled far on to her 
dead husband's birth place in the Scotch High- 
lands, to claim, for his orphan and herself, the 
protection and assistance of his kindred. Her 
claims had not been disallowed, and among 
them she had dwelt contentedly till her child 
died. Then she began to feel herself a stran- 
ger among strangers, and her heart yearned 
towards her own country and kinsfolk; and she 
wrote a letter home to her own place, Man- 
chester, the answer to which told her, that her 


friends, who were too poor to help her when 
she was left a widew, were now bettered in cir- 
cumstances, and would give her a home and 




















welcome; and that, now she had no living hin- 
derance, she might obtain a comfortable sub- 
sistence by resuming her early labours at the 
loom. 

So she set out for her native place, a lei- 
surely foot traveller, for she was no longer un- 

rovided with means to secure a decent rest- 
ing place, and a wholesome meal; and she it 
was, who, having so far proceeded on her way, 
had discovered the young runaway lying by the 
way-side in the condition before described. 
Her feelings (the feelings of a childless mo- 
ther!) men of no incentive to place her in a 
moment beside the forlorn deserted child, 
whose head she tenderly lifted on her bosom, 
and parting off the thickly clotted hair, bound 
her own handkerchief about his bleeding tem- 
ples. There was water within reach, with 
which she laved his face and hands, and had 
soon the joy of perceiving a tremulous motion 
of the lips and eyelids—and at last the boy 
breathed audibly, and his fair blue eyes un- 
closed, and he uttered a few words of wonder 
and distress, among which—“ Oh, fathtr! fa- 
ther!” were most intelligible, and to the wo- 
man's gentle inquiry of “ who was his father? 
and did he live far off?” he answered faintly, 
that he was the son of Andrew Cleaves, who 
lived at Redburn. A second fit of insensibilit 
succeeded those few words, but they were suf. 
ficient for the widow. Providence had sent her 
to save (she trusted) the child of her benefac- 
tor, and all her homely but well-directed ener- 
gies were called into action. Partly carrying 

im in her own arms, and partly by casual as- 
sistance, she succeeded in conveying him to 
the nearest dwelling, that small way-side inn. 
There he was put comfortably to bed, and me- 
dical aid obtained promptly—the longer delay 
of which must have proved fatal. And then 
a message was sent off to Farmer Cleaves, (a 
man and horse, for that poor woman was a 
creature of noble spirit, and impatient to re- 
lieve the father’s misery,) and then the widow 
quietly took her station by the prilow of the 
little sufferer. His head had undergone a se- 
cond dressing, and the surgeon had pronounced, 
that all would go well with him, if he were 
kept for a time in perfect quiet. It need not 
be told how rigidly that injunction was attend- 
ed to, nor how carefully, when he was in a 
state to be removed, the father conveyed back 
his'truant child to the shelter of his own peace- 
ful cottage—nor how anxiously he was nursed 
up there to decided convalescence—nor how 
solemnly, yet tenderly, when the boy was so 
far recovered, his father set before him the 
magnitude of his offence, and the fatal conse- 
— which had so nearly resulted from it. 
oey wept sore, and looked down with becom- 
ing humility, and promised, over and over 
again, and really witha sincere intention, never, 
never again to give his father cause for un- 
easiness or displeasure. 

Time travelled on——school-days and holidays 
revolved in regular succession—and Joey com- 
ported himself just well enough to gain the 
character of a very good scholar in school, and 
a very idle dog out of it, except at home and 
in his father’s sight, whem he comported him- 
self with such a show of sanctity and correct- 
ness, as was quite edifying to behold, and too 
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easily lulled to rest the awakened caution of — 
the still credulous old man. 

Andrew had continued his son at the acade- 
my to an unusually advanced period of youth, 


from the difficulty of knowing how to dispose 
of and employ him profitably, during the inter- 
regnum between school and the earliest time 
of admission in the counting-house, where, at 
the proper age, he was to be articled. At last, 
however, in consideration of his really forward 
and excellent abilities, the gentlemen of the 
firm consented to receive him; and now the 
time arrived when the human bark was to be 
launched from its supporting cradle into the 
tumultuous stream of active life. Ifsomuch as 
it advanced him, in his own estimation, to the 
honour and dignity of confirmed manhood, Jo- 
siah was elated at the change; but had he been 
left to follow the lead of his own inclinations, 
to a surety they would not have hoisted him up 
with a pen behind his ear, before a dingy desk, 
in a dark gloomy counting-house, there to pore 
away the precious hours he could have dis- 
posed of so much more agreeably. Had Joey 
been allowed to choose his own lot in life, to a 
certainty he would have enrolled himself a bold 
dragoon, a dashing lancer, a trooper of some 
denomination,—any thing that would have him 
clothed in a showy uniform, and given him the 
command of a horse; but all military profes- 
sions were so abhorrent to Andrew Cleaves, 
that he would as lieve have placed his son in 
the Devil's Own, as in “ The King’s Own,” 
and the boy was too well aware of his father’s 
inveterate prejudices, even to hint at his own 
longings; still less did he hazard the more de- 
basing avowal, that he would have preferred 
the situation of a dashing groom to a station at 
the desk; and that to be a jockey! a real, 
knowing Newmarket jockey! (he had heard a 
vast deal about Newmarket,) would have been 
the climax of his ambition. Happy disposition, 
to qualify him for the staid clerk of a commer- 
cial establishment! But knowing the decree 
was irreversible, he submitted to it with a tole- 
rably good graces consoling himself with the 
reflection, that many young men so situated 
were nevertheless very fine fellows, and con- 
trived, at odd hours, evenings, and holidays,to . 
indemnify themselves vey tolerably for their 
hours of durance vile. He had great confi- 
dence, moreover, that good fortune would in- 
troduce him to some of those choice spirits, 
whose experience would initiate him into many 
useful secrets. 

Joey's expectations were but too well found- 
ed; temptation lies in wait for youth at every 
turning and by-path; but when youth starts 
with the design of voluntarily entering her fa- 
tal snare, the toils are wound about the prey 
with treble strength, and rarely, if ever, is it 
disentangled. Joey was soon the associate 
and hero of all the idle and dissolute youth in 
C——,—the hero of cock-fights, of bull-bait- 
ings, of the ring, of the skittle ground, of every 
low, cruel, and debasing sport, that prepares 7 
the way, by sure and rapid advances, through? } 
all the gradations of guilt, towards the j 
the convict ship, and the scaffold. , 

Nevertheless, for a considerable time, Josiah 
contrived to keep up a very fair character with 
his employers—se clear and prompt was his des- 
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of business, and (with a few excep- 


tions) so punctual and assiduous his attention 
to office hours. Beyond those seasons, their 
watchfulness extended not, and no glaring mis- 
demeanour, on the part of their young clerk, 
had yet awakened any degree of suspicious vi- 
nce. . 

oth heart of Andrew Cleaves, was, there- 
fore, gladdened by such reports of his son's of- 
ficial conduct, as, coming from so respectable 
a@ quarter, were, in his estimation, sufficient 
surety of ~—— good conduct, and he was 
consequently lulled into a fatal security, not 
even invaded by any of those vague and flying 
rumours, which generally lead the way to pain- 
ful but important discoveries. Andrew Cleaves 
had no friends, it could scarcely be said, an 
acquaintance—alas! it is to be feared, no well- 
wishers. Beyond the cold concerns of business, 
he had maintained no intercourse with his fel- 
low men. His world was a contracted span; 
two objects of interest occupied it wholly—his 
wealth and his son. But there was no equi- 
poise between the scales that held those trea- 
sures. He would not, in Shylock’s place, have 
been in suspense between “ his ducats and his 
daughter.” 

Gold had been his idol, till superseded by 
that living claimant, to whose imagined good 
all other considerations became secondary and 
subservient, and fur whom (looking to worldly 
aggrandizement as the grand point of attain- 
ment, though Andrew talked well of “ the one 
thing needful”) he continued to improve upon 
his habits of parsimony and accumulation, so 
as to deny himself the common comforts be- 
coming necessary to his advancing years. 
But the hard gripe occasionally relaxed at the 

rsuasive voice of Josiah’s eloquence; and 
that hopeful youth, as he advanced in the ways 
of iniquity, made especial progress in its refined 
arts of specious hypocrisy, to which, alas! his 
early oy Sage too favourably disposed him. 

It would a tedious and distasteful task 
minutely to trace the progressive steps by 
which Josiah attained that degree of hardened 
profligacy, which marked his gharacter by the 
time he had completed his nineteenth year— 
the second of his clerkship in Messrs. 
counting-house. The marvel is, that his seat 
on the high office stool had not been vacated 
long before the expiration of that period. The 
eyes of his employers had for some time been 

n to his disreputable and ruinous courses. 
Their keen observation was of course upon him 
in all matters that could in any way affect their 
own interests; and at length, on that account, 
as well as from more conscientious motives, 

which ought to have had earlier influence, they 
deemed it requisite to arouse the fears of the 
still deluded parent, and to recommend bis in- 
terference, to avert, if possible, the dangerous 
career of his iffatuated son. Alas! it was a 
cruel caution, for it came too late. Too late, 
except to excite the father’s fears to a sudden 
pitch of agony, which provoked him to bitter 
idings, and violent denunciations, and 
us contributed to sear the already corrupted 
heart of the oe ey rps rT a 
his desperate plunge into irretrievable ruin. 
Sain well known. ot C-—~. thet. Andrew 
Cleaves had (for a man in his station) amassed 
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considerable wealth, and that his idolized and 
only son would inherit it undivided; and in 
that confidence, there were not wanting ven- 
turous and unprincipled persons, who not only 
gave him credit in the way of trade, to an un- 
warrantable amount, but even advanced him 
loans from tithe to time, on the speculation of 
future repayment, with usurious interest. By 
such means, added to the not inconsiderable 

ratifications he at different times obtained 
rom his father, under various specious pre- 
tences, Josiah had been enabled to run a course 
of low and profligate extravagance, far exceed- 
ing any thing which had entered into the sus- 
picions of his employers, or the tardily aroused 
apprehensions of the distressed father. Among 
the threats of that abused parent, there was 
one which Josiah doubted not would be 
promptly executed—a public advertisement in 
Cc , that Andrew Cleaves held himself no- 
wise answerable for any debts his son might 
think proper to contract—an exposure which 
would not only cut him off from all future sup- 
plies, but probably create such distrust of his 
hitherto undoubted heirship, as to bring for- 
ward all the claims standing against him, and 
irritate his father, beyond hope of accommoda- 
tion. 

But the idea of absconding from C had 
long been familiar to Josiah, and he had for 
some time past been connected with a set of 
characters, whose daring exploits, and commu- 
nication with the metropolis, had fired his am- 








| bition to emulate the former, and to transfer 


his genius to a theatre more worthy its enter- 
prising capabilities. Yet Josiah's heart was 
not quite hardened. It had not lost all pleasant 
remembrance of his days of boyish happiness— 
of the indulgences of his father’s dwelling, and 
of the repressed, but ill-dissembled fondness of 
that doating parent, whose proud and severe 
nature had even accommodated itself to offices 
of womanly tenderness, for the feeble infant 
left motherless to his care. 

There were still moments—even in the cir- 
cle of his vile associates—even in the concert- 
ing their infamous schemes—or while the pro- 
fane oath still volleyed from his tongue—and 
the roar of riotous :nirth and licentious song 
resounded—there were moments, even then, 
when recollection of better things flashed across 
his mind, like angels’ wings owen the pit of 
darkness, and he shuddered with transient hor- 
ror at the appalling contrast. 

The faint gleam of such a mental vision still 
haunted him at the breaking up of a riotous 
meeting, during which he had finally arranged 
with his confederates the plan which was to 
remove him (probably for ever!) from C—— 
and its vicinity. 

“ Bat I will have one more look at the old 
place before I go,” suddenly resolved Josiah, 
when he had parted from his companions. 
“ At least I will have a last look at the outside 
of the walls—though I can’t goin—I can’t face 
the old man, before I leave him—he would not 
pass over what can't be undone—and there’s 
no going back now—but I will see the old place 

ain.” 

“ee was late on the Sabbath evening when Jo- 
siah formed this sudden resolution, and so 
quickly was it carried into effect, that it wanted 


near an hour to midnight when he reached the 
low boundary of the cottage garden. 

It was a calm, delicious night of ripening 
Spring—so hushed and still, you might have 
heard the falling showers of overblown apple 
blossoms. Josiah lingered for a moment with 
his hand on the garden wicket; and while’he 
thus tarried, was startled by a sudden but fa- 
miliar sound from the adjacent close. It was 
the nichering salutation of his gld friend Grey- 
beard, who, having perceived, with fine in- 
stinct, the approach of his young master and 
quondam playmate, came forward, as in days 
of yore, to the holly hedge, which divided his 
pasture from the garden, and poking his white 
nose through the old gap betwixt the hawthorn 
and the gate, greeted hiss with that familiar 
nicher. 
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“Ah, old boy! is it thou?” said the youth, | 


in a low hurried voice, as he stopt a moment 
to stroke the face of his faithful favourite. 
“ Dost thou bid me welcome home, old fellow ? 
Well—that's something!” and a short unna- 
tural laugh finished the sentence, as he turned 
from the loving creature, and with quick, but 
noiseless steps, passéd up the garden walk to 
the front of the quiet cottage. 

Quiet as the grave it stood in the flood of 
moonlight—its lonely tenant had long since 


gone to rest ; and no beam frem hearth or ta- | 


per streamed through the diamond panes of the 
small casements. 

The Prodigal gazed for a moment on the 
white walls—on the honey-suckle already 
flowering round his own casement—then stept 
within the porch, and softly, and fearfully, as it 
were, raised his hand to the lateh—which, 
however, he lifted not—only softly laid his 
hand upon it, and so, with eyes rooted to the 
ground, stood motionless for a few minutes, till 
the upraised arm dropt heavily ; and with some- 
thing very like a sigh, he turned from the door 
of his father’s dwelling, to retrace his steps to- 
wards C——. 

Yet once again in his way down the garden 
path, he turned to look on the home he was 
forsaking. At that moment the evil spirit 
slept within him, and his better nature was 
stirring in his heart. The repose of night— 
its “ beauty of holiness" —the healing influence 
of the pure fresh air—the sight of that familiar 
scene—nay, the fond greeting of his dumb 


| too well, who felt too assuredly, that for him, — 





_be merciful to me a sinner!” 
_ hardly could have been—for that touching — 





favourite—the thought for what purpose he | 


was there—and of the old man who »*' 


shock impending over him in the desertion of 
his only child—al! these things crowded to- 
gether with softening influence into the heart 
of that unhappy boy, as he turned a farewell 
look upon the quiet cottage—and just then a 
sound from within smote his ear faintly. At 
first, a faint, low sound, which deepened by 
degrees into a more audible murmur, and pro- 
ceeded surely from his father’s chamber. Jo- 
siah started —*“ Was the old man ill?” he ques- 
tioned with himself—‘ Il} and alone!” and 
without farther parley, he stept quickly but 
noiselessly to the low casement, and still cau- 
tiously avoiding the possibility of being seen 
from within, gazed earnestly between the vine- 
leaves throu Ah the closed lattice. The interior 
of the small c r was quite visible in the pale 
U 


had stung him, he sprang without one back-~ » 


within those silent walls, unconscious of the | 
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moonshine—so distinctly visible that Josiah 
could even distinguish his father’s large silver 
watch hanging at the bed’s head in its nightly — 
oe ge on that bed two pillows were yet 
aid side by side, (it was the old man’s eecen- — 
tric humour) as in the days when his innocent © 
child shared with him that now solitary couch. — 
But neither pillow had been pressed that night 
—the bed was still unoccupied—and beside it — 
knelt Andrew Cleaves, visibly in an agony of — 
prayer—for his upraised hands ‘were c 
above the now bald and furrowed brow. 

head was flung far back in the fervour of 
plication—and though the eyelids were closed, 
the lips yet quivered with those murmuri 
accents, which, in the deep stillness of mid- | 
night, had reached Josiah’s ear and drawn him 
to the spot. It was a sight to strike daggers 
to the heart of the ungrateful child, who tow 























































— as he was, that agonizing prayer was — 
breathed—that his undautiful conduct and sin- 


ful courses had inflicted that bitterness of an- © 
guish depicted on the venerable features of his § 
only parent. Self-convicted, self-condemned, 
the youthful culprit stood gazing as if spell- 
bound, and impulsively, instinctively, his hands 
also closed in the long-neglected clasp of prayer 
—and unconsciously his eyes glanced upward 
for a second, and perhaps the inarticulate aspi- 
ration which trembled on his lip, was, “ God 
Yet such it 


roceeding from a deeply stricken heart w 
lave reached the ear of Mercy, and, alas! 
those agitated feelings of remorse, which might 
“if Heaven had willed it,” 


Have matured to penitence and peace, 


were but the faint stirrings of a better spirit 
doomed to be comeedliy enentiel ere tho- 
roughly awakened. : 
The tempter was at hand, and the infatuated 
victim wanted moral courage to extricate him- 
self by a bold effort while there was yet time, 
from the snare prepared for his destruction. 
Just at that awéal moment, that crisis of his 
fate, when the sense of guilt suddenly smote 
upon his heart, and his better angel whispered, 7 
“ Turn—yet turn and live !"—at that decisive “4 
moment a rustling in the holly hedge, aecom- } 
panied by a low whistle, and a suppressed 
broke on his startled ear; and, as if a 


ward glance from the low casement and the | 
cottage walls—and almost at a bound he clear- |, 
ed the garden path, and dashed through the } 
little gate which swung back from his despe- 
rate hand with jarring violence. 


Those awaited him without, from whom he 
could not brook the sneer of ridicule—with 
whom he had mocked at and abjured all good 
and holy things, and, with whose desperate 
fortunes he hed velantorily embarked his own; 
and well they knew the hold they had upon 
him, and having at that time especial motives 
to desire his faithful adherence, they had — 
dodged his steps to the lone cottage, under a 
vague suspicion if an interview : 
take place between the father and son, Na- — 
ture might powerfully assert her rights, ie 
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yet detach the youth from their unholy cosli- 


tion. 

“The children of this world are, in their 
eaten, wiser than the children of light.” 

hey guessed well, and too well succeeded in 
securing their victim—and before Josiah had 
half retraced the townward way with his pro- 
fiigate companions, his mind was again engross- 

by their nefarious projects, and all that had 
so recently affected hiss—the whole familiar 
scene—the low white cottage—the little cham- 
ber, and the aged man who knelt beside that 
lonely bed in prayer for an offending child—all 
these things had faded like a vision from his 
unstable mind ; and secretly huiniliated at the 
recollection of his momentary weakness, the 
miserable youth bade an eterna! adieu to the 
paths of peace and innocence, and gave him- 
self up to work evil unreservedly. 

‘The flood-gates of accusation and informa- 
tion once set open, innumerable tongues that 
had never stirred to give timely warning toa 
person so inaccessible and unpopular as was An- 
drew Cleaves, were voluble in pouring in upon 
him charge upon charge against the son who 
had been so lately, not less the darling than the 
pride of the old man’s heart. And many a one 
with whom he had had weekly dealings, who 
had refrained from speaking the word in time, 
which might have saved a fellow creature from 
destruction, because their own pride was of- 
fended by the reserve of the austere old man— 
now sought him even in his lonely dwelling, to 
multiply upon him humiliating proofs of his 
misfortune, and professions of sympathy and 
compassion, that would have been gall and 
wormwood to his proud spirit, if the overwhelm- 
ing conviction of his son's deceptive and profli- 

te conduct had not already humbled it to the 

ust.. He heard all patiently, and in silence— 
attempted no vindication of himself, when the 
comforters obliquely reflected on his blind cre- 
dulity by observing, that they “had long seen 
how matters were going on ;” that they “ had 
ted such and such things from the first ;” 
that they “ had always looked sharp after their 
own boys, thank God, but then they were ordi- 
nary children—no geniuses ;”" for it was well 
known how Andrew Cleaves had prided him- 
self on his child's superior abilities—and the 
self-sufficient man, who had so long held him- 
self pre-eminent in wisdom, qualified to rebuke 
and instruct others, now listened with a sub- 
daed spirit to the torrent of unasked and imper- 
tinent advice, which sounded sweet and pleasant 
to the ears of the intrusive utterers, if it fell 
harshly and unprofitably on those of the unhap- 
py hearer. 

On the Sabbath morning immediately suc- 
ceeding that Saturday, in the course of which 
Andrew Cleaves been subjected to this 
spiritual martyrdom, he went twice as usual to 
his parish church ; but during divine service, 
his eyes were never lifted even during sermon 
time, so much as to the face of the minister, 
and his deep sonorous voice mingled not that 
day with those of the village choristers ; and in 
going and returning, he shunned ali passin 
salutation, and once within his own threshold, 
the cottage door was closed on all intruders, 
(for presuming on his present circumstances 
such were not wanting to present themselves,) 
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and no human eye again beheld him, till 
of his undutifulchild, drawn to his’ iw ww 
window at the still midnight hour, looked upon 
the distress he had occasioned. Not in vain 
had been the long and uninterrupted commun- 
ing of Andrew Cleaves with his own heart and 
with his God. Sweet to him were the uses of 
adversity, for they hd not to struggle with a 
heart of unbelief, neither with one seared b 
vicious courseg, nor debased by sensual indul- 
gence. The spiritual foundation was sound, 
though human pride, inducing moral blindness, 
had raised on it a dangerous superstructure. 
But when the hour came, and the axe (in mer- 
cy) was struck to the root of the evil, and the 
haughty spirit bowed down in self-abasement ; 
then was the film withdrawn from his mental 
vision, and Andrew Cleaves really looked into 
himself, and detected his besetting sins in all 
their naked deformity. Yes,—at last he de- 
tected his pride, his worldliness, his worship of 
the creature, encroaching on that due to the 
Creator. He felt and confessed his own utter 
insufficiency, and laying down at the foot of 
the cross the burden of his frailties and sorrows, 
he sought counsel and consolation at the only 
source, which is never resorted to in vain. Ags 
he proceeded in the work of self-examination, 
and self-arraignment, his heart relented to- 
wards his offending child. Had he yielded 
something of his own inflexible determination 
to the boy's known disinclination for the line of 
life marked out for him, the parental conces- 
sion might have established in reality, that 
grateful filial confidence, the semblance of 
which had been so artfully assumed; and the 
father’s heart was wrung with its bitterest 
pang, when he called to mind the sanctified hy- 
pocrisy, which had so long imposed upon him, 
and reflected that his own mistaken system 
and erroneous measures, his own boasted ex- 
ample of superior sanctity, might have been the 
means of engrafting it on his son's character. 
The fruit of that night's vigil was a determina- 
tion on the part of Andrew, to depart the next 
morning for C——, and seek out his erring 
child—not with frowns, and ee but 
the more effective arguments of tender remon- 
strance, and mild conciliation; to inquire into 
and cancel whatever pecuniary embarrass- 
ments he had incurred; and, having done so, to 
say, “ My son, give me thine heart!” and then 
—for who could doubt the effect of such an ap- 
peal?—to consult the lad’s own wishes, with 
regard to a profession, as far as might be com- 
patible with maturer reason and parental! duty. 
So resolved, and so projected Andrew Cleaves 
during the sleepless watches of that Sabbath 
night ; but when morning came he found him- 
self unable to act on his determination so im- 
mediately as he had intended. The conflict of 
the spirit had bowed down the strong man. 
He arose feeble and indisposed, and altogether 
unequal! to the task he had assigned himself. 
Therefore, as the delay of four-and-twenty 
hours could not be material, he determined to 
that interval in deliberately reconsidering 
is new projects, and in acquiring the com- 
posure of mind, which would be so requisite in 
the approaching interview with Josiah. Early 
on the morrow, however, with recruited 
strength, and matured purpose, he hastily des- 





tched the morning's meal, and was preparin 

ay depart for C——, when the swald Sf ap 
proaching footsteps, and the swinging to of the 
den gate, made him pause for a moment 
with his hand on the latch; and almost before 
he could lift it, the door was dashed rudely 
open, and three men presented themselves, one 
whom stationed himself just without the 
threshold, while the two others stepping for- 
ward threw down a warrant on the table, ab- 
ruptly declaring, that, by its authority, they 
were empowered to make search for, and arrest, 
the body of Josiah Cleaves. Their abrupt no- 
tice fell like a thurider-clap on the ear of the 
unfortunate old man; and yet, fora moment, 
he comprehended not its full and fatal sense, 
but stood as if spell-bound, upright, immove- 
able, every emails of his strong features stiff 
as in the rigidity of death, and his eyes fixed 
with a stony and vacant stare on the counte- 
nance of the unfeeling speaker. And yet the 
man was but outwardly hardened by his hate- 
ful occupation. His heart was not insensible 
to the speechless horror of that harrowing gaze. 
His own eyes fell beneath it, and in softened 
tones of almost compassionate gentleness, he 
roceeded to explain, that in the execution of 
his duty, he must be permitted to make strict 
search over the eae and its adjacent pre- 
mises, in some part of which it was naturally 
suspected the offender might have taken refuge, 
with the hope of remaining concealed till the 
first. heat of pursuit was over. As he spoke, 
Andrew Cleaves gradually recovered from the 
first effects of that tremendous shock. His 
features relaxed from their unnatural rigidity, 
and by a mighty effort, subduing the convulsive 
tremor which succeeded for a moment, he re- 
gained almost his accustomed aspect of stern 
composure, and in a low, but steady voice, 
calmly demanded for what infraction of the 
laws Rie son had become amenable to justice. 
The appalling truth was soon communicated. 
In the course of the past night, the counting 
house of Messrs. had been entered by 
means of skeleton keys—access to the cash 
drawer, the strong box, and other depositories 
of valuables, had been obtained by similar in- 
struments, and considerable property, in notes, 
gold, and plate, abstracted by the burglars, 
who had escaped with their booty, and as yet 
no traces of their route had been discovered. 
Then came the dreadful climax, and the offi- 
cer’s voice was less firm as he spoke it, though 
every softened accent fell like an ice-ball on 
the father’s heart,—his son—his only child— 
his own Josiah, had been the planner—the 
chief perpetrator of the deed. A chain of cir- 
cumstances already elicited—evidence irrefrag- 
able—left no shadow of uncertainty as to his 
guilt, and the measure of it; and though he 
was known to have had accomplices, perhaps 
to have been the tool of more experienced vil- 
lany, his situation of trust in Messrs. s’ 
firm, and the advantage he had taken of it in 
the preparation of the robbery, deservedly mark- 
ed him out as the principal offender, after 
whom the myrmidons of justice were hottest 
in pursuit. The miserable parent listened in 
silence to the officer's brief and not aggravated 
communication. He heard all in silence, with 
a steady brow, and a compressed lip, but with 
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looks rooted to the ground, and when all was 
told, bowing down his head, he waved his hand 
with dignified submission, and calmly articu- 
lating, “It is enough, do your duty,” seated 
himself in his old elbow-chair, from whence he 
stirred not, and neither by word, look, or ges- 
ture, gave further token of concern in what 
was going forward, while the ineffectual search 
was proceeding. When it was over, and the 
officers (after a few well-meant but unheeded 
words of attempted comfort) left him alone 
with his misery, he was heard to arise and close 
the cottage door, making it fast within with 
bar and bolt; and from that hour, no mortal 
being beheld Andrew Cleaves, till, on the third 
day from that on which his great sorrow had 
fallen upon him, he was seen slowly walking 
up the High Street of C , with an aspect 
as composed as usual, though its characteristic 
sternness was softened to a milder seriousness, 
as if the correcting hand of God had affixed 
that changed expression, and his tall athletic 
form, hitherto upright as the cedar, bent earth- 
ward with visible teebleness, as though, since 
he trode that pavement last, ten added years 
had bowed him nearer to the grave. His ca- 
lamity was generally known, and as generally 
commiserated ; for even those whose contract- 
ed hearts, and mean tempers, had taken un- 
christian delight in mortifying the pharisaical 
and parental pride of a man so arrogant in his 
rosperity, now that the hand of the Lord la 

eavily on him, were affected by the sac a 
ness of a sorrow, for which there was no baim 
in human sympathy, and were awed by the quiet 
dignity of his silent resignation. As he pass- 
ed on, many a hat was touched with silent re- 
spect, whose wearer he was petsonally unac- 
quainted with, and many hasids were extended 
to his, by persons who had never in their lives 
before accosted him with that kindly greet- 
ing. 

‘To those who addressed him with a few words 
of cordial but unavailing concern and sympathy, 
he replied without impatience, but with a brief 
and simple acknowledgment, or a lowly uttered 
—‘‘ God's will be done ;” and withdrawing him- 
self, as soon as possible, from the cruel kind- 
ness of his tek serene he betook himself with 
all the undiminished energy of his uncommon 
character to transact the business which had 
urged him forth into the haunts of men, in the 
first nakedness of his affliction. To satisfy 
the demands of tradespeople and other inhabi- 
tants of C——, who had claims on his anha 
son, was his first concern, as it had been 
intention, before the last stroke of ruin; and 
that done, he repaired to the banking-house of 
Messrs. , and ag ascertained the ac- 
tual loss those gentlemen had sustained by the 
late robbery ; and setting aside even their own 
admission, that others had assisted in the per- 
petration, and partaken of the booty with his 
unhappy boy; he proceeded with unwavering 
inflexibility of purpose, to make over to them, 
without reservation or condition, the entire 
sum of his long-accumulating wealth, of which 
their house had been the faithful depository ; 
and the first faint sensation of relief which 
lightened the heart of the afflicted father, was 
that when he received into his hands, not an 
acquittance of his son’s criminal abstraction, 
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yet detach the youth from their unholy coali- 
tion. 


“The children of this world are, in their 
neration, wiser than the children of light.” 
hey guessed well, and too well succeeded in 
securing their victim—and before Josiah had 
half retraced the townward way with his pro- 
igate companions, his mind was again engross- 
by their nefarious projects, and all that had 
so recently affected bine —the whole familiar 
scene—the low white cottage—the little cham- 
ber, and the aged man who knelt beside that 
lonely bed in prayer for an offending child—all 
these things had faded like a vision from his 
unstable mind ; and secretly humiliated at the 
recollection of his momentary weakness, the 
miserable youth bade an eterna! adieu to the 
paths of peace and innocence, and gave him- 
self up to work evil unreservedly. 

‘The flood-gates of accusation and informa- 
tion once set open, innumerable tongues that 
had never stirred to give timely warning toa 

so inaccessible and unpopular as was An- 
drew Cleaves, were voluble in pouring in upon 
him charge upon charge against the son who 
had been so lately, not less the darling than the 
pride of the old man’s heart. And many a one 
with whom he had had weekly dealings, who 
had refrained from speaking the word in time, 
which might have saved a fellow creature from 
destruction, because their own pride was of- 
fended by the reserve of the austere old man— 
now sought him even in his lonely dwelling, to 
multiply upon him humiliating proofs of his 
misfortane, and professions of sympathy and 
compassion, that would have been gall and 
wormwood to his proud spirit, if the overwhelm- 
ing conviction of his son's deceptive and profli- 
gate conduct had not already humbled it to the 
dust. He heard all patiently, and in silence— 
attempted no vindication of himself, when the 
comforters obliquely reflected on his blind cre- 
dulity by observing, that they “ had long seen 
how matters were going on ;” that they “ had 
suspected such and such things from the first ;” 
that they “ had always looked sharp after their 
own boys, thank God, but then they were ordi- 
tices geniuses ;" for it was well 
known how Andrew Cleaves had prided him- 
self on his child's superior abilities—and the 
self-sufficient man, who had so tong held him- 
self pre-eminent in wisdom, qualified to rebuke 
and instruct others, now listened with a sub- 
dued spirit to the torrent of unasked and imper- 
tinent advice, which sounded sweet and pleasant 
to the ears of the intrusive utterers, if it fell 
harshly and unprofitably on those of the unhap- 
py hearer. 

On the Sabbath morning immediately suc- 
ceeding that Saturday, in the course of which 
Andrew Cleaves had been subjected to this 
spiritual martyrdom, he went twice as usual to 
his parish church ; but during divine service, 
his eyes were never lifted even during sermon 
time, so much as tothe face of the minister, 
and his deep sonorous voice mingled not that 
day with those of the village choristers ; and in 
going and returning, he shunned all! passi 
salutation, and once within his own threshold, 
the cottage door was closed on all intruders, 

for presuming on his present circumstances 
such were not wanting to present themselves,) 


Andrew Cleiiaies. 








and no human eye again belield him, till that 
of his undutiful child, drawn to his chamber 
window at the still midnight hour, looked upon 
the distress he had occasioned. Not in vain 
had been the long and uninterrupted commun- 
ing of Andrew Cleaves with his own heart and 
with his God. Sweet to him were the uses of 
adversity, for they had not to struggle witha 
heart of unbelief, neither with one seared b 
vicious courseg, nor debased by sensual indul- 
gence. The spiritual foundation was sound, 
though human pride, inducing moral blindness, 
had raised on it a dangerous superstructure. 
But when the hour came, and the axe (in mer- 
cy) was struck to the root of the evil, and the 
haughty spirit bowed down in self-abasement ; 
then was the film withdrawn from his mental 
vision, and Andrew Cleaves really looked into 
himself, and detected his besetting sins in all 
their naked deformity. Yes,—at last he de- 
tected his pride, his worldliness, his worship of 
the creature, encroaching on that due to the 
Creator. He felt and confessed his own utter 
insufficiency, and laying down at the foot of 
the cross the burden of his frailties and sorrows, 
he sought counsel and consolation at the only 
source, which is never resorted to in vain. Ag 
he proceeded in the work of self-examination, 
and self-arraignment, his heart relented to- 
wards his offending child. Had he yielded 
something of his own inflexible determination 
to the boy’s known disinclination for the line of 
life marked out for him, the parental conces- 
sion might have established in reality, that 
grateful filial confidence, the semblance of 
which had been so artfully assumed; and the 
father’s heart was wrung with its bitterest 
pang, when he called to mind the sanctified hy- 
pocrisy, which had so long imposed upon him, 
and reflected that his own mistaken system 
and erroneous measures, his own boasted ex- 
ample of superior sanctity, might have been the 
means of engrafting it on his son's character. 
The fruit of that night's vigil was a determina- 
tion on the part of Andrew, to depart the next 
morning for C——, and seek out his erring 
child—not with frowns, and a but 
the more effective arguments of tender remon- 
strance, and mild conciliation; to inquire into 
and cancel whatever pecuniary embarrass- 
ments he had incurred; and, having done so, to 
say, “ My son, give me thine heart!” and then 
—for who could doubt the effect of such an ap- 
peal ?—to consult the lad’s own wishes, with 
regard to a profession, as far as might be com- 
patible with maturer reason and parental duty. 
So resolved, and so projected Andrew Cleaves 
during the sleepless watches of that Sabbath 
night ; but when morning came he found him- 
self unable to act on his determination so im- 
mediately as he had intended. The conflict of 
the spirit had bowed down the man. 
He arose feeble and indisposed, and altogether 
unequal to the task he had assigned himself. 
Therefore, as the delay of four-and-twenty 
hours could not be material, he determined to 
reg that interval in deliberately reconsidering 
is new projects, and in acquiring the com- 
posure of mind, which would be so requisite in 
the approaching interview with Josiah. Early 
on morrow, however, with recruited 
strength, and matured purpose, he hastily des- 
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patched the morning's meal, and was preparing 
to depart for C——, when the sound of ap- 


' proaching re and the swinging to of the 
e or 


den gate, made him pause a moment 
with his hand on the latch; and almost before 
he could lift it, the door was dashed rudely 
n, and three men presented themselves, one 
whom stationed himself just without the 
threshold, while the two others stepping for- 
ward threw down a warrant on the table, ab- 
ruptly declaring, that, by its authority, they 
were empowered to make search for, and arrest, 
the body of Josiah Cleaves. Their abrupt no- 
tice fell like a thurfder-clap on the ear of the 
unfortunate old man; and yet, for a moment, 
he comprehended not its full and fatal sense, 
but stood as if spell-bound, upright, immove- 
able, every muscle of his strong features stiff 
as in the rigidity of death, and his eyes fixed 
with a stony and vacant stare on the counte- 
nance of the unfeeling speaker. And yet the 
man was but outwardly hardened by his hate- 
ful occupation. His heart was not insensible 
to the speechless horror of that harrowing gaze. 
His own eyes fell beneath it, and in softened 
tones of almost compassionate gentleness, he 
roceeded to explain, that in the execution of 
his duty, he must be permitted to make strict 
search over the cottage, and its adjacent pre- 
mises, in some part of which it was naturally 
suspected the offender might have taken refuge, 
with the hope of remaining concealed till the 
first heat of pursuit was over. As he spoke, 
Andrew Cleaves gradually recovered from the 
first effects of that tremendous shock. His 
features relaxed from their unnatural rigidity, 
and by a mighty effort, subduing the convulsive 
tremor which succeeded for a moment, he re- 
gained almost his accustomed aspect of stern 
composure, and in a low, but steady voice, 
— demanded for what infraction of the 
laws his son had become amenable to justice. 
The appalling truth was soon communicated. 
In the course of the past night, the counting 
house of Messrs. had been entered b 
means of skeleton keys—access to the woh 
drawer, the strong box, and other depositories 
of valuables, had been obtained by similar in- 
struments, and considerable property, in notes, 
gold, and plate, abstracted by the burglars, 
who had escaped with their booty, and as yet 
no traces of their route had been discovered. 
Then came the dreadful climax, and the offi- 
cer’s voice was less firm as he spoke it, though 
every softened accent fell like an ice-ball on 
the father’s heart,—his son—his only child— 
his own Josiah, had been the planner—the 
chief perpetrator of the deed. A chain of cir- 
cumstances already elicited—evidence irrefrag- 
able—left no shadow of uncertainty as to his 
guilt, and the measure of it; and though he 
was known to have had accomplices, perhaps 
to have been the tool of more experienced vil- 
lany, his situation of trust in Messrs. ———s’ 
firm, and the advantage he had taken of it in 
the oS goemeg of the robbery, deservedly mark- 
ed him out as the principal offender, after 
whom the myrmidons of justice were hottest 
in pursuit. The miserable parent listened in 
silence to the officer's brief and not aggravated 
communication. He heard all in silence, with 
a steady brow, and a compressed lip, but with 








looks rooted to the ground, and when all was 
told, bowing down his head, he waved his hand — 
with dignified submission, and calmly articu- 
lating, “It is enough, do your duty,” seated 
himself in his old elbow-chair, from whence he 
stirred not, and neither by word, lock, or ges- 
ture, gave further token of concern in what 
was going forward, while the ineffectual search 
was proceeding. When it was over, and the 
officers (after a few well-meant but unheeded 
words of attempted comfort) left him alone 
with his misery, he was heard to arise and close 
the cottage door, making it fast within with 
bar and bolt; and from that hour, no mortal 
being beheld Andrew Cleaves, till, on the third 
day from that on which his great sorrow had 
fallen upon him, he was seen slowly walking 
up the High Street of C——, with an 
as composed as usual, though its characteristic 
sternness was softened to a milder seriousness, 
as if the correcting hand of God had affixed 
that changed expression, and his tall athletic 
form, hitherto upright as the cedar, bent earth- 
ward with visible teebleness, as though, since 
he trode that pavement last, ten years 
had bowed him nearer to the grave. His ca- 
lamity was generally known, and as generally 
commiserated ; for even those whose contract- 
ed hearts, and mean tempers, had taken un- 
christian delight in mortifying the pharisaical 
and parental pride of a man so arrogant in his 
nee soe now that the hand of the Lord la 
eavily on him, were affected by the sac 
ness of a sorrow, for which there was no 
in human sympathy, and were awed by the quiet 
dignity of his silent resignation. Ashe pass- 
ed on, many a hat was touched with silent re- 
spect, whose wearer he was personally unac- 
quainted with, and many hands were extended 
to his, by persons who had never in their lives 
before accosted him with that kindly greet- 


ing. 

To those who addressed him with a few words 
of cordial but unavailing concern and sympathy, 
he replied without impatience, but with a brief 
and simple acknowledgment, or a lowly uttered 
—‘ God's will be done ;” and withdrawing him- 
self, as soon as possible, from the cruel kind- 
ness of his sonttistnite he betook himself with 
all the undiminished energy of his uncommon 
character to transact the the frend which had 
urged him forth into the haunts of men, in the — 
first nakedness of his affliction. To sati 
the demands of tradespeople and other i 
tants of C——, who had claims on his un 
son, was his first concern, as it had deen 
intention, before the last stroke of ruin; and 
that done, he repaired to the banking-house of 
Messrs. , and having ascertained the ac- 
tual loss those gentlemen had sustained by the 
late robbery ; and setting aside even their own 
admission, that others had assisted in the per- 
petration, and pets: of the booty with his 
unhappy boy; he proceeded with unwavering 
inflexibility of purpose, to make over to them, 
without reservation or condition, the entire 
sum of his long-accumulating wealth, of which 
their house had been the faithful depository ; 
and the first faint sensation of relief which 
lightened the heart of the afflicted father, was 
that when he received into his hands, not an 
acquittance of his son's criminal abstraction, 
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from which he well knew Messrs. could 
not legally absolve him,—but an acknowledg- 
ment of such and such moneys paid into the 
establishment, as due to it on account of his 
son Josiah. That payment reimbursed the 
firm within a trifle of their actual loss, and the 
deficiency was made good to them in a fort- 
night, by the sale of a few acres of Andrew's 
oe alr farm—the little patrimony he had 
tilled and cultivated with the sweat of his 
brow, in the natural and honest hope of trans- 
mitting it entire and unalienable to his de- 
scendants, though destined, in-his fond antici- 

ion, to form but an inconsiderable portion 
of the worldly wealth to which he aspired for 
his young Josiah. The greater part of the 
land in the occupation of Andrew Cleaves, was 
held on renewable leases,—a term whereof 
expiring about the time of his great calami- 
ty, he resigned the whole into his landlord's 


The concern, though considerable, had hi- 
therto been but the healthful and salutary oc- 
cupation of his hale and vigorous age, and its 
annua! bringi Semetentll elded to the wre- 
vious for him who was to inherit all. 
But that stimulus was gone for ever. 
For whom should he now toil?—for whom 
should he accumulate? For whom—to what, 
| look forward? “To Heaven,” was the fervent 
response of his own heart, when the desolate 
old man thus mused within himself, but with 
earth what more had he to do? “Sweet are 
the lessons of adversity.” His elder sin—his 
abstract covetousness—was dead within him. 
The few paternal acres with which he had be- 
the world, would more than furnish a suf- 
ncy for his contracted wants, and even af- 
ford a surplus to reserve for future exigencies ; 
and in calculating those, he thought far less of 























































exile, whose cry might come from afar to the 
ear of his forsaken parent, should disease and 
misery come upon him, and the associates of 
his guilt leave him to perish in his helplessness. 
It was a miserable hope, but still it was hope, 
and it lent the old man energy and strength to 
ply his rural labours, in their now contracted 
| space, with almost undiminished activity. 

Weeks slipped away,—weeks—months—a 
year—four years. Four years had come and 
gone since the day that left Andrew Cleaves a 
worse than childless father —the forlorn tenant 
of his paternal cottage, which, with its appen- 
dencies of barn, out-buildings, and a few fields, 
was all that then remained to him of his pre- 
vious en eg, 

Four years passed since then, and the 
old man still lived. The same roof still shel- 
tered him,—the same small garden still yielded 
its , ace to ee! rn ees hands. _— that 

welling, r patch of ground, 
and its sdjointae slip of pasturage a onag cart, 
one ne and ps? old > y—(the favourite 
gray colt, now white wi ;)—these were 
all the ions that y Cleaves could 
now call his own in the wide world. A cry had 
come from afar,—the appeal of guilt and mise- 
ry,—and it came not eoterd Again and 


apis the father’s heart was wrung, and his 
: means were drained to the uttermost, 
} to supp:y the necessities, or, alas! the fraudu- 
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his own desolate old age, than of the wretched | 





lent cravings of the miserable supplicant. And 
now and then professions of contrition, and pro- 
mises of reform, served to keep up the parent's 
hope ; and old and impoverished as he was, he 
would have taken up his staff and travelled un- 
counted leagues, to have thrown himself upon 
the outcast's neck, and received into his own 
bosom the tears of the repentant prodigal. But 
under various pretences, the wretched youth 
still evaded all propositions of this nature, 
though his communications became more fre- 
quent—more apparently unreserved —more re- 
gular and plausible,—and at last came such as, 
while he read them, blinded ‘the old man’s eyes 
with tears of gratitude and joy. It was an art- 
fully constructed tale. The eloquence of an 
itinerant preacher had touched the stony heart, 
Then came the hour of conversion—of regene- 
ration—of justification—of peace unspeakable! 
Pious friends had rejoiced over their converted 
brother—had associated him in their labours,— 
deeming him a fit instrument to convince 
sthien Sinai a shining testimony of the pow- 
er of grace,—and then points of worldly con- 
sideration were cautiously introduced. For 
him there was no safety in his native land. 
But other lands offered. a refuge—a decent 
maintenance —above all, a spiritual harvest,— 
and thither, by many unquestionable tokens, 
he felt himself called to labour in the vineyard. 
A little band of elect Christians were about to 
embark themselves and families for a distant 
mission. To them he was, as it were, con- 
strained in ee to join himself,—and then 
came the pith and marrow of the whole—the 
point to which these hypocritical details had 
tended—to his kind parent, his forgiving father, 
he looked for the pecuniary assistance neces- 
sary to fit him out for a long voyage and dis- 
tant establishment. And there were references 
iven to “ Reverend gentlemen,” and “ serious 
hristians;” and letters confirming Josiah’s 
statement were actually addressed to Andrew 
Cleaves by more than one pious enthusiast, 
blessed with more zeal than discretion, whose 
credulity had been imposed on by the pretend- 
ed convert. This well-concerted story was but 
too successful. All lurking doubts were dis- 
carded from Andrew’s mind, when he succeed- 
ed in ascertaining that the letters addressed to 
him were actually written by the persons 
whose names were affixed as signatures,— 
names long familiar to him in the pages of the 
Evangelical Magazines and Missionary Regis- 
ters. ‘“ Now may I depart in peace,” was the 
old man’s toward, ejaculation, as, full of joyful 
ratitude, he despoiled himself of nearly his 
ast earthly possessions, to forward what he be- 
lieved the brightening prospects of his repent- 
ant child. The reversion of his cottage and 
garden and the small close, was promptly— 
and without one selfish pang—disposed of to a 
fair bidder, and an order for the sum it sold for 
as quickly transmitted to the unworthy ex- 
pectant, together with a multifarious assort- 
ment of such articles as the deceived parent, 
in his simplicity of heert, fondly imagined might 
contribute to the comfort and convenience of 
the departing exile. A few good books were 
slipt into the package, and Josiah’s own Bible 
and prayer book were not forgotten. Involun- 
tarily the old man paused as he was carefully 


enfolding the former in its green baize cover; 
involuntarily he paused a moment, and almost 
unconsciously opened the sacred volume, and 
on the few words written on the fly leaf nine- 
teen years before by his own hand, his eyes 
dwelt intently till the sight became obscured, 
and a large drop falling on the simple inscrip- 
tion, startled the venerable writer from his fond 
abstraction. 

after day, the now comforted but anx- 


Da 
ious father, expected the coming letter of filial | 
Day after day, procrastina- | 


acknowledgment. 
ting the tasks on which depended his whole 
subsistence, he was at C by the hour of 
the mail’s arrival, and evening after evening 
- he returned to his solitary home, his frugal, 
alas! his now scanty meal, sick at heart with 
“Hope deferred.” yet devising plausible pre- 
tences for retaining the blissful illusion. But 
at length its fading hues were utterly effaced— 
no word—no letter—no communication came ; 
silence, chilling, withering, deathlike silence 
held on its palsying course, and once more di- 
vested of all earthly hope, Andrew Cleaves 
leant wholly for support on the staff which 
faileth not in direst extremity. But the fiery 
trial had not reached its climax. The gold 
was yet to be more thoroughly refined, yea, 
proved to the uttermost. 

Three months had elapsed since the last day 
of Andrew’s shortlived gladness, when a ru- 
mour reached him which had been for some time 
current at C ; that his unhappy son had 
been seen in the neighbourhood, and recog- 
nised by more than one person, in spite of the 
real and artificial change which had taken place 
in his appearance; that he had been observed 
in company with suspected characters, some of 
whom were believed to be connected with a 

ang of horsestealers, whose depredations had 

tely proceeded to an audacious extent in C 
and its vicinity; and that two houses had late- 
ly been broken open, under circumstances that 
evidenced the skilful practice of experienced 
thieves. The painful warning came not to an 
incredulous ear. That of the unhappy father 
was but too well prepared for the worst that 
might betide. But this vague perception of 
impending calamity—this indefinite anticipa- 
tion of something near and terrible—was, of 
all his painful experiences, the most difficult to 
endure with Christian equanimity. For man 
days and nights after he heard that frightful 
rumour, Andrew Cleaves knew not an hour of 

aceful thought, nor one of quiet slumber. 
| eel employed,—in his cottage—in his 
garden,—if a passing cloud but cast a momen- 
tary shadow, he started from his task, and 
looked fearfully abroad for the feet of those 
who might be swift to bring evil tidings. And 
in the silence of night, and during the unrest 
of his thorny pillow, the stirring of a leaf—the 
creaking of the old vine stems—the rustling of 
the martin on her nest under the eaves— 
sounded to his distempered fancy like steps, 
and whispers, and murmuring voices. And 
once, when the night-hawk dashed against his 
casement in her eccentric circles, he started 
from his bed with the sudden thought (it came 
like lightning) “ was it possible that he—the 

ilty seme wretched—the forsaken, might 











lave stolen near, under the shadow of nig 
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to gaze like the first outcast Cain, on the tents 
of peace, from which he was for ever exiled?” 
—‘ Oh! not from hence—not from his father’s 


roof!” was the old man's unconscious murmur, 
as, under the influence of that agitating — 
thought, he flung open the cottage door, 

stept out into the quiet garden. There was 
no sign nor sound of mortal intrusion. No 
foot-print on the dewy herb-bed beneath the 
casement, betraying its pressure by the exka- 
lation of unwonted fragrance. ‘The old horse 
was grazing quietly in his small pasture. The 


garden x close latched, and no objects visi- 
ble on the common to which it opened, but the 


dark low pyramids of furze, distinct in the j 
cloudless star-light. And soon that feverish ~ 

fancy passed away from the old man’s mind, as 
the balmy air played round his throbbing tem- 
ples, and he inhaled the wafting of that thymy 
common, and listened to the natural tones of 
midnight's diapason, and gazed fixedly on the 
dark blue heaven, and its starry myriads, 


“ For ever singing as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 


Ten days had dragged on heavily, since An- 
drew Cleaves’s mournful tranquillity had been 
thus utterly overthrown. During all that time 
he had not ventured beyond his own little ter- 
ritory. The weekly journey to C—~, with 
his cart-load of rural merchandise, (the pro- 
duce of his garden and his dairy,) had been 
relinquished, though its precarious sale now 
furnished his sole means of subsistence. But 
towards the end of the second week, finding 
himself unmolested by fresh rumours, or corro- 
borations, he began to take hope that the whis- 
pers of his son’s reappearance in the neigh- 
bourhood might have arisen on vague suspi- 
cion, or the slight ground of fancied or acci- 
dental resemblance. So reasoning with him- 
self, the old man shook off, as far as in him lay, 
the influence of those paralysing apprehensions, 
and his morbid reluctance to re-enter the busy 
streets of C——, where he felt as if destined to 
encounter some fresh and overwhelming mis- 
fortune. But though Andrew Cleaves’s iron 
nerves and nowerfel mind had been thus en- 
feebled by his late trial of torturing suspense, 
he was not one to encourage vague forbodings, 
or give way to pusillanimous weakness; so, 
girding up his loins for renewed exertions, he 
loaded his little cart with its accustomed 
freight, and, as cheerfully as might be, set off 
for ne market. By the time he reached it, 
bodily exercise and mental exertion, co-opera- 
ting with change of scene and variety of ob- 
jects, had, in a great measure, restored! “4 

is usual firmness and self-possession, a1... 3 
transacted his business clearly and p rous- 
ly—provided himself with such few articles of 
home consumption as he had been accustemed 
weekly to take back from C——, and once 
more set his face homeward, inwardly blessing 
God that he was permitted to return in e. 

As he turned the corner of Market Street,’ 
into that where stood the Court-ho in 
which the Magistrates were holding their 
weekly meeting, his progress was impeded by 
an unusual crowd, which thronged the doors 
of the building, with an appearance of uncom- 
mon excitation. Andrew was, however, slowly 
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making way through the concourse, when two 
or three persons observed, and recognised him— 
and suddenly a whisper ran through the crowd, 
and a strange hush succeeded, and all eyes 
were directed towards him, as the people 
back, as though, in sympathetic con- 
cert, to leave free passage for his humble ve- 
hicle. But the old man, instead of profiting 

by their + neon names courtesy, unconscious! 
tightened his reins, and gazed about him with 
troubled and bewildered looks. In a moment 
he felt himself the object of general observa- 
tion, and then his eyes wandered instinctively 
to the Court-house doors, from whence con- 
fused sounds proceeded, and at that moment 
one or two persons from within spoke with the 
t listeners on the steps—and the words— 
“ Prisoner” and “‘ committed,”’ smote upon An- 
drew’s ear, and the whole flashed upon him. 
As if struck by an electric shock, he started 
up, and leaping upon the pavement with all the 
sven Og’ youthful vigour, would have dashed 
i Justice Hall, but for a firm and friendly 
which forcibly withheld him. Wildly strik- 
ing down the detaining hand, he was rushing for- 
ward, when himself and all those about the doors 
were suddenly forced back, by a posse of con- 
stables and others descending the Court-house 
steps, and clearing the way for those who were 
conducting the prisoner to jail. And now it 
was, that the poor old man, overcome by ago- 
nizing expectation, leant heavily and uncon- 
sciously on the friendly arm, which a moment 
before he had dashed aside with impatient reck- 
lessness. Cold drops gathered upon his fore- 
head—he breathed short and thick, and his 
-_ became misty and imperfect, as he strain- 
it with painful intensity towards the open 
door-way. But it cleared partially, as the ex- 
pected group came forth. Three persons only 
—the middlemost a hand-cuffed guarded felon, 
whose downcast features, haggard, and dark, 
and fierce—and shadowed by a mass of coarse 
red hair, were seen but for a moment, as he was 
hurried short round the corner of the Court- 
house to the adjacent prison. But the old man 
had seen them—he had seen enough—a genial 
glow diffused itself through his shivering frame 
—and with a burst of renovated energy he 
clasped his upraised hands forcibly together, 
and cried out with a piercing voice—* It is not. 
he—Oh, God! it is not he.” It was a piercing 
ery! The prisoner started, and half turned— 
bat he was hurried off, and the crowd had al- 
} ready closed in between him and Andrew 
Cleaves, who, recovering a degree of self-pos- 
session, looked up at last to note and thank 
thoze who had befriended him in his agony. 
Every where—from all eyes—he encountered 
looks of compassionate interest, and cistressful 
meaning—and no one spoke but in some low 
whisper to his neighbour—and again Andrew's 
heart sunk with a strange, fearful doubt. But 
had he not beheld with his own eyes?—That 
dark gaunt countenance!—Those fiery elf 
locks!—“ That could not be my curly-headed 
boy—You saw it was not he!” the old man 
faintly uttered, as his eyes wandered with im- 

ing anxiety from face to face, and restin 

at last on that of the friend whose arm sti 
lent him its requisite support, read there such 
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confirmation of words to reveal the whole ex- 
tent of his calamity. But the words were 
spoken—the few and fatal words, which dis- 
pelled his transient security. They sounded 
on his ear like the stunning din of rushing wa- 
ters, yet were they low and gentle—but his 
physical and mental! powers were failing under 
the rapid transitions of conflicting passions, 
and overtasked Nature obtained a merciful re- 
spite, by sinking for a time into a state of per- 
fect unconsciousness. 

It needs not to detail the particulars of that 
last daring exploit, which had been the means 
of consigning Josiah into the hands of justice ; 
nor of the progressive circumstances, which 
had drawn him back, step by step, with the 
hardened confidence of infatuated guilt, to re- ’ 
ceive the punishment of his crimes on the 
very spot where he had first broken through 
the laws of God and man. Neither will we at- 
— to trace the journal of those miserable 
weeks that intervened between his committal 
to the county jail and his trial, which came 
on at the next assizes. Still less may we ven- 
ture to paint minutely, the first meeting of pa- 
rent and child, in such a place, under such cir- 
cumstances. On one side, the overwhelming 
agony of grief and tenderness. On the other, 
the callous exterior of sullen insensibility, and 
sneering recklessness, and unfilial reproaches, 
“sharper than a serpent’s tooth.” It is too 
painful to dwell on such a scene—too harrow- 
ing to depict it. Rather let us pass on to the 
brighter days of that awful interval, which was 
most blessed in its prolongation. Light from 
above penetrated the depth of the dungeon. 
The prayer of faith prevailed. The sinner’s 
heart was touched, and at last the tears of the 
repentant son fell like balm upon the father’s 
bosom. From that hour the gracious work 
was gradually perfected. The good seed, 
though mixed with tares, had been sown early 
in Josiah’s heart ; and God gave time in mercy, 
that the parental hand, which had first sown it 
there, should, with gentle and dear bought ex- 
perience, revive the long hidden and unfruit- 
fal germ, and cherish it into life-everlasting. 
The father’s labour of love had been ably se- 
conded by the Christian zeal of the officiating 
chaplain, who was unremitting in his visits to 
the prisoner's cell, especially at those times 
when imperious necessity detained Andrew 
Cleaves at his own desolate home, or forced 
him more unwillingly into the public haunts. 
But when (as was not unfrequent) Mr. Grey 
found the father and the son together, it was 
very affecting to observe with what a chastised 
and humbled spirit the aged man acknowledged 
his own deficiencies—his own need of instruc- 
tion, and his own earnest desire to profit by the 
spiritual teaching, and pious exhortations, ad- 
dressed to his unhappy son. Mr. Grey’s voice 
not seldom faltered with emotion, as he looked 
on his two hearers, the eyes of both fixed on 
him with such earnest reverence! Of the beau- 
tiful youth !—and the old grey-haired man!— 
and both so near the grave! 

The awful hour approached of Josiah’s ar- 
raignment before an earthly tribunal, but his 
trial did not come on till the last day of the as- 
sizes. Its result was inevitable, had the cause 


a page of fearful meaning, as scarce needed the | been defended by the ablest counsel in the 


Andrew 


Jand; but no defence was attempted, all had 
been ereerranges between the father and son; 
and when the latter in a low but steady voice 
pleaded “ Guilty” to the charge against him, 
and in spite of merciful dissuasion from the 
Bench itself, firmly persisted in that plea, and 
it was finally recorded, the aged parent who 
had Sagempanied him into Court, and borne up 
through all the preliminary forms with un- 
shaken fortitude, bowed his head in token of 
perfect acquiescence with that decisive act, 
and yielding at last to natural weakness, suf- 
fered himself to be led away, as the Judge 
arose to pronounce sentence. 

On the evening of the day preceding that 
appointed for his execution, far different was 
the scene in Josiah’s cell, from what it had 
presented in the earlier stages of his imprison- 
ment. Its occupants were the same as then, 
the old afflicted man, and the poor guilty youth 
—and they were alone together, and now for 
the last time, and earthly hope was none for 
either of them. And yet, in that gloomy cell 
—that portal of the grave, was Hope, not born 
of this world, and Peace, such as this world 
“can neither give nor take away.” In the 
father’s heart, a humble and holy confidence, 
that through Christ's atonement and interces- 
sion, the pardon of his repentant child was al- 
ready togeteres in heaven; and in the son's, 
a more chastised and trembling hope, built up 
on the same corner stone, and meekly testified 
by a perfect submission to his awarded doom, 
far removed from the miserable triumph of 
false courage, and the presumptuous confi- 
dence of fanatic delusion. That evening was 
the close of the last Sabbath Josiah was to pass 
on earth, and the old man had obtained the 
mournful privilege of being locked up for the 
night in the condemned cell. Father and son 
had that day partaken together of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; and when the 
pious and compassionate Fes sg who had ad- 
ministered that holy rite, looked in upon them 
before the closing of the prison doors, they 
were sitting together upon the low hard pallet, 
side by side, hand clasped in hand,—and few 
words passed between them, for they had 
spoken all. But the Bible lay open upon the 
father’s knees, and the eyes of both followed 
the same line, on the same page, as the old 
man occasionally read in his deep solemn voice, 
some strengthening and consolatory sentence. 
The youth's tall slight form was visibly attenu- 
ated, and his face was very pale—yet it had 
regained much of its sweet and youthful ex- 

ression. The jetty curls of which his father 

been so proud, again clustered in gloss 

richness on his white and polished forehead, 
and as his head leant against the old man's 
shoulder, a large tear, which had trembled on 
the long black fringes of his downcast eye- 
lids, dropt on the sacred page, which assuredly 
it profaned not. As the good chaplain gazed 
upon that youthful countenance, his own eyes 
filled with tears, and he almost groaned within 
himself, “To be cut off so young!” But re- 
pressing that involuntary thought, as one of 
sinful questioning with Heaven, he addressed 
to each of his heart-stricken hearers, a few fit- 
ting words of comfort and exhortation, and 
having knelt down with them in short but fer- 
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vent prayer, and ised to revisit them at 
the earliest hour of admission, he departed for | 
the night with his Master's emphatic words, 
‘** Peace be with you.” 
The pale cold light of November dawn yet 
feebly visited the cell, when Mr. Grey re-en- | 
tered early on the fatal morning, and all was 
so still within, he thought both slept, the pa- 
rent and the child. Both had lain down toge- 
ther on the narrow pallet, and the youth’s eyes 
were heavy, and he “slept for sorrow ;” 
in age, the whole weight falls ‘within, and 
presses not upon the aching eyelids: So the 
old man slept not. The son’s cheek was pil- 
lowed on the father’s breast, every feature com- 
posed in angelic peace, and his slumnbers were 
deep and tranquil as those of infant innocence. 
One long pale hand was clasped within his 
father’s—in that hard withered hand, which 
had toiled for him so long—and as the chaplain 
drew near, and stooped over the bed, the old 
man, who had been so intently watching his 
child's placid sleep, as not to heed the opening — 
of the cell, tuened his head round with an im- | 
patient gesture, as if to prevent the disturb- 
ance of that blessed rest. Perhaps he also had 
slumbered for a while, and awaking with that 
young head upon his bosom, where it had so 
often lain in the beauty of childhood, his mind 
had wandered back confusedly to that blissful 
season, and its fair vision of parental hope. 
But one glance round the walls of the small 
prison room, at the person of the reverend vi- 
siter, recalled him to the scene of sad reality, 
and knowing that the hour was come, he cast 
upward one earnest look of unutterable suppli- © 
cation, and softly pressing his lips to the fore- 
head of the still unconscious sleeper, thus ten- 
derly awakened him, as he had often done be- 
fore to light and Joy 5 but now to the light of a 
new day, which for him, whose hours were 
numbered, was to have no morrow but eter- © 
nity. And from that hour, till the e ex- 
piation was complete, Andrew Cleaves left not 
for one single instant, the side of his unhappy — 
son; and having surely received strength from 
above, proportioned to his great necessity, not 
only sustained himself firmly throughout the — 
ay trial, a -_ Suppo pt 
the fainting spirit of the poor youth, in his di 
te e through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, whispering hope and conso- 
lation, even within the por that gloomy 
gate, through which, according to the course 
of nature, himself should have gone first. And 
when all was over, his aged hands helped to 
compose in its narrow receptacle that youthful 
form, which should have followed his own re- 
mains to a peaceful grave, and laid his grey 
head reverently in the dust. 
Andrew Cleaves had provided that his own 
cart, with the old favourite horse, should be 
in readiness at the place of execution, that 
Gallows hill at a chert distance from Co-—- 
where his first outset with the young Josiah 
had Been so ominousl lenaiel, Compunc- 
tious ag og oe ight have sharpened the ar- 
row in his heart, absorbing present 
left room for retrospection. But to him, the 
past, the future, and all extraneous circum- 
stances, were for a time annihilated. In com- 
paratively light affliction, the heart takes 
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strange | t, in aggravating its own suffer- 
wi 


ings, with bitter fancies, and dear remem- 
brances, and dark anticipations; but a mighty 
grief sufficeth unto itself, in its terrible indi- 
viduality. 

So absorbed, yet acting as if mechanically 
impelled, while aught remained to do, the old 
man proceeded with his appointed task, and 
having, with the assistance of friendly hands, 
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lifted into the cart the shell containing that | 


ea all which now remained to him on earth, 
quietly took his seat beside it, while those 
who had so far lent their charitable aid, pre- 

to accompany the humble vehicle, with 
its mournful freight, and to lead the old horse 
—ah! how unconscious of his charge—with 
slow and respectful pace, to the desolate home 
of his aged master. 


Just as the simple ar- | 


rangement was complete, the old man, whose | 


eyes had not once wandered from the eoffin, 


lifted them for a moment to the face of a wo- | 


man, who had touched him accidentally, as she 
stood beside the cart. The sight of that face, 
was like lightning from the past. It flashed 
through heart and brain, and wakened every 


| stealthy footsteps. 


nerve that thrilled to torturing memory; and | 


almost he could have cried aloud—“ Hast thou | that (rough peasants as they were) they could 


found me, ch, mine enemy?” but he refrained 


head upon 


nister: and that having 


rendered him all the 

active service immediately needful, they should 

best consult his wishes, by leaving him to the 

unmolested quiet of his solitary cottage. There 

was a whispering among themselves, as they 

stood "p to depart—and then a few lowly 
u 


spoken, but earnest proffers, were made to re- 
turn at the close of evening, and watch through 
the hours of darkness, while the old grey head 
took rest in sleep, by him whose slumbers need- 
ed no paar nese «hy But the kindly offer was 
declined with a gentle shake of the head, and 
a faint smile which spoke more meaningly than 
words—and the old man spoke also, and thank- 
ed and blessed them, and bade them take no 
care for him, for he should “ now take rest.” 
So they retired—slow!y and reluctantly retired 
—and left him to his coveted solitude. 

But there were not wanting some who, deeply 
moved with compassionate anxiety for the de- 
solate old man, came about the cottage after 
nightfall, and crept close to its walls with 
And they told how, looking 
cautiously into the chamber of death, wherein 
a light was burning, they saw a sight which 
so strangely and powerfully affected them, 


; not afterwards speak of it with unfaltering 
himself; and groaning inwardly let fall his | 


his breast in deep bumility. Then | 


slowly lifting it, looked up again into that re- | 


membered face, still fixed on him with an ex- | 


ion of unforgetting hardness; and laying 
his hand upon the coffin, he said, in a subdued 


' 
| 
' 


' 


tone, “ Woman! pray for me—the time is | 


come.” 

The old man looked up no more, neither 
spake nor moved, nor betrayed farther signs of 
consciousness, till the humble car, with its cha- 


j 
| 


ritable escort, stopt at the gate of his own cot- | 


e garden. Then rousing himself to fresh | 


exertion, his first care was to assist in bearing 


the body of his dead son under the sheiter of | 
that roof, beneath which, three-and-twenty | 


ears before, he bad welcomed him, a new- 
rn babe—and to place the coffin (for he would 
have it so) on his own bed, in his own chamber. 
Then lingering for a moment behind those 
who had helped him to deposit the untimely 
burden, he drew the white curtain before the 
little casement, glanced round the chamber as 
if to ascertain that all was arranged with re- 
ful neatness, and stepping softly, like one 
who feared to disturb the slumbers of the sick, 
on the threshold to look back for a mo- 
ment, and making fast the door, as if to secure 
his treasure, followed his friends into the outer 
room, and with quiet and collected firmness, 
rendered to al] his grateful acknowledgments 
for their charitable services, and set before 
them such refreshment as his poor means had 
enabled him to provide. 

Neither, while they silently partook round 
his humble board, did he remit aught of kindly 
hospitality, nor was it apparent! any, pain- 
ful effort that he so exerted himself. 4 But there 
was that in his countenance and deportment, 
and in the tone of his low voice; which 
arrested the words of those who would have 

him to “eat and drink, and be com- 
” and carried conviction to the hearts of 
all, that to his affliction One only could mi- 








voices. The coffin, from which the lid had 
been removed, rested, as they had helped to 
place it, at the old man’s desire, on one half 
of his own bedstead; and beside it, he had since 
arranged his mattress and pillow, and then 
(his head pressing against the coffin, and one 
arm flung across over its side) he lay at length 
in sweet and tranquil slumber. He had told 
them he should “ now take rest ;"’ and, doubt- 
less, that rest so taken, strange and awful as it 
was to look upon, was sweet and blessed, in 
comparison with all he had lately tasted. For 
him the bitterness of death was past; and the 
nearness of his own change, made of slight ac- 
count the little intervening space of earthly 
darkness. Once more his son lay beside him 
on that same bed they had so often shared to- 
gether; and perhaps the moment of reunion 
with his forgiven child was already anticipated 
in the dreams of that placid sleep, which com- 
posed his venerabie features in such unearthly 
peace. 

Four days afterwards, the remains of Josiah 
Cleaves were quietly and decently interred 
beside those of his mother, in Redburn church- 
yard. Six labourers, formerly in the employ of 
Andrew, volunteered to bear the body to its 
last resting-place ; and two or three respecta- 
ble persons, in decent mourning, walked behind 
the aged solitary mourner. And beside him 
none other was a-kin to the dead, of those who 
stood that day about that untimely grave in 
Redburn churchyard; yet was his the onl 
face, which, as the affecting service proceeded, 
maintained unmoved composure, and his the 
only dry eyes that followed the descent of the 

n, as it was lowered into “the pit where 
all things are forgotten.” 

Andrew Cleaves had unavoidably incurred 
a few trifling debts during the time of Josiah’s 
imprisonment, and the consequent relaxation of 
his own laborious industry. To discharge 
these, and the burial expenses, he with 
his cow, and with his last freehold—that small 
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old pew in the parish church, which had de- 
scended to him from his father, the heir-loom 
of many generations, where he himself (a 
small urchin!) had stood aloft upon the seat 
between his father and his mother; and when 
the old couple were laid side by side in the 
church-yard—where he had sat alone, upright 
against the high dark oak back, a thriving 
bachelor, “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ 
and afterwards, a staid and serious bridegroom, 
with his matronly bride ; and then again, alone 
in impregnable widowhood; and, last of all, a 
proud and happy father, with his little son lifted 
up beside him into the very place where he had 
stood between his own parents. Andrew 
Cleaves had said to himself, as he gazed upon 
the dead body of his son, that no after circum- 


stance of human life could affect him with the | 


slightest emotion of joy or sorrow; but when 
he finally made over to another the possession 
of his old pew, one pang of commingled feel- 
ing thrilled through his heart, and moistened 
the aged eyes that had looked tearlessly into 
his son's grave. 

The next Sunday after the funeral, Andrew 
Cleaves was at church as usual, but not in his 
accustomed place. Many pew doors opened to 
him, as he walked slowly and feebly up the aisle 
and many a hand was put forth to the old man’s 
arm, essaying to draw him in with kindly vio- 
lence; but gently disengaging himself, and 
silently declining the mer accommodation, 
he passed onward, and took his seat near the 
communion-tabie, on the end of one of the 


benches appropriated to the parish poor; and | 
| pride—the pride of living by the honest labour — 
| of his own hands, unindebted to parochial or — 


from that time forward, to the end of his days, 
Andrew Cleaves was to be seen twice every 
Sabbath-day in that same place, more dignified 
in his sorrow and his humility, and perhaps 
more inwardly at peace, than he had ever been 
when the world went well with him, and he 
counted himself 2 happy man. 

Andrew Cleaves was an old man when his 
great calamity befel him. He had already 
numbered seven years beyond the age of man 
—his threescore years and ten; and though he 
bore up bravely during the time of trial, that 
time told afterwards ten-fold in the account of 
Nature, and he sank for a time almost into 
decrepit feebleness; yet still the lonely crea- 
ture crept about as usual, and was seen at his 
daily labour, and at church and market, and 
answered all greetings and kindly queries, 
with courteous thankfulness, and assurances 
that he was well—quite well, and wanted for 
nothing, and was content to “ tarry the Lord’s 
leisure.’ But it was easy to see he hoped 
soon to depart, and all who spoke of him said 
his time would not be long, “for the old man’s 
strength was going.” Nevertheless, it was 
God's pleasure to delay the summons, which 
could not but have been welcome, though it 
was awaited with submissive patience. An- 
drew Cleaves survived his son's death upwards 
of nine years, and not only did his strong and 
sound constitution in great measure recover 
from the shock which for a time had prostrated 
its uncommon power, but his. mind ales settled 
into a state of such perfect peace, as at times 
almost brightened into cheerfulness ; and never 
before had he tasted such pure enjoyment 
oy the sight of the green curth—of the sum- 
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mer sky, and the sweet influence of the balmy — 


air. 
The old man would have been a welcome | 
and r poet ys ee 
burn village ; but at his time of day, it was too | 
late to acquire social habits. It is often easier 
to break the ‘ fm a ore , than to 
disentangle the me of a wierencs 
slight ae : 9. ma — tree, Pre ; 
been war when a sapling, be made straight | 
when its came haimaieieatl all gone, and the 
bare trunk left scarred and rifted on the heath, 
Andrew still dwelt companionless in his pa- ~ 
ternal cottage, and rarely entered under 
other roof, except that of the House of is 
But, towards the close of his life, he was more 
frequently drawn into intercourse with his 4 
fellow creatures, than at any former period — 
of his existence. He had continued to 
port himself, for four years after his son's pA 
on the sole profits of his garden, and of a little — 
poultry that fed about his cottage; with which ~ 
small merchandise he still performed his week- 
ly journey to C—— market. But though the ~ 
“green old age” of honest Gre still 
yielded good and willing service, it was plain 
to be seen, that the crazy cart must soon drop 
to pieces, and painfully suspected that there — 
was pinching want in Andrew’s co , in liea 
of the increasing comforts which should afford — 
“a good soft pillow for the old grey head.” 
And, thereupon, much kindly consultation took 
place among the Magnates of the parish, how @ 
to assist and benefit the old man, without — 
wounding his last lurking feelings of human 


individual charity. An opportunity soon pre= — 
sented itself, for the furtherance of their bene- — 
volent purpose. The feot carrier, who had. 
long travelled twice a-week, to and fro, be- 
tween C—— and Redburn, became disabled 
from continuing his office, the acceptance of — 
which was immediately proposed to Andrew — 
Cleaves, and that a new light cart should be 
provided for him by subscription, among those 
to whom the regular carriage of 
larger than could be conveyed by a foot carrier, — 
would prove a real accommodation. The old 
man did not long deliberate. He-felt that he 
could usefully and faithfully acquit himself of 
the proffered charge, and accepted it with un- 
hesitating gratitude. But when there was 
farther talk of purchasing for him a younger 
and more efficient steed than honest Grey- 
beard, Andrew shook his head, in positive re- 
jection, and said, smiling, “ No, no, we must 
rub on together—the old fellow will do good 
service yet; and who knows but he may take 
me to my last home?” And then, fora mo- — 
ment, his brow darkened with a passing shadow, — 
for the thought of the last burden of mortality — 
drawn by the old horse came vividly into his — 
mind. | 
The new cart was provided, the venerable — 
carrier installed into his office, and for five 
whole years, (his remaining span of life), }” 
fulfilled its duties with characteristic fait™* 
ness and exactitude, and almost with phy- 
sical energies of his youthful prime. Winter 
and summer—through frost and m 
the dog-day ugh fair ways and foul 
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—by daylight and t Cleaves's 
cart was to be seen nearly about the same place 
on Redburn Common, at, or near, five o'clock, 
on the afternoon of Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
on its return from C——. And it was still 
drawn lustily along by the same old horse, look- 
ing sleek and glossy, and round-quartered like 
one ef Wouverman’s Flemings; and when 
some one, willing to please the master, would 
now and then pat the sides of the faithful crea- 
ture, and comment on his handsome appear- 
ance, the old man would smile with evident 

ification, and say—* Ay, ay, | knew what 

stuff he was made of—we shall last out one 
another's time—never fear.’’ 

So said Andrew Cleaves, towards the close 


a tone, 
leew 










































, sign of age. except, indeed, the rather more 
: me in which his kind master in- 
dulged him. But though the tardy spring set 
in at last, mild, warm, and beautiful ial 
h its renovating spirit seemed to infuse 
like a renewal of youthful vigour into 
the frame of the hale and hearty old man, it 
was observed that his periodical returns from 
C—— became each time later and later ; and 
that in spite of the young tender grass on which 
Greybeard fed at pleasure—and the abundance 
of bruised corn, and heartening mashes with 
which he was tenderly pampered, the sides of 
the aged creature grew lank and hollow, his 
fine g coat rough and dull, and that his 
ears, and once erect and sprightly 
head, drooped low and heavily as he toiled 
slowly homeward over the Common. 

It was some evening in the first week of 
balmy June, that an inhabitant of Redburn, 
who expected a consignment by Andrew's 
Cart, set out to meet the vehicle on its return 
from C——. The man walked on and on, 
and no cart was seen approaching, and the 

loaming was darkening apace, and still no 

Ww. 

But just as uncomfortable surmises respect- 
ing the delay of the venerable carrier began to 
crowd into his neighbour's mind, the old man 
came in sight, not in his accustomed driving- 
seat, but walking by the side of his aged steed, 
which still drew on the cart with its lightened 
load, but evidently with painful labour ; and 
when Andrew stopt to deliver out the required 
parcel, his neighbour remarked to him, that 

he himseif looked stout and well as 
usual, bis good horse seemed drawing near the 
last of his journeys. 

“ May be—may be,” gravely replied the old 
man, laying his arm tenderly across the neck 

of hi¥ aged servant, and looking in the crea- 
ture’s face, as it lifted and half turned round 
its head with seeming consciousness—“ Ma 
be, mad - sept beeen after al, which 
: ? Please , we may yet last out 
| we dausher’s time.” Sf: 
he himself looked well, and str as 

vs and talked cheerfully all the rest of the 
way that same evening, as was customa- 
ay with ir walked his rounds, to ive account 
the evening 





commissions. is was on 





Saturday, and the next morning 





ata 


hard winter; when, though the | 
that still lay in every shady place, | 
were not whiter than the once darkly dappled | 
coat of old Greybeard—he showed little other | 


Andrew Cleaves was missed at church from 
his accustomed seat; and no soul that looked 
towards the vacant place, but knew immediate- 
ly, that the old man was either sick unto 
| death, or that he had already “ fallen asleep in 
esus.”’ 

When divine service was over, many persons 
bent their steps towards the lonely cottage ; 
and soon the general expectation (fear on such 
an occasion would have been an irreligious 
feeling) was fully verified. The cottage door 
was ple and locked, and not a lattice open, 
but prompt admission was effected, and there 
the venerable inmate was found sitting in his 
old high backed chair, before the little claw 
table, on which was a small glass of untasted 
ale, and an unlit pipe beside the open Bible. 
It seemed at a first glance, as if the old man 
were reading,—but it was not so. One hand, 
indeed, was still spread upon the chapter before 
him, but his head had dropt down upon his 
breast, his eyes were closed, and he slept the 
last sleep of the righteous. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
DRYDEN. In2 volumes. University Edi- 
tion. London, 1826. 


Tue public voice has assigned to Dryden 
the first place in the second rank of our poets, 
—no mean station in a table of intellectual pre- 
cedency so rich in illustrious names. It is al- 
lowed that, even of the few who were his supe- 
riors in genius, none has exercised a more ex- 
tensive or permanent influence on the national 
habits of thought and expression. His life was 
commensurate with the period during which a 
great revolution in the public taste was effect- 
ed; and in that revolution he played the part 
of Cromwell. By unscrupulously taking the 
lead in its wildest excesses, he obtained the ab- 
solute guidance of it. By trampling on laws, 
he acquired the authority of a legislator. By 
signalizing himself as the most daring and ir- 
reverent of rebels, he raised himself to the dig- 
nity of a recognised prince. He commenced 
his career by the most frantic outrages. He 
terminated it in the repose of established sove- 
reignty,—the author of a new code, the root of 
a new dynasty. 

Of Dryden, however, as of almost every man 
who has been distinguished either in the litera 
ry or in the political world, it may be said that 
the course which he pursued, and the effect 
which he produced, depended less on his per- 
sonal qualities than on the circumstances in 
which he was placed. Those who have read 
history with discrimination, know the fallacy of 
those panegyrics and invectives, which repre- 
sent individuals as effecting great moral and 
intellectual revolutions, subverting established 
systems, and imprinting a new character on 
theirage. The difference between one man 
and another is by no means so great as the su- 

rstitious c su . But the same feel- 
oie which, in ancient Rome, produced the 
apotheosis of a popular emperor, and, in mo- 





























dern Rome, the canonization of a devout pre- 
late, lead men to cherish an illusion which far- 
nishes them with something to adore. By a 
law of association, from the operation of which 
even minds the most strictly regulated by rea- 
son are not si exempt, misery disposes us 
to hatred, and happiness to love, although 
there may be no person to whom our misery 
or our happiness can be ascribed. The peev- 
ishness of an invalid vents itself even on those 
who alleviate his pain. The good-humonur ofa 
man elated by success often displays itself to- 
wards enemies. In the same manner, the feel- 
ings of pleasures and admiration, to which the 
contemplation of great events gives birth, make 
an object where they do not find it. Thus, na- 
tions descend to the absurdities of Egyptian 
idolatry, and worship stocks and reptiles— 
Sacheverells and Wilkeses. They even fall 
prostrate before a deity to which they have 
themselves given the form which commands 
their veneration, and which, unless fashioned 
by them, would have remained a shapeless 
block. They persuade themselves that they 
are the creatures of what they have themselves 
created. For, in fact, it is the age that forms 
the man, not the man that forms the age. 
Great minds do indeed re-act on the society 
which has made them what they are ; but they 
only pay with interest what they have received. 
We extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinas. But, 
if their situations hed been changed, Bacon 
might have been the Angelical Doctor, the 
most subtle Aristotelian of the schools; the 
Dominican might have led forth the sciences 
from their house of bondage. If Luther had 
been born in the tenth century, he would have 
effected nu reformation. If he had never been 
born at all, it is evident that the sixteenth cen- 
tury could not have elapsed without a great 
schism in the church. Voltaire, in the days 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, would probably have 
been, like most of the literary men of that time, 
a zealous Jansenist, eminent among the defen- 
ders of efficacious grace, a bitter assailant of 
the lax morality of the Jesuits, and the unrea- 
sonable decisions of the Sorbonne. If Pascal 
had entered on his literary career, when intel- 
ligence was more general, and abuses at the 
same time more flagrant, when the church was 
polluted by the Iscariot Dubois, the court dis- 
graced by the orgies of Canillac, and the na- 
tion sacrificed to the juggles of Law; if he had 
lived to see a dynasty of harlots, an empty 
treasury and a crowded harem, an army formi- 
dable only to those whom it should have pro- 
tected, a priesthood just religious enough to be 
intolerant, he might possibly, like every man 
of genius in France, have imbibed extravagant 
ory against monarchy and Christianity. 
“he wit which blasted the sophisms of Escobar 
—the impassioned eloquence which defended 
the sisters of Port Royal—the intellectual har- 
dihood which was not beaten down even by Pa- 
l authority, might have raised him to the 
atriarchate of the Philosophical Church. It 
was long disputed whether the honour of invent- 
ing the method of Fluxions belonged to New- 
ton or to Leibnitz. It is now generally allow- 
ed that these great men made the same disco- 
very at the same time. Mathematical science, 
indeed, had then reached such a point, that if 
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‘ment by which poetry is poetry. In the je. 
scription of nature, for cxenple, 0 judicio 
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neither of them had ever existed, the principle 
must inevitably have oceurred to some person 
within a few years. Soin our own time the — 
doctrine of rent, now universally received by — 
political economists, was propounded, almost — 
at the same moment, by two writers unconnect- 
ed with each other. Preceding speculators 
had long been blandering round about it; and — 
it could not possibly have been missed much — 
longer by the most heedless inquirer. We are 
inclined to think that, with respect to every — 
great addition which has beew made to the — 
stock of human knowledge, the case has been 
similar; that without ernicus we should | 
have been Copernicans,—that without Colam- 
bus America would have been discovered— 
that without Locke we should have possessed a 
just theory of the origin of human ideas. So-— 
ciety indeed has its great men and its little men, — 
as the earth has its mountains and its 

But the inequalities of intellect, like the ine- 
qualities of the surface of our globe, bear so” 
small e proportion to the mass, that, in caleu- 
lating its great revolutions, they may safely be 
neglected. The sun illuminates the hills, 
while it is still below the horizon; and truth is 
discovered by the highest minds a little before 
it becomes manifest to the multitude. This is 
the extent of their superiority. They are the 
first to catch and reflect alight, which, without @ 
their assistance, must, in a short time, be visi- 
ble to those who lie far beneath them. | 

The same remark will apply equally to the 
fine arts. The laws on which depend the pro- 
gress and decline of poetry, painting, and 
sculpture, operate with little less certainty” 
than those which regulate the periodical re- @ 
turns of heat and cold, of fertility and barren- 
ness. Those who seem to lead the public taste © 
are, in general, merely outrunning it in the 
direction which it is spontaneously pursuing. 
Without a just apprehension of the laws to 
which we have alluded, the merits and defects 
of Dryden can be but imperfectly understood. 
We will, therefore, state what we concei 
them to be. 

The ages in which the master-pieces of ima- 
gination have been produced, have by no 
means been those in which taste has been most jt 
correct, It seems that the creative faculty, 
and the critical faculty, cannot exist togethe: 
in their highest perfection. The causes of this)) 
phenomenon, it 1s not difficult to assign. f 

It is true, that the man who is best able tomy 
take a machine to pieces,and who most clearh 
comprehends the manner in which all 
wheels and springs conduce te its general 
fect, will be the man most competent to fc 
another machine of similar power. In all: 
branches of physical and moral science whic 
admit of perfect analysis, he who can resolvey 
will be able to combine. But the S)), 
which criticism can effect of poetry, is x 
sarily imperfect. One element must for 
elude its researches; and that is the very 
































































r will easily detect an incor 
image. But he will find it im 
plain in what consists the art 
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few words, brings some before him 
vividly that he shall Enow ita if had ive 
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there from childhood ; while another, employ- 
1¢ 


ing the same materials, the same verdure, t 
same water, and the seme flowers, committing 
mo inaccuracy, introducing nothing which can 
be positively prepay superfluous, omitting 
ing which can be positively pronounced 
, Shall produce no more effect than 
an advertisment of a capital residence and a 
irable pleasure-ground. To take another 
example, the great features of the character of 
Hotspur are obvious to the most superficial 
reader. We at once perceive that his courage 
is splendid, his thirst of glory intense, his ani- 
spirits high, his temper careless, arbitrary, 
end petulant ; that he indulges his own hu- 
mour without caring whose feelings he may 
wound, or whose enmity he may provoke, by 
his levity. Thus far criticism will go. But 
something is still wanting. A man might have 
all those qualities, and every other quality 
which the most minute examiner can _ intro- 
duce into his catalogue of the virtues and 
faults of Hotspur, and yet he would not be Hot- 
Almost every thing that we have said 
of him applies equally to Falconbridge. Yet, 
in the mouth of Falconbridge, most of his 
hes would seem out of place. In real life, 
— occurs. We are sensible of 
wide differences between men whom, if we 
Were required to describe them, we should de- 
scribe in almost the same terms. If we were 
attempting to draw elaborate characters of 
them, we should scarcely be able to point out 
any strong distinction ; yet we approach them 
with feelings altogether dissimilar. We can- 
not conceive of them as using the expressions 
or the gestures of each other. Let us sup- 
pose that a zoologist should attempt to give an 
account of some animal, a porcupine for in- 
stance, to people who had never seen it. The 
reupine, he might say, is of the genus mam- 
malia, and the order glires. There are whis- 
kers on its face ; it is two feet long ; it has four 
toes before, five behind, two fore-teeth, and 
eight grinders. Its body is covered with hair 
and quills. And when all this had been said, 
would any one of the auditors have formed a 
just iea of a porcupine? Would any two of 
them have formed the same idea? There 
| might exist innumerable races of animals, pos- 
sessing al! the characteristics which have been 






















































| What the description of our naturalist is to a 
real porcupine, the remarks of criticism are to 
the images of poetry. What it so imperfectly 
decomposes, it cannot perfectly re-construct. 
It is evidently as impossible to produce an 
Othello or a Macbeth by reversing an analyti- 
cal process so defective, as it would be for an 
anatomist to form a living man out of the frag- 
ments of his dissecting-room. In both cases, 
the vital principle eludes the finest instru- 
vanishes in the very instant in 
which its seat is touched. Hence those who, 
trusting to their critical skill, attempt to write 
, give us, not images of things, but cata- 
fone of qualities. Their characters are alle- 
; not good men and bad men, but cardi- 
virtues and deadly sins. We seem to have 
among the acquaintances of our old 
Christian : sometimes we meet Mistrust 


Timorous ; sometimes Mr. Hate-good and 
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mentioned, yet altogether unlike to each other. | 
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Mr. Love-lust; and then again Prudence, 
Piety, and Charity. 

That critical discernment is not sufficient to 
make men poets, is generally allowed. Why 
it should keep them from becoming poets, is 
not perhaps equally evident: but the fact is, 
that poetry requires not an examining, but a 
believing frame of mind. Those feel it most, 
and write it best, who forget that it is a work 
of art ; to whoin its imitations, like the reali- 
ties from which they are taken, are subjects 
not for connoisseurship, but for tears and 
laughter, resentment and affection, who are 
too much under the influence of the illusion to 
admire the genius which has produced it ; who 
are too much frightened for Ulysses in the 
cave of Polyphemus, to care whether the pun 
about Outis be good or bad; who forget that 
such a person as Shakspeare ever existed, 
while they weep and curse with Lear. It is 
by giving faith to the creations of the imagina- 
tion that a man becomesa poet. It is by treat- 
ing those creations as deceptions, and by re- 
solving them, as nearly as possible, into their 
elements, that he becomes a critic. In the mo- 
ment in which the skill of the artist is per- 
ceived, the spell of the art is broken. 

These considerations account for the ab- 
surdities into which the greatest writers have 
fallen, when they have attempted to give ge- 
neral rules for composition, or to prenounce 
judgment on the works of others. They are 
unaccustomed to analyse what they feel; they, 
therefore, perpetually refer their emotions to 
causes which have not in the slightest degree 
tended to produce them. They feel pleasure 
in reading a book. They never consider that 
this pleasure may be the effect of ideas, which 
some unmeaning expression, striking on the 
first link of a chain of associations, may have 
called up in their own minds—that they have 
themselves furnished to the author the beau- 
ties which they admire. 

Cervantes is the delight of all classes of 
readers. Every schoolboy thumbs to pieces 
the most wretched translations of his ro- 
mance, and knows the lantern jaws of the 
Knight Errant, and the broad ebeshe of the 
Squire, as well as the faces of his own play- 
fellows. The most experienced and fastidious 
judges are amazed at the perfection of that art 
which extracts inextinguishable laughter from 
the greatest of human calamities, without once 
violating the reverence due to it; at that dis- 
criminating delicacy of touch, which makes a 
character exquisitely ridiculous, without im- 
pairing its worth, its grace, or its dignity. In 
Don Quixote are several dissertations on the 
principles of poetic and dramatic writing. No 
passages in the whole work exhibit stronger 
marks of labour and attention; and no pas- 
sages in any work with which we are — 
ed, are more worthless and puerile. In our 
time they would scarcely obtain admittance 
into the literary department of the Morning 
Post. Every reader of the Divine Comedy 
must be struck by the veneration which Dante 
expresses for writers far inferior to himself. 
He will not lift up his eyes from the ground in 
the presence of Brunetto, all whose works are 
not worth the worst of his own hundred can- 
tos. He does not venture to walk in the same 












line with the bombastic Statius. His admira- 
tion of Virgil is absolute idolatry. If indeed it 
had been excited by the elegant, splendid, and 
harmonious diction of the Roman poet, it 
would not have been altogether unreasonable ; 
put it is rather as an authority on all points of 
philosophy, than as a work of imagination, 
that he values the Aineid. The most trivial 

he regards as oracles of the highest 
authority, end of the most recondite meaning. 
He describes his conductor as the sea of all 
wisdom—the sun which heals every disordered 
sight. Ashe jadged of Virgil, the Italians of 
the fourteenth century judged of him; they 
were proud of him; they praised him; they 
struck medals bearing his head; they quar- 
relied for the honour of possessing his remains; 
they maintained professors to expound his 
writings. But what they admired was not 
that mighty imagination which called a new 
world into existence, and made all its sights 
and sounds familiar to the eye and ear of the 
mind. They said little of those awful and 
lovely creations on which later critics delight 
to dwell—Farinata lifting his haughty and 
tranquil brow from his couch of everlasting 
fire—the lion-like repose of Sordello—or the 
light which shone from the celestial smile of 
Beatrice. They extolled their great poet for 
his smattering of ancient literature and his- 
tory ; for his fale and inis divinity ; for his ab- 
surd physics, and his more absurd metaphy- 
sics; for every thing but that in which he pre- 
eminently excelled. Like the fool in the story, 
who ruined his dwelling by digging for gold, 
which, as he had dreamed, was concealed un- 
der its foundations, they laid waste one of the 
noblest works of human genius, by seeking in 
it for buried treasures of wisdom, which exist- 
ed only in their own wild reveries. The finest 
passages were little valued till they had been 
debased into some monstrous allegory. Louder 
applause was given to the lecture on fate and 
free will, or to the ridiculous astronomical theo- 
ries, than to those tremendous lines which dis- 
close the secrets of the tower of hunger ; or to 
that half-told tale of guilty love, so passionate 
and so full of tears. 

We do not mean to say, that the contempo- 
raries of Dante read with less emotion than 
their descendants of Ugolino groping among 
the wasted corpses of his children, or of Fran- 
cesca, starting at the tremulous kiss, and drop- 
ping the fatal volume. Far from it. We be- 
lieve that they admired these things less than 
ourselves, but that they felt them more. We 
should perhaps say, that they felt them too 
much to admire them. The progress of a na- 
tion from barbarism to civilization produces a 
change similar to that which takes place du- 
ring the progress of an individual from infancy 
to mature age. What man does not remember 
with regret the first time that he read Robin- 
son Crusoe? Then, indeed; he was unable to 
appreciate the powers of the writer ; or rather, 
he neither knew nor cared whether the book 
had a writer at all. He probably thought it 
not half so fine as some rant of Macpherson 
about dark-browed Foldath, and white-bosomed 
Strinadona. He now values Fingal and Te- 
mora only as showing with how little evidence 
a story may be believed, and with how little 
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lar. Of the romance 


merit a book may be 
of Defoe he entertains the highest opinion. — 
He perceives the hand of a master in ten thou- 
sand touches, which formerly he 

without notice. But though he und 

the merits of the narrative better than for- 
merly, he is far less interested by it. ray | 
and Friday, and pretty Poll, the boat with 
shoulder-of-mutton sail, and the canoe which 
could not be brought down to the water edge, 
the tent with its hedge and ladders, the pre- 
serve of kids, and the den where the old 

died, can never again be to him the realities 
which they were. "The days when his favourite 


| volame set him upon making wheelbarrows 
_and chairs, upon digging caves and fenci 








huts in the garden, can never return. Such is 
the law of our nature. Our judgment ripens, 
our imagination decays. We cannot at once 
enjoy the flowers of the spring of life, and the 
fruits of its autumn, the pleasures of close in- 
vestigation, and those of agreeable error. We 
cannot sit at once in the front of the and 
behind the scenes. We cannot be under the 
illusion of the spectacle, while we are watch- 
ing the movements of the ropes and pulleys 
which dispose it. 

The chapter in which Fielding describes the 
behaviour of Partridge at the theatre, affords 
so complete an illustration of our proposition, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting some parts ~ 
of it. 

“ Partridge gave that credit to Mr. Garrick 
which he had denied to Jones, and fell into so 
violent a trembling that his knees knocked 
against each other. Jones asked him what 


was the matter, and whether he was afraid of - 


the warrior upon the stage ?”— O, la, sir,’ 
said he, ‘I perceive now it is what you told 
me. I am not afraid of any thing, for 1 know 
it is but a play; and if it was really a ghost, it 
could do one no harm at such a distance and in 
so much company ; and yet, if 1 was fright- 
ened, | am not the only person.’ Why, who,’ 
cries Jones, ‘ dost thou take to be such a cow- 
ard here besides thyself ?"—‘ Nay, you may call 
me a coward if you will; but if that little man 
there upon the stage is not frightened, I never (9 
saw any man frightened in my life. ...: He 
sat with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and | 
partly on Hamlet, and with his mouth open; 
the same passions which succeeded each other 
in Hamlet, succeeding likewise in him... . . 
“ Little more worth remembering occurred 
during the play, at the end of which Jones 
asked him which of the players he liked best. 
To this he answered, with some ap of 
indignation at the question, ‘ The King, with- 
out doubt,’— Indeed, Mr. Partridge,’ says Mrs. 


Miller, ‘ you are not of the same on with 
the town; for they are all agreed that Hamlet 


is acted by the best player who was ever on 
the stage."— He the best player!’ cries Par- 
tridge, with a contemptuous sneer; ‘ why I 
could act as well as he myself. I am sure, if I 
had seen a ghost, I should have looked in the 
very same manner, and done just as he did. 
And then, to be sure, in that scene, as you 
called it, between him and his mother, where 
you told me he acted so fine, why, an 


way 
that is, any good man, that had such a mother, 
would have done exactly the same. 


man, 
I know 
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you are ing with me ; but indeed, ma- 
dam ~teu f pon was at a play in London, 
t I have seen acting before in the country, 
and the King for my money ; he speaks all his 
words distinctly, and half as loud again as the 
other. Any body may see he is an actor.” 

In this excellent passage, Partridge is repre- 
sented as a very bad theatrical critic. But 
none of those who laugh at him possess the 
tithe of his sensibility to theatrical excellence. 
He admires in the wrong place; but he trem- 
bles in the right place. [tis indeed because he 
is 80 much excited by the acting of Garrick, 
oy he ranks el below the strutting, mouth- 

r, who personates the King. So, 

eragrealh it said, that in some porte of 
and Portugal, an actor who should re- 
a depraved character finely, instead of 
down the applauses of the audience, is 
ed and without merey. It would be 
same in England, if we, for one moment, 
yaght that Shylock or Jago was standing be- 
fore us. While the dramatic art was in its in- 
fancy at Athens, it produced similar effects on 
ardent and imaginative tators. It is 
said that ihey blamed Aschylus for frighten- 
them into fits with his Furies. Herodotus 
us, that when Phrynichus produced his 

y on the fall of Miletus, they fined him 
in a penalty of a thousand drachmas, for tor- 
turing their feelings by so pathetic an exhibi- 
tion. They did not regard him as a great ar- 
tist, but merely as a man who had given them 

in. When they woke from the distressing 
illusion, they treated the author of it as they 
would have treated a messenger who should 
have brought them fatal and alarming tidings 
which turned out to be false. In the same 
manner, a child screams with terror at the 
sight of a person in an ugly mask. He has 
perhaps seen the mask puton. But his ima- 
gination is too strong for his reason, and he in- 
treats that it may be taken off. 

We should act in the same manner if the 
gtief and horror produced in us by works of 
the imagination amounted to real torture. But 
in us these emotions are comparatively languid. 
They rarely affect our appetite or our sleep. 
They leave us sufficiently at ease to trace then 
to their causes, and to estimate the powers 
which produce them. Our attention is speedily 
diverted from the images which cal! forth our 
tears to the art by which those images have 
been selected and combined. We applaud the 
genius of the writer. We applaud our own 
sagacity and sensibility, and we are comforted. 
Yet, though we think that in the progress of 
nations towards refinement, the reasoning pow- 
ers are improved at the expense of the imagi- 
nation, we acknowledge, that to this rule there 
are many apparent exceptions. We are not, 
however, quite satisfied that they are more 
than apparent. Men reasoned better, for ex- 

,in the time of Elizabeth than in the 
time of Egbert; and they also wrote better po- 
etry. But we must distinguish between poet- 
ry asa mental act, and poetry as a species of 
composition. If we take it in the latter sense, 
its excellence , not solely on the vi- 
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improving, while the poetical faculty is deeay- 
ing. The vividness of the picture presented to 
the reader, is not necessarily proportioned to 
the vividness of the prototype which exists in 
the mind of the writer. In the other arts we 
see this clearly. Should a man, gifted by na- 
ture with all the genius of Canova, attempt 
to carve a statue without instruction as to the 
management of his chisel, or attention to the 
anatomy of the human body, he would produce 
something compared with which the Highlan- 
der at the doorof a snuff-shop would deserve ad- 
miration. If an uninitiated Raphael were to 
attempt a painting, it would be a mere daub; 
indeed, the connoisseurs say, that the early 
works of Raphael are little better. Yet, who 
can attribute this to want of imagination? 
Who can doubt that the youth of that great ar- 
tist was passed amidst an ideal world of beau- 
tiful end a forms! Or, who will attri- 
bute the difference which appears between his 
first rude essays, and his magnificent Trans- 

uration, to a change in the constitution of 
his mind? In poetry, asin painting and sculp- 
ture, it is necessary that the imitator should be 
well acquainted with that which he undertakes 
to imitate, and expert in the mechanical part 
of his art. Genius will not furnish him with a 
vocabulary: it will not teach him what word 
most exactly corresponds to his idea,and will 
most fully convey it to others: it will not make 
him a great descriptive poet, till he has looked 
with attention onthe face of nature; ora great 
dramatist, till he has felt and witnessed much 
of the influence of the passions. Information 
and experience are, therefore, necessary; not 
for the purpose of strengthening the imagina- 
tion, which is never so strong as in people in- 
capable of reasoning—savages, children, mad- 
men, and dreamers ; but for the purpose of ea- 
abling the artist to communicate his concep- 
tions to others. 

In a barbarous age the imagination exercises 
a despotic power. So strong is the perception 
of what is unreal, that it often overpowers all 
the passions of the mind, and all the sensations 
of the body. At first, indeed, the phantasm 
remains undivulged, a hidden treasure, a word- 
less poetry, an invisible painting, a silent music, 
a dream of which the pains and pleasures exist 
to the dreamer alone, a bitterness which the 
heart only knoweth, a joy with which a 
stranger intermeddleth not. The machinery, 
by which ideas are to be conveyed from one 
— to another, is as yet rude and defective. 

etween mind and mind there is a great gulf. 
The imitative arts do not exist, or are in their 
lowest state. But the actions of men amply 
prove, that the faculty which gives birth to 
those arts is morbidly active. It is not yet the 
inspiration of poets and sculptors ; but it is the 
amusement of the day, the terror of the night, 
the fertile source of wild superstitions. It 
turns the clouds into gigantic = orem and the 
winds into doleful voices. The belief which 
springs from it is more absolute and undoubt- 
ing than any which can be derived from evi- 
dence. It resembles the faith which we repose 
in our own sensations. Thus, the Arab, when 
covered with wounds, saw ——— the 
dark eyes and the green kerchief of a beckoning 
Houri. The Northern warrior laughed in the 








of death when he thought of the mead of 
a 


The first works of the imagination are, as we 
have said, poor and rude, not from the want of 

jus, but from the want of materials. Phi- 
Sins could have done nothing with an old tree 
and a fish-bone, or Homer with the language 
of New-Holland. 

Yet the effect of these early performances, 
imperfect as they must necessarily be, is im- 
mense. All deficiencies are supplied by the 
susceptibility of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. We all know what pleasure a wooden 
doll, which may be bought for sixpence, will 
afford toa little girl. She will require no other 
company. She will nurse it, dress it, and talk 
to itallday. No grown-up man takes half so 
much delight in one of the incomparable babies 
of Chantrey. In the same manner, savages 
are more affected by the rude compositions of 
their bards, than nations more advanced in 
civilization by the greatest master-pieces of 
poetry. Hap | 

In process of time, tH® instruments by which 

imagination works are brought to perfec- 
tion. Men have not more imagination than 
their rude ancestors. We strongly suspect 
that they have much less. But they produce 
better works of imagination. Thus, up to a 
certain period, the diminution of the poetical 
powers is far more than compensated by the 
improvement of all the appliances and means of 
which those powers siand in need. Then 
comes the short period of splendid and consum- 
mate excellence. And then, from causes 
against which it is vain to struggle, poetry be- 
gins to decline. The progress of language, 
which was at first favourable, becomes fatal to 
it, and, instead of compensating for the decay 
of the imagination, accelerates that decay, and 
renders it more obvious. When the adventurer 
in the Arabian tale anointed one of his eyes 
with the contents of the magical box, all the 
riches of the earth, however widely dispersed, 
however sacredly concealed, became visible to 
him. But when he tried the experiment on 
both eyes, he was struck with bindness. 
What the enchanted elixir was to the sight of 
the body, language is to the sight of the imagi- 
nation. At first it calls up a world of glorious 
illusions ; but when it becomes too copious, it 
altogether destroys the visual power. 

As the development of the mind proceeds, 
symbols, instead of being employed to convey 
images, are substituted for them. Civilized 
men think, as they trade, not in kind, but by 
means of a circulating medium. In these cir- 
curstances, the sciences improve rapidly, and 
criticism among the rest; but poetry, in the 
highest sense of the word, disappears. Then 
comes the dotage of the fine arts, a second 
childhood, as feeble as the former, and far more 
hopeless. This is the age of critical poetry, of 
poetry by courtesy, of poetry to which the 
memory, the judgment, and the wit, contribute 
far more than the imagination. We readily al- 
low, that many works of this description are 
excellent : we will not contend with those who 
think them more valuable than the great 
poems of an earlier period. We enly maintain 
that they belong to a different Pn of com- 
position, and are produced by a different faculty. 
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sitienl echoed ofpastty tngeorensotin sttoaay d 
of poetry es as : 
of criticism improves; and, that the science — 
of criticism, like every other science, is con- 
stantly tending towards perfection. As expe- 
riments are multiplied, principles are better 
understood. : 

In some countries, in our own, for 
there has been an interval between the down- 
fall of the creative school and the rise of the 
critical, a period during which imagination has 
been in its decrepitude, and taste in its i 
Such a revolutionary interregnum as this w: 
be deformed by every species of extravagance. 

The first victory of good taste is over the bom- — 
bast and conceits which deform such times as 
these. But criticism is still in @ very i 
fect state. What is accidental is for a long 
time confounded with what is essential. - 
ral theories are drawn from detached 
How many hours the action of a pisy 
allowed to occupy,—how t an 
Poet may introduce into his as 

to haves 
without a @ 


ther a piece, which is acknow 

beginning and an end, may not | 
middle, and other questions as puerile as these, 
formerly occupied the attention of men of let- 
ters in France, and even in this . Po- 
ets, in such circumstances as these, itall 
the narrowness and feebleness of the criticism — 
by which their manner has been fashioned. 
From outrageous absurdity they are preserved 
indeed by their timidity. But they perpetually 7 
sacrifice nature and reason to arbitrary canons | 
of taste. In their eagerness to avoid the mala — 
prohibita of a foolish code, they are perpetually 77 
rushing on the malain se. Their great prede- (7 
cessors, it is true, were as bad critics as them- |} 
selves, or perhaps worse: but those predeces- |} 
sors, as we have attempted to show, were in- | 
spired by a faculty independent of criticism; | 
and, therefore, wrote well while they judged } 
ill. 

In time men begin to take more rational 
and comprehensive views of literature. The 
analysis of poetry, which, as we have remark- 
ed, must at best be imperfect, approaches near- 7 
er and nearer to exactness. Themerits of the 7 
wonderful models of former times are justly ap- § 
preciated. The frigid productions of a 
age are rated at no more than their proper va- 
lue. Pleasing and ingenious imitations ofthe 9 
manner of the great masters appear. Poetry 7 
has a partial revival, a Saint Martin’s Summer, § 
which, after a period of dreariness and decay, 
agreeably reminds us of the splendour of its 
June. second harvest is gathered in though, 
growing on a spent soil, it has not the heart of 
the former. Thus, in the present “Ee Monti 
has successfally imitated the style of Dante ; 
and something of the Elizabethan inspiration 7} 
has been caught by several eminent country- 7 
men of our own. Bat never will Italy pes 
another Inferno, or England another t. 
We look on the beauties of the modern imita- 
tions with feelings similar to those with which 
we see flowers disposed in vases, to ornament | 
the py tote op cd a og We ie | 
regard them with pleasure, wi 
wane; poxbene Wallen, tthe wid of dslocs 
ungenial to them, they remind us of the distant ) 
spots on which they flourish in spontaneous ex- | 
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uberance. But we miss the sap, the freshness, 
and the bloom. Or, if we may borrow another 
illustration from Queen Scheherezade, we 
would compare the writers of this school to the 
jewellers who were employed to complete the 
unfinished window of the palace of Aladdin. 
Whatever skill or cost could do was done. 
Palace and bazaar were ransacked for precious 
stones: Yet the artists, with all their dexterity, 
with all their assiduity, and with all their vast 
means, were unable to produce any thing com- 
: to the wonders which a spirit of a higher 

order had wrought in a single night. 

The history of every literature with which 
we are acquainted confirms, we think, the 
principles which we have laid down. In 
Greece we see the imaginative school of poetry 
teety fading into the critical. Aschy)lus 
and Pi were succeeded by Sophocles, So- 
phocles Ly Euripides, Euripides by the Alex- 
andrian versifiers. Of these last, Theocritus 
alone has left compositions which deserve to 
be read. The splendid and grotesque fairyland 
of the Old Comedy, rich with such gorgeous 
hues, peopled with such fantastic shapes, and 
vocal alternately with the sweetest peals of 
music and ~2 loudest —_ of elvish laughter, 
disap ene or ever. e master-pieces of 
the New Comedy are known to = Latin 
translations of extraordinary merit. From 
these translations, and from the expressions of 
the ancient critics, it is clear that the original 
Compositions were distinguished by grace and 
sweetness, that they sparkled with wit, and 
abounded with pleasing sentiment; but that 
the creative power was gone. Julius Cesar 
called Terence a half Menander,—a sure proof 
that Menander was not a quarter Aristophanes. 


The literature of the Romans was merely a | 


continuation of the literature of the Greeks. 
The pupils started from the point at which their 
masters had, in the course of many generations, 
arrived. They thus almost wholly missed the 
period of original invention. The only Latin 

ts whose writings exhibit much vigour of 
imagination are Lucretius and Catullus. The 
Augustan age produced nothing equal to their 


ges. 

In — that licensed jester, whose jing- 
ling cap and motley coat concealed more genius 
than ever mustered in the saloon of Ninon 
or of Madame Géoffrin, was succeeded by wri- 
ters as decorous and as tiresome as gentlemen- 
ushers. 

The poetry of Italy and of Spain has under- 
gone the same change. But nowhere has the 
revolution been more complete and violent than 
in England. The same 
boy, had clapped his thrilling lmnds at the first 
representation of the Tempest, might, without 
_— a marvellous longevity, have lived 
_ to read the earlier works of Prior and Addison. 
The change, we believe, must, sooner or later, 
have taken place. But its pr 
celerated, and its character m 
— occurrences of the times, and particu- 


by two events, the closing of the theatres 


the commonwealth, the restoration | 


of the House of Stewart. 
We have said that the critical and poetical 


faculties are not only distinct, but almost in- | the rules of good taste. Affectation 


person who, when a | 


Tess Was ac- | 


ified, by the | 
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the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First ig 
a strong confirmation of this remark. The 
—- works of imagination that the world 

ever seen were produced at that period. 
The national taste, in the mean time, was tothe 
last degree detestable. Alliterations, puns, an- 
tithetical forms of expression lavishly employed 
where no corresponding opposition existed be- 
tween the thoughts expressed, strained allego- 
ries, pedantic allusions, every thing, in short, 
quaint and afiected, in matter and manner, 
made up what was then considered as fine wri- 
ting. The eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, and 
the council-board, was deformed by conceits 
which would have disgraced the rhyming shep- 
herds ofan Italian academy. The King quibbled 
on the throne. We might, indeed, console our- 
selves by reflecting that his Majesty was a fool. 
But the Chancellor quibbled in concert from 
the wool-sack: and the Chancellor was Fran- 
cis Bacon. It is needless to mention Sidney 
and the whole tribe of Euphuists. For Shak- 
speare himself, the greatest poet that ever lived, 
falls into the same fault whenever he means to 
be icularly fine. While he abandons hiin- 
self to the impulse of his imagination, his com- 
positions are not only the sweetest and the 
most sublime, but also the most faultless that 
the world has ever seen. But as soon as his 
critical powers come into play, he sinks to the 
level of Cowley; or rather he does ill, what 
Cowley did well. All that is bad in his works 
is bad elaborately, and of malice aforethought. 
The only thing wanting to make them periect 
was, that he chould never have troubled him- 
self with thinking whether they were good or 
not. Like the angels in Milton, he sinks “ with 
compulsion and laborious flight." His natural 
tendency is upwards. That he may soar, it is 
only necessary that he should not struggle to 
fall. He resembled an American Cacique, 
who, possessing in unmeasured abandance the 
metals which in polished societies are esteemed 
the most precious, was utterly unconscious of 
their value, and gave up treasures more valua- 
ble than the imperial! crowns of other countries, 
to secure some gaudy and far-fetched, but 
worthless bauble, a plated button, or a necklace 
of coloured glass. 

We have attempted to show that, as know- 
ledge is extended and as the reason develops 
itself, the imitative arts decay. We should, 
therefore, expect that the corruption of poetry 
would commence in the educated classes of 
society. And this, in fact, is almost constantly 
the case. The few great works of imagination 
which appear in a critical age, are, almost with- 
out exception, the works of uneducated men. 
Thus, at a time when persons of a oy Me 
lated French romances, and when the Univer- 
sities celebrated royal deaths in verses about 
Tritons and Fauns, a preaching tinker pro- 
duced the Pilgrim's Progress. And thus a 
ploughman startled a generation which had 
thought Hayley and Beattie great poets, with 
the adventures of Tam O'Shanter. Even in 
the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth the 
fashionable poetry had degenerated. It re- 
tained few vestiges of the imagination of ear- 
lier times. It had not yet been subjected to 
com- 


compatible. The state of our literature during | pletely tainted madrigals and sonnets. The 




















conceits, and the tuneless numbers 
of Donne were, in the time of James, the fa- 
vourite models of composition at Whitehall 
and at the Temple. But though the literature 
of the Court was in its decay, the literature of 
the people was in its perfection. The Muses 
had taken sanctuary in the theatres, the haunts 
of a class whose taste was not better than that 
of the Right Honourables and singular good 
Lords who admired metaphysical love-verses, 
but whose imagination retained all its freshness 
and vigour; whose censure and approbation 
might be erroneously bestowed, but whose 
tears and laughter were never in the wrong. 
The infection which had tainted lyric and di- 
dactic poetry had but slightly and partially 
touched the drama. While the noble and the 
learned were poms eyes to burning-glasses, 
and tears to terrestrial globes, coyness to an 
enthymeme, absence to a pair of compasses, 
and an unrequited passion to the fortieth re- 
mainder-man in an entail, Juliet leaning from 
the balcony, and Miranda smiling over the 
chess-board, sent home many spectators, as kind 
and simple hearted as the master and mistress 
of Fletcher's Ralpho, to cry themselves to 
sleep. 

No species of fiction is so delightful to us as 
the old English drama. Even its inferior pro- 
ductions possess a charm not to be found in any 
other kind of poetry. It is the most lucid mir- 
ror that ever washeld uptonature. The crea- 
tions of the great dramatists of Athens produce 
the effect ok meempiieent sculptures, conceived 
bya —e imagination, polished with the ut- 
most delicacy, embodying ideas of ineffable ma- 
jesty and beauty, but cold, pale, and rigid, with 
no bloom on the cheek, and no speculation in 
the eye. In all the draperies, the figures, and 
the faces, in the lovers and the tyrants, the 
Bacchanals and the Furies, there is the same 
marble chilness and deadness. Most of the 
characters of the French stage resemble the 
waxen gentlemen and ladies in the window of 
a perfumer, rouged, curled, and bedizened, but 
fixed in such stiff attitudes, and staring with 
eyes expressive of such utter unmeaningness, 
that they cannot produce an illusion for a sin- 
gi moment. In the English plays alone is to 

fourd the warmth, the mellowness, and the 
reality of painting. We know the minds of the 
men and women, as we know the faces of the 
men and women of Vandyke. 

The excellence of these works is in a great 
measure the result of two peculiarities, which 
the critics of the French school consider as de- 
fects,—from the mixture of tragedy and come- 
dy, and from the length and extent of the ac- 
tion. The former is necessary to render the 
drama a just representation of a world, in which 
the laughers and the weepers are perpetually 
jostling each other,—in which every event has 
its serious and its ludicrous side. The latter 
enables us to form an intimate acquaintance 
with characters, with which we could not pos- 
sibly become familiar during the few hours to 
which the unities restrict the poet. In this 
respect, the works of Shakspeare, in particular, 
are miracles of art. In a piece, which may be 
read aloud in three hours, we see a character 
gradually unfold all its recesses to us. We 
see Y change with the change of circumatan- 





and warlike sovereign. The profuse ra ge cour- 
teous philan ist sours intoa hater andscor- {| 
ner of hiskind. Thet is altered, by the 
chastening of affliction, into a pensive moralist. — 
The veteran general, distingui by coolness, — 
sagacity, and self-command, sinks underacon- | 
flict between love, strong as death, ont See 
sy, cruel as the grave. The brave loyal 
subject passes, step by step, to the extremities 
of human depravity. We trace his progress 
from the first dawnings of unlawfui ambition, 
to the cynica] melancholy of his impenitent re- 
morse. Yet, in these pieces, there are no un- 
natural transitions. Nothing is omitted: no- 
thing is crowded. Great as are the 

narrow as is the compass within which they 
are exhibited, they shock us as little as the 
dual alterations of those familiar faces whi : 
we see every evening and every morning. — 
The magical skill of the poet resembles that of — 
the Dervise in the Spectator, who 
all the events of seven years into the single mo- — 
ment during which the king held his head un- 
der the water. gf 

It is deserving of remark, that at the time of © 
which we ae the plays even of men not | 
eminently distinguished by genius,—such, for — 
example, as Jonson, were far superior tothe — 
best works of imagination in other de ts. 
Therefore, though we conceive that, from 
causes which we have already investigated, our 
poetry must necessarily have declined, we 
think that, unless its fate had been accelerated 
by external attacks, it might have enjoyed an 
euthanasia, that genius might have been kept 
alive by the drama, till its place could, in some 
degree, be supplied by taste,—that there would 
have been scarcely any interval between the 
age of sublime invention, and that of 
imitation. The works of Shakspeare, which 
were not appreciated with any degree of justice {| 
before the middle of the eighteenth century, 
might then have been the ised stan- | 
dards of excellence during the latter partof | 
the seventeenth ; and he and the great Eliza- | 
bethan writers might have been almost imme- {| 
diately succeeded by a generation of poets si- 
milar to those who adorn our own times. 

But the Puritans drove imagination from its 
last asylum. They prohibited theatrical repre- 
sentations, and stigmatised the whole race of 
dramatists as enemies of morality and religion. 
Much that is objectionable may be found in the 
writers whom they reprobated; but whether 
they took the best measures for stopping the 
evil, appears to us very doubtful, and must, we 
think, have appeared doubtful to themselves, 
when, after the lapse of a few they saw 
the unclean spirit whom they cast out re- | 
turn to his old haunts, with seven others fouler — 
than himself. | 

By the extinction of the drama, the fashiona- — 
ble school of poetry,—a school without truth — 
of sentiment or harmony of versification,— 
without the powers of an earlier, or the cor- 
rectness of a later age,—was left to enjoy un- 


disputed ascendency. A vicious i ya 
morbid quickness to perceive me one and 
analogies between things ntly 


neous, constituted almost its only claim to ad- | 
miration. Suckling was dead. Milton was 





absorbed in political and contro- 
versy. If Waller differed from Cowleian 
sect of writers, he differed for the worse. He 
had as little poetry as they, and much less wit; 
nor is the or of his verses less offensive 
than the ness of theirs. In Denham 
alone the faint dawn ofa better manner was 
discernible. 

Bat, low as was the state of our poetry du- 
ting the civil war and the Protectorate, a still 

fall was at hand. Hitherto our litera- 

‘ ture had been idiomatic. In mind as in situa- 
tion, we had been islanders. The revolutions 
in our taste, like the revolutions in our Gov- 
ernment, had been settled without the interfe- 
rence of strangers. Had this state of things 
continued, the same just principles of reason- 
ing, which, about this time, were applied with 
ented success to every part of philoso- 

y, would soon have conducted our ancestors 

a sounder code of criticism. There were al- 
ready strong signs of improvement. Our prose 
had at length worked itself clear from those 
quaint conceits which still deformed almost 
every metrical composition. The parliamen- 
tary debates, and the diplomatic correspon- 
dence of that eventful period, had contributed 
much to this reform. In such bustling times, 
it was absolutely necessary to speak and write 
to the purpose. The absurdities of Puritanism 
had, perhaps, done more. At the time when 
that odious style, which deforms the writings 
of Hall and of Lord Bacon, was almost univer- 
sal, had °P ared that stupendous work, the 
English Bible—a book which, if every thing 
else in our language should perish, would alone 
suffice to show the whole extent of its beauty 
and er. The respect which the translators 
felt for the original, prevented them from add- 
ing any of the hideous decorations then in 
fashion . The ground-work of the version, in- 
deed, was of an earlier age. The familiarity 
‘with which the Puritans, on almost every oc- 
¢asion, used the Scriptural phraser, was no 
doubt very ridiculous; but it produced good 
effects. It was a cant; but it drove outa cant 
far more offensive. 

The highest kind of poetry is, in a great 
measure, independent of those circumstances 
which regulate the style of composition in 

But with that inferior species of poetry 
which succeeds to it, the case is widely differ- 
ent. In a few years, the good sense and good 
taste which had weeded out affectation from 
moral and political treatises, would, in the 
natural course of things, have effected a similar 
reform in the sonnet and the ode. The rigour 
of the victorious sectaries had relaxed. A do- 
mirrant religion is never ascetic. The govern- 
ment connived at theatrical representations. 
The influence of Shakspeare was once more 
felt. But darker days were approaching. A 

i oke was to be imposed on our litera- 
ture. harles, surrounded by the companions 
of his long exile, returned to govern a nation 
which ought never to have cast him out, or 
to have received him back. Every year 
he had passed among strangers, had ren- 
dered him more unfit to rule his countrymen. 
he had seen the magis- 

humbled, and royal prerogative, tho 
, in the name of a 


by a foreign pri 


Dryden. 














child, victoricus over all opposition. This . 
tacle naturally gratified a prince to whestie 
mily the opposition of Parliaments had been 
so fatal. Politeness was his solitary good qua- 
lity. The insults which he had suffered in Scot- 
land, had taught him to prize it. The effemi- 
nacy and apathy of his disposition, fitted him 
to excel in it. The elegance and vivacity of 
the French manners, fascinated him. With 
the poiitical maxims, and the social! habits of 
his favourite people, he adopted their taste in 
composition ; and, when seated on the throne, 
soon rendered it fashionable, partly by direct 
patronage, but still more by that contemptibis 
policy which, for a time, made England the 
ast of the nations, and raised Lewis the Four- 
teenth to a height of power and fame, such as 
no French sovereign had ever before attained. 

It was to please Charles that rhyme was 
first introduced into our plays. Thus, a rising 
blow, which would at any time have been mor- 
tal, was dealt to the English Drama, then just 
recovering from its languishing condition. 
Two detestable manners, the indigenous and 
the imported, were now in a state of alter- 
nate conflict and amalgamation. The bombas- 
tic meanness of the new style was blended with 
the ingenious absurdity of the old; and the 
mixture produced something which the world 
had never before seen, and which, we hope, it 
will never see again,—something, by the side 
of which the worst nonsense of all other ages 
appears to advantage ,—something, which those 
who have attempted to caricature it, have, 
against their will, been forced to flatter,—of 
which the tragedy of Bayes is a very favoura- 
ble specimen. What Lord Dorset observed to 
Edward Howard, might have been addressed 
to almost all his contemporaries :— 


“ As skilful divers to the bottom fall, 

Swifter than those who cannot swim at all ; 

So, in this way of writing without thinking, 

Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking.” 

From this reproach some clever men of the 
world must be excepted, and among them 
Dorset himself. Though by no means great 
poets, or even good versifiers, they always 
wrote with meaning, and sometimes with wit. 
Nothing indeed more strongly shows to what 
a miserable state literature had fallen, than the 
immense superiority which the occasional 
rhymes, carelessly thrown on paper by men of 
this class, possess over the elaborate produc- 
tions of almost all the professed authors. The 
reigning taste was so bad, that the success of a 
writer was in inverse proportion to his labour, 
and to his desire of excellence. An exception 
must be made for Butler, who had as much 
wit and learning as Cowley, and who knew, 
what Cowley never knew, how to use them. 
A great command of good homely English dis- 
tinguishes him still more from the other writers 
of the time. As for Gondibert, those may 
criticise it who can read it. Imagination was 
extinct. Taste was depraved. Poetry, driven 
from paiaces, colleges, and theatres, had found 
an asylum in the obscure dwelling, where a 
Great Man, born out of due season, in disgrace, 
penury, pain, and blindness. stil] kept uncon- 
taminated a character and a genius worthy of 
a better age. 


Every thing about Milton is wonderful; but 
nothing is so wonderful as that, in an age so 
unfavourable to poetry, he should have pro- 
duced the greatest of modern epic poems. We 
are not sure that this is not in some degree to 
be attributed to his want of sight. The imagi- 
nation is notoriously most active when the ex- 
ternal world is shut out. In sleep its illusions 
are perfect. They produce all ‘he effect of re- 
alities. In darkness its visions are always 
more distinct than in the light. Every person 
who amuses himself with what is called build- 
ing castles in the air, must have experienced 
this. We know artists, who, before they at- 
tempt to draw a face from memory, close their 
eyes, that they may recall a more perfect 
image of the features and the expression. We 
are therefore inclined to believe, that the ge- 
nius of Milton may have been preserved from 
the influence of times so unfavourable to it, by 
his infirmity. Be this as it may, his works at 
first enjoyed a very sinall share of popularity. 
To be neglected by his contemporaries was the 

malty which he paid for surpassing them. 
His great poem was not generally studied or 
admired, till writers far inferior to him had, by 
obsequiously cringing to the public taste, ac- 
quired sufficient favour to reform it. 

Of these, Dryden was the most eminent. 
Amidst the crowd of authors who, during the 
earlier years of Charles the Second, courted 
notoriety by every species of absurdity and af- 
fectation, he speedily became conspicuous. No 
man exercised so much influence on the age. 
The reason is obvious. On no man did the 
age exercise so much influence. He was per- 
haps the greatest of those whom we have de- 
signated as the critical poets ; and his literary 
career exhibited, on a reduced scale, the whole 
history of the school to which he belonged,— 
the rudeness and extravagance of its infancy, 
the propriety,—the grace,—the dignified good 
sense,—the temperate splendour of its maturi- 
ty. His imagination was torpid, till it was 
awakened by his judgment. He began with 
quaint parallels, and empty mouthing. He 
gradually acquired the energy of the satirist, 
the gravity of the moralist, the rapture of the 
lyric poet. The revolution through which 
English literature has been passing, from the 
time of Cowley to that of Scott, may be seen in 
miniature within the compass of his volumes. 

His life divides itself into two parts. There 
is some debatable ground on the common fron- 
tier ; but the line may be drawn with tolerable 
accuracy. The year 10678 is that on which we 
should be inclined to fix as the date of a great 
change in his manner. During the preceding 
period appeared some of his courtly panegy rics, 
—his Annus Mirabilis, and most of his plays; 
indeed, all his rhyming tragedies. To the 
subsequent period belong his best dramas,—All 
for Love, The Spanish Friar, and Sebastian,— 
his satires, his translations, his didactic poems, 
his fables, and his odes. 

Of the small pieces which were presented to 
chancellors and princes, it would scarcely be 
fair to speak. The greatest advantage which 
the Fine Arts derive from the extension of 
knowledge is, that the patronage of individuals 
becomes unnecessary. Some writers still af- 


Dryden. 


a. 





fect to regret the age of patronage. None but 
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bad writers have reason to regret it. Itisal-— 
ways an age of generalignorance. Where ten 
thousand readers are eager for the appearance — 
of a book, a small contribution from each make~ 
up a splendid remuneration for the author. 

here literature is a luxury, confined to few, 
each of them must pay high. If the Empress 
Catharine, for example, wanted an epic poeta, — 
she must have wholly supported the poet ;— 
—just as, in a remote country village,a man 
who wants a mutton-chop is sometimes | 
to take the whole sheep ;—a thing which never 
happens where the demand is . But men 
who pay largely for the gratification of their 
taste, will expect to have it united with some — 
gratification to their vanity. Flattery is car- 
ried to a shameless extent; and the habit of 
flattery almost inernaby introduces a false 
taste into composition. Its language is made — 
up of hyperbolical common-places, ive 
from their triteness,—still more offensive from — 
their extravagance. In no school is the trick — 
of overstepping the modesty of nature so spee- — 
dily acquired. The writer, accustomed to find 
exaggeration acceptable and necessary on one 
subject, uses it onall. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the early panegyrical verses of Dry- 
den should be made up of nicenness and bom- 
bast. They abound with the conceits which ~ 
Lis immediate predecessors had brought into — 
fashion. But his language and his versification — 
were already far superior to theirs. 

The Annus Mirabilis shows great command 
of expression, and a fine ear for heroic rh 
Here its merits end. Not only has it no claim 7 
to be called poetry; but it seems to be the 3 
work of a man who could never, by any possi- 
bility, write poetry. Its affected similes are 
the best part of it. Gaudy weeds present a © 
more encouraging spectacle than utter barren- 
ness. There is scarcely a single stanza in this” 
long work to which the imagination seems to 
have contributed any thing. It +s produced, 
not by creation, but by construction. It is 7 
made up, not of pictures, but of inferences. 
We will give a single instance,—and certainly 
a favourable instance,—a quatrain which John- 
son has praised. Drydenis describing the sea- 
fight with the Dutch.— 























































“ Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball ; 
And now their odours armed against them fly. 
Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 
And some by aromatic splinters die.” 


The poet should place his readers, as nearly as 
possible, in the situation of the sufferers or the 
spectators. His narration ought to produce feel- 
ings similar to those which would be excited by 
the event itself. Is this the case here? Who, 
in a sea-fight, ever thought of the price of the 
china which beats out brains of a sailor; 
or of the odour of the splinter which shatters 
his leg? It is not by an act of the imagination, 
at once calling up the scene before’the inte~ 
rior eye, but by painful meditation,—by turn- 
ing the subject round and ve ig ir 
out facts unto remote uences, nese 
incongruous topics are introduced into the 
scription. Homer, it is true, perpetually u 
epithets which are not peculiarly approp: 
Achilles is the swift-footed, when he is 
still. Ulysses is the much-enduring, wh 




































































» 524 
has nothing to endure. Every spear casts a 
a shadow ; every ox has crooked horns; 
every woman a high bosom, though these 
“sgorpee — be quite beside the purpose. 
our old ds a similar practice prevails. 
The is always red, and the ladies always 
y, h nothing whatever may depend on 
: ives of the gold, or the temper of the la- 
dies. But these adjectives are mere customary 
additions. They merge in the substantives to 
which they are attached. If they at all colour 
_ the idea, it is with a tinge so slight as in no 
respect to alter the general effect. In the 
which we have quoted from Dryden 
the case is very different. Preciously and 
aromatic divert our whole attention to them- 
selves, and dissolve the image of the battle in 
} a moment. The whole poem reminds us of 
| Lucan, and of the worst parts of Lucan,—the 
goa in the Bay of Marseilles, for example. 
The description of the two fleets duriny the 


ight is perhaps the only passage which ought 
he exempted from this censure. If it was 


| from the Annus Mirabilis that Milton formed 

| his opinion, when he pronounced Dryden a 

| good rhymer, but no poet, he certainly judged 

correctly. But Svedn was, as we have said, 

one of those writers, in whom the period of 

imagination does not precede, but follow, the 
iod of observation and reflection. 

His plays, his rhyming plays in particular, 
are admirable subjects for those who wish to 
» study the morbid anatomy of the drama. He 
wa: utterly destitute of the power of exhibit- 
) ing real human beings. Even in the far infe- 
lw 

rior talent, of composing characters out of 
those elements into which the imperfect pro- 
| cess of our reason can resolve them, he was 
very deficient. His men are not even good 
personifications; they are not well-assorted 
assemblages of qualities. Now and then, in- 
deed, he seizes a very coarse and marked dis- 
tinction ; and gives ts a likeness, but a 
strong caricature, in which a single peculiarit 
is protruded, and every thtag ales sagtested 
| Hike the Marquis of Granby at an inn-door, 

w we know by nothing but his baldness; 
or Wi who is Wilkes only in his squint. 
_ These are the best specimens of his skill. For 
most of his pictures seem, like Turkey car- 

to have been expressly designed not to 
) resemble any thing in the heavens above, in 
the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 


nd 


The Sart manner a most fre- 
quently in his tragedies, ormer in his co- 
inedion The comic characters are without 
mixture, loathsome and despicable. The men 
of E rugh are bad enough. 
| Those of Smollett are perhaps worse. But 
—~'f do not cha to the Celadons, the 
the Woodalls, and the Rhodophils 
Dryden. The vices of these last are set off 
a certain fierce hard impudence, to which 
nothing comparable. Their love is 
ite of beasts; their friendship the con- 
of knaves. The ladies seom to have 
created to form helps meet for 
{ In deceiving and insulti 
) thei: rs, they do not perhaps ex 

he license which, by immemorial prescription, 

| to heroines. But they also 
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cheat at cards, rob strong boxes, put up their 
favours to auction, betray their friends, abuse 
their rivals in the style of Billi ate, and in- 
vite their lovers in the language of the Piazza. 
These, it must be remembered, are not the valets 
and waiting-women, the Mascarilles and Ne- 
rines, but the recognised heroes and heroines, 
who appear as the representatives of good so- 
ciety, and who, at the end of the fifth act, mar- 
ry and live very happily ever after. The sen- 
suality, baseness, and malice of their natures, 
is unredeemed by any quality of a different de- 
scription,—by any touch of kindness,—or even 
by any honest burst of hearty hatred and re- 
venge. We are in a world where there is no 
humanity, no veracity, no sense of shame,—- 
a world for which any good-natared man would 
gladly take in exchange the society of Milton's 
devils. But as soon as we enter the regions 
of Tragedy, we find a great change. There is 
no lack of fine sentiment there. Metastasio is 
surpassed in his own department. Scuderi is 
out-scuderied. We are introduced to people 
whose proceedings we can trace to no motive, 
—of whose feelings we can form no more idea 
than of a sixth sense. We have left a race of 
creatures, whose love is as delicate and affec- 
tionate as the passion which an alderman feels 
for a turtle. We find ourselves among beings, 
whose love isa purely disinterested emotion,— 
a loyalty extending to passive obedience,—a 
religion like that of the Quietists, unsupported 
by any sanction of hope or fear. We see no- 
thing but despotism without power, and sacri- 
fices without compensation. 

We will give a few instances:—In Aureng- 
zebe, Arimant, governor of Agra, falls in love 
with his prisoner Indamora. She rejects his 
suit with scorn; but assures him that she shall 
make great use of her power over him. He 
threatens to be angry. She answers, very 
coolly :— 


“ Do not: en anger, like your love, is vain: 
Whene’er I please, you must be pleased again. 
Knowing what power I have your will to bend, 
I'll use it; for f need just such a friend.” 


This is no idle menace. She soon brings a let- 
ter, addressed to his rival,—orders him to read 
it,—asks him whether he thinks it sufficiently 
tender,—and finally commands him to carry it 
himself. Such tyranny as this, it may be 
thought, would justify resistanee. Arimant 
does indeed venture to remonstrate :— 


“ This fatal paper rather let me tear, 
Than, like Bellerophon, my sentence bear." 


The answer of the lady is incomparable :— 


* You may; but ‘twill aot be your best advice ; 

"Twill only give me pains of writing twice. 

You know you must obey me, soon or late. 

Why should you vainly struggle with your 
fate ?”’ 

Poor Arimant seems to be of the same opi- 
nion. He mutters something about fate and 
free-will, and walks off with the billet-doux. 

In the Indian Emperor, Montezuma presents 
Almeria with a garland as a token of his love, 
and offers to make her his queen. She re- 
plies :— | 
“T take this garland, not as given by you; 
But as my merit’s and my beauty's due; 


















































for the crown which you, my slave, possess, 
- share it with you wandiSubaidhe me less.” 

In return for such proofs of tenderness as 
these, her admirer consents to murder his two 
sons, and a benefactor, to whom he feels the 
warmest gratitude. Lyndaraxa, in the Con- 
quest of Granada, assumes the same lofty tone 
with Abdelmelech. He complains that she 
smiles upon his rival. 


“ Lynd. And when did I my power so far resign, 
That you should regulate each look of 

mine ? 
Abdel. Then, when you gave your love, you 


gave that power. 

Lynd. "Twas during pleasure—'tis revoked 
this hour. 

Abdel. Ill hate you, and this visit is my last. 

Lynd. Do, if you can: you know I hold you 
fast.” 

That these passages violate all historical 
propriety; that sentiments, to which nothing 
similar was ever even affected except by the 
cavaliers of Europe, are transferred to Mexico 
and Agra, isa light accusation. We have no 
objection to a conventional world, an Illyrian 
puritan, or a Boheinian sea-port. While the 
faces are good, we care little about the back- 
ground. Sir Joshua Reynolds says, that the 
curtains and hangings in a historical painting 
ought to be, not velvet or cotton, but merely 
drapery. The same principle should be ap- 
plied to poetry and romance. The truth of 
character is the first object; the truth of place 
and time is to be considered only in the second 
place. Puff himself could tell the actor to turn 
out his toes, and remind him that Keeper Hat- 
ton was a great dancer. We wish that, in our 
own time, a writer of a very different order 
from Puff had not too often forgotten human 
nature in the niceties of upholstery, millinery, 
and cookery. 

We blame Dryden, not because the persons 
of his dramas are not Moors or Americans, but 
because they are not men and women ;—not 
because love, such as he represents it, could not 
exist in a harem or in a wigwam; but because 
it could not exist any where. As is the love of 
his heroes, such are all their other emotions. 
All their qualities, their courage, their gene- 
rosity, their pride, are on the same colossal 
scale. Justice and prudence are virtues which 
can exist only in a moderate degree, and which 
change their nature and their name if pushed 
to excess. Of justice and prudence, therefore, 
Dryden leaves fis favourites destitute. He did 
not care to give them what he could not give 
without measure. The tyrants and rufhans 
are merely the heroes altered by a few touches, 
similar to those which transformed the honest 
face of Sir Roger de Coverley into the Sara- 
cen’s head. Through the grin and frown, the 
original features are still perceptible. 

_It is in the tragi-comedies that these absur- 
dities strike us most. The two races of men, 
or rather the angels and the baboons, are there 
presented to us together. We meet in one 
scene with nothing but gross, selfish, unblush- 
ing, lying libertines of both sexes, who, as a 
punishment, we suppose, for their depravity, 
are condemned to talk nothing but prose. But 
a8 soon as we meet with people who speak in 





verse, we know that we are in which 
would have enraptured the Cathos Made- 
lon of Moliere, in society for which Oroonda- | 
tes would have too little of the lover, and Cle+ — 
lia too much of the tte. 

As Dryden was unable to render his plays 
interesting by means of that which is the pe- /| 
culiar and appropriate excellence of the drama, 7; 
it was necessary that he should find some sub- | 
stitute for it. In his comedies he supplied its 
place, sometimes by wit, but more frequently 

y intrigue, by disguises, mistakes of q 
dialogues at cross purposes, hair-breadth es- | 
capes, perplexing concealments, and surprisi 
disclosures. He thus succeeded at least in 
making these pieces very ae 

In his tragedies he trusted, and not altoge- 
ther without reason, to his diction and his ver- 
sification. It was on this account, in all proba- — 
bility, that he so eagerly adopted, and so re- 
luctantly abandoned, the practice of rhyming 
in his w More What is unnatural appears less 
unnatural in that species of verse, than in lines 
which approach more nearly to common con- 
versation ; and in the management of the he- 
roic couplet, Dryden has never been equalled. 
It is unnecessary to urge any arguments agai 
a fashion now universally condemned. But it 
is worthy of observation, that though Dryden 
was deficient in that talent which blank verse 
exhibits to the greatest advantage, and was — 
certainly the best writer of heroic rhyme in 
our language, yet the plays which have, from 
the time of their first appearance, been consi- 
dered as his best, are in blank verse. No ex- 
periment can be more decisive. 

It must be allowed that the worst even of — 
the rhyming tragedies, contains good descrip- 
tion and magnificent rhetoric. But, even when 
we forget that they are plays, and, ee by 
their dramatic improprieties, consider them 
with reference to the anguage, we are perpe- 
tually disgusted by passages which it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how any author could have 
written, or any audience have tolerated, rants 
in which the raving violence of the manner 
forms a strange contrast with the abject tame- 
ness of the thought. The author laid the whole 
fault on the audience, and declared, that when — 
he wrote them, he considered them bad ~~ ’ 
to please. This defence is unworthy of @ 
man “of genius, and, after all, is no defence. 
Otway pleased without rant; and so might 
Dryden have done, if he had the 
powers of Otway. The fact is, that he had a — 
tendency to bombast, which, though subse- 
quently corrected by time and thought, was 
never wholly removed, and which showed itself 
in performances not designed to please the 
rude mob of the theatre. 

Some indulgent critics have represented this 
failing as an indication of genius, as the 
sion of unlimited wealth, the wantonness of 
exuberant vigour. To us it seems to beara | 
nearer affinity to the tawdriness of poverty, | 
or the spasms and convulsions of weakness. 
Dryden surely had not more imagi n than | 
Homer, Dante, or Milton, who never fall into + 
this vice. The diction of Eschylus j/ 
and Isaiah, resembles: of Almanzor and” 
Maximin no more than the — of a 
cle resembles the tumidity of a boil: The 
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ptomatic of health and strength, the 
latter 


debility and disease. If ever Shak- 
rants, it is not when his imagination is 
hurrying him along, but when he is hurrying 
his imagination along,—when his mind is for 
&@ moment jaded,—when, as was said of Euri- 

ides, he resembles a lion, who excites his own 

y by lashing himself with his tail. What 
happened to Shakspeare from the occasional 
suspension of his powers, happened to Dryden 
from constant impotence. He, like his confe- 
derate Lee, had judgment enough to appre- 
ciate the great poets of the preceding age, but 
not judgment enough to shun competition with 
them. He felt and admired their wild and 
daring sublimity. That it belonged to another 
age than that in which he lived, and required 
other talents than those which he possessed ; 
that, in aspiring to emulate it, he was wasting, 
in a ve attempt, powers which might 
render him pre-eminent ina different career, 
was a lesson which he did not learn till late. 
As those knavish enthusiasts, the French pro- 
phets, courted inspiration, by mimicking the 
writhings, swoonings, and gaspings, which they 
considered as its symptoms, he attempted, by 
affected fits of poctical fury, to bring on a real 

ysm; and, like them, he got nothing but 
is distortions for his pains. 

Horace very happily compares those who, 
in his time, imitated Pindar, to the youth who 
attempted to fly to Heaven on waxen wings, 
and who experienced so fatal and ignominious 
afall. His own admirable good sense preserved 


Dry 





him from this error, and angnt him to culti- | 


vate a style in which excellence was within | 


his reach. Dryden had not the same self- 
knowledge. 
were never so successful as when they rushed 
beyond the ordinary bounds, and that some in- 
explicable good fortune preserved them from 
tripping even when they staggeree on the brink 
of nonsense. He did not perceive that they 
were guided and sustained by a power denied 


He saw that the greatest poets | 


“ 


be finer than the description of Hector at the 
Grecian wall !— 


0d” ag toBoge pawineos “Exrag, 
Nuxté Go dravarros Urarria® haere ds yarn 
Luspdarie, roy terre raph x pol’ dose di yeort 
Aoup’ ier oux ay Ta eoy tpunaxss avtiBordoas, 
Nooo: Sear, o7 toarnro rinac wupl 5 toes ded vet, — 
‘Autina J’ os wiv reixos toripBacay, os di nar’ av- 
TAs 

Tloserac erty uvro wuaac Aavasos J’ ego ube 
Nuac avd yraapupag’ ouados J’ ariarros rd x Sn. 

What daring expressions! Yet how signi- 
ficant! How picturesque! Hector seers to rise 
up in his strength and fury. The gloom of 
night in his frown,—the fire burning in his 
eyes,—the javelins and the blazing armour,— 
the mighty rush through the gates and down 
the battlements,—the trampling and the in- 
finite roar of the multitude, every thing is with 
us ;—every thing is real. 

Dryden has described a very similar event 
in Maximin; and has done his best to be su- 
bline, as follows :— 


‘There with a forest of their darts he strove, 

And stood like Capaneus defying Jove; 

With his broad sword the boldest beating down, 

Till Fate grew pale, lest he should win the 
town, 

And turn'd the iron leaves of its dark book 

To make new dooms, or mend what it mis- 
took.” 


How exquisite is the imagery of the fairy- 
songs in the Tempest and the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; Ariel riding through the twi- 
light on the bat, or sucking in the bells of flow- 
ers with the bec; or the little bower-women 
of Titania, driving the spiders from the couch 


_ of the Queen! Dryden truly said, that 


to himself. They wrote from the dictation of | 


the imagination, and they found a response in 
the imaginations of others. 
trary, sat down to work himself, by reflection 
and argument, into a deliberate wildness, a ra- 


tional frenzy. 


In looking over the admirable designs which | 


accompany the Faust, we have alwayssbeen | In the bright moonshine, while winds whistle 


He, on the con- | 


much struck by one which represents the wi- | 


gard and the tempter riding at full speed. The 
demon sits on his furious horse as heedlessly as 
if he were reposing onachair. That he should 
keep his saddle in such a posture, would seem 
impossible to any who did not know that he 
_ was secure in the privileges of a superhuman 
mature. The attitude of Faust, on the con- 
' trary, is the perfection of horsemanship. Poets 
_ of the first order might safely write as despe- 
rately as Mephistophiles rode. But Dryden, 
j h admitted to communion with higher 
spirits, though armed with a portion of their 
power, and intrusted with some of their se- 
erets, was of another race. What they might 
securely venture to do, it was madness in him 
| to attempt. It was necessary that taste and 
_eritical science should supply his deficien- 


cies. 
_ We will give a few examples. Nothing can 





‘‘ Shakspeare’s magic could not copied be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 


It would have been well if he had not himself 
dared to step within the enchanted line, and 
drawn an himself a fate similar to that which, 
according to the old superstition, punished such 
presumptuous interference. The following 
lines are parts of the song of his faries:-— 


“ Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the East, 
Half-tippled at a rainbow feast. 


loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All racking along in a downy white cloud ; 
And lest our leap from the sky prove too far, 
We slide on the back of a new falling star, 
And drop from above 
In a jelly of love.” 


These are very favourable instances. Those 
who wish for a bad one may read the dying 
speeches of Maximin, and may compare them 
with the last scenes of Othello and Lear. 

If Dryden had died before the expiration of 
the first of the periods into which we have di- 
vided his literary life, he would have left a re- 
putation, at best, little higher than that of Lee 
or Davenant. Me would have been known 
only to men of letters; and by them he would 
have been mentioned as a writer who threw 
away, on subjects which he was incompetent 
to treat, powers which, judiciously employed, 














might have raised him to eminence, whose 
diction and whose numbers had sometimes very 
high merit, but all whose works were blemished 
by a false taste, and by errors of gross negli- 

ence. A few of his prologues and epilogues 
might perhaps still have been remembered and 
quoted. In these little pieces, he early showed 
all the powers which afterwards rendered him 
the greatest of modern satirists. But during 
the !atter part of his life, he gradually aban- 
doned the drama. His plays appeared at longer 
intervals. He renounced rhyme in tragedy. 
His language became less turgid—his charac- 
ters less exaggerated. He did not indeed pro- 
duce correct representations of human nature ; 
but he ceased to daub such monstrous chime- 
ras as those which abound in his earlier pieces. 
Here and there passages occur worthy of the 
best ages of the British stage. The style which 
the drama requires, changes with every change 
of character and situation. He who can vary 
his manner to suit the variation, is the great 
dramatist; but he who excels in one manner 
only will, when that manner happens to be ap- 
propriate, appear to be a great dramatist; as 
the hands of a watch, which does not go, point 
right once in the twelve hours. Sometimes 
there is ascene of solemn debate. This a mere 
rhetorician may write as well as the greatest 
tragedian that ever lived. We confess that to 
us the speech of Sempronius in Cato seems 
very nearly as good as Shakspeare could have 
made it. But when the senate breaks up, and 
we find that the lovers and their mistresses, 
the hero, the villain, and the deputy-villain, all 
continue to harangue in the same style, we 
perceive the difference between a man who 
can write a play and a man who can write a 
speech. In the same manner, wit, a talent for 
description, or a talent for narration, may, for 
a time, pass for dramatic genius. Dryden was 
an incomparable reasoner in verse. He was 
conscious of his power; he was proud of it; 
and the authors of the Rehearsal justly charged 
him with abusing it. His warriors and prin- 
cesses are fond of discussing points of amorous 
casuistry, such as would have delighted a Par- 
liament of Love. They frequently go still 
deeper, and speculate on philosophical neces- 
sity and the origin of evil. 

There were, Eaaawer. some occasions which 
absolutely required this peculiar talent. Then 
Dryden was indeed at home. All his best scenes 
are of this description. They are all between 
men ; for the heroes of Dryden, like many other 
gentlemen, can never talk sense when ladies are 
in company. They are all intended to exhibit 
the empire of reason over violent passion. We 
have two interlocutors, the one eager and im- 

assioned, the other high, cool, and judicious. 

he composed and rational character gradually 
acquires the ascendency. His fierce compa- 
nion is first inflamed to rage by his reproaches, 
then overawed by his equanimity, convinced 
by his arguments, and soothed by his persua- 
sions. This is the case in the scene between 
Heetor and Troilus, in that between Antony 
and Ventidius, and in that between Sebastian 
and Dorax. Nothing of the same kind in 
Shakspeare is equal to them, except the quar- 
rel between Brutus and Cassius, which is worth 
them all three. 
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Some years before his death, Dryden alto- — 
gether ceased to write for the . He had 
turned his powers in a new direction, with suc- 
cess the most splendid and decisive. His taste — 
had gradually awakened his creative faculties. — 
The first in poetry was beyond his 
but he challenged and secured the most hon- 
ourable place m the second. His imagination 
résembled the wings of an ostrich. It enabled 
him to run, though not to soar. When he at- — 
tempted the highest flights, he became ridicu- 
lous; but while he remained in 3 lower region, 
he outstripped all competitors. 

All his natural, and all his acquired powers, 
fitted him to found a good critical meatal fe poe- 
try. Indeed he carried his reforms too far for 
his age. After his death, our literature retro- 
gaded ; and a century was necessary to bri 
it back to the point at which he left it. The 
general soundness and healthfulness of his men- 
tal constitution, his information of vast superfi- 
cies, though of small volume, his wit scarcel 
inferior to that of the most distinguished fol- 
lowers of Donne, his eloquence, grave, delibs- 
rate, and commanding, could not save him from 
disgraceful failure as a rivalof Shakspeare, but — 
raised him far above tie level of Boileau. His — 
command of language was immense. With | 
him died the secret of the old poetical diction — 
of England,—the art of producing rich effects 
by familiar words. In the following century, 
it was as completely lost as the Gothic me- 
thod of painting glass, and was but poorly sup- 
plied by the laborious and tesselated imitations 
of Mason and Gray. On the other hand, he — 
was the first writer under whose skilful man- — 
agement the scientific vocabulary fell into na- 
tural and pleasing verse. In this department, 
he succeeded as completely as his contempora- — 
ry Gibbons succeeded in the similar enterprise 
of carving the most delicate flowers from heart © 
of oak. The toughest and most knotty parts | 
of language became ductile at his touch. His 
versification in the same manner, while it gave © 
the first model of that neatness and precision 
which the following generation esteemed so — 
highly, exhibited, at the same time, the lastex- — 
amples of nobleness, freedom, variety of pause | 
and cadence. His tragedies in rhyme, however — 
worthless in themselves, had at least served — 
the purpose of nonsense-verses: they had © 
taught him all the arts of melody which the. 
heroic couplet admits. For bombast, his pre-— 
vailing vice, his new subjects gave little oppor- 
tunity ; his better taste gradually discarded it. - 

He possessed, as we have said, in a pre-emi- © 
nent degree, the power of reasoning in verse; 
and this power was now peculiarly useful to 
him. His logic is by no means uniformly 
sound. On points of criticism, he always rea-— 
sons ingeniously ; and, when he is di o- 
be honest, correctly. But the theological and ~ 
political questions which he unde to treat. 
in verse, were precisely those which he under- 
stood least. His arguments, therefore, are of- 
ten worthless. But the manner in which they — 
are stated, is beyond all praise. The style is. 
transparent. The topics follow each 
the happiest order. The objections are drawn 
up in such a manner, that the whole fire of the 
reply may be brought to bear on them. The 
circumlocutions which are substituted for 







_ technical phrases, are clear, neat, and exact. 
The illustrations at once adorn and elucidate 

} the reasoning. The sparkling epigrams of 
Cowley, and the simple ity of the bur- 


+ — _ of Italy, are alternately employed, 
in ppiest manner, to give effect to what 
is obvious, or clearness to whet is obscure. 

His literary creed was catholic, even to lati- 

* tudinarianism; not from any want of acute- 
| ness, but from 4 disposition to be easily satis- 
fied. He was quick to discern the smallest 
glimpse of merit; he — indulgent E cag to 

im rieties, when accompanied by an 

Sedetuicg talent. When he id a > doe 
thing, it was to serve a temporary purpose,— 
to support an ment, or to tease a rival. 
Never was so able a critic so free from fasti- 
diousness. He loved the old poets, especial] 
Shakspeare. He admired the ingenuity whic 
Donne and Cowley had so wildly abused. He 
did justice, amidst the * game silence, to the 
memory of Milton. He praised to the skies 
the school-boy lines of Addison. Always look- 
_ ing on the fair side of every object, he admired 

extravagance, on account of the invention 
' which he supposed it to indicate; he excused 
affectation in favour of wit; he tolerated even 
tameness, for the sake of the correctness which 
was its concomitant. 

It was probably to this turn of mind, rather 
than to the more disgraceful causes which 
Johnson has assigned, that we are to attribute 
the — which disfigures the pane- 


gytics of Dryden. No writer, it must be 
_ owned, has carried the flattery of dedication to 
a greater length. But this was not, we sus- 
whick he dedicates the State of Innocence to 
Mary of Modena. Johnson thinks it strange 
that any man should use such language, with- 
cond. Many years later, when Whig princi- 
ples were in a great measure triumphant, Sprat 
» refused to admit a monument of John Philips 
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pect, merely interested veiw hy it was the 
overflowing of a mind singularly disposed to 
admiration—of a mind which diminished 

vices, and magnified virtues and obligations. 

The most adulatory of his addresses is that in 
' out self-detestation. Bathe has not remarked, 
that to the very same work is prefixed an eulo- 
_ giumon Milton, which certainly could not have 
ce acceptable at the court of Charles the Se- 





b , the name of Milton incidentally occurred. 
walls of his church, he declared, should 
not be polluted by the name of a republican! 
den was attached, both by principle and in- 
terest,tothe Court. But nothing could deaden 
his sensibility to excellence. We are unwil- 
ling to accuse him severely, because the same 
disposition, which prompted him to pay so 
nerous a tribute to the memory of a poet 
whom his patrons detested, hurried him into 
extravagance when he described a princess, 
distinguished by the splendour of her beauty, 
and the iousness of her manners. 
_ This is an amiable temper ; but it is not the 
per of great men. Where there is eleva- 
tion of character, there will be fastidiousness. 
It is only in novels, and on tomb-stones, that 
we meet with people who are indulgent to the 
and unmerciful to their own ; 
and Dryden, at all events, was not one of these 
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‘took no pains to make better. 


into Westminster Abbey —because, in the Epi- | 





paragons. His charity was extended most 

rally te others, but it certainly began at on 
In taste he wes by no means deficient. Hig 
critical works are, beyond all comparison, su- 


rior to any which had, till then, a j 
Bi land. Th certs 


ey were generally intended as 
apologies for his own poeins, rather than as ex. 
positions of general principles ; he, therefore, 
often attempts to deceive the reader by sophis- 
try, which could scarcely have deceived himself. 
His dicta are the dicta not of a judge, but of 
an advocate ;—oftea of an advocate in an un- 
sound cause. Yet, in the very act of misre- 
poms the laws of composition, he shows 
ow well he understands them. But he was 
rpetually acting against his better knowledge. 
lis sins were sins against light. He trusted, 
that what was bad would be pardoned for the 
sake of what was good. What was good, he 
He was not, 
like most persons who rise to eminence, dissa- 
tisfied even with his best productions. He had 
set up no unattainable standard of perfection, 
the contemplation of which might at once im- 
prove and mortify him. His path was not at- 
tended by an unapproachable mirage of excel- 
lence, for ever receding, and for ever pursued. 
He was not disgusted by the negligence of 
others, and he extended the same toleration to 
himself. His mind was of a slovenly charac- 
ter,—fond of splendour, but indifferent to neat- 
ness. Hence most of his writings exhibit the 
sluttish magnificence of a Russian noble, all ver- 
min and diamonds, dirty linen and inestimable 
sables. Those faults which spring from affec- 
tation, time and thought in a great measure 
removed from his poems. But his carelessness 
he retained tothe last. If towards the close 
of his life he less frequently went wrong from 
negligence, it was only because long habits of 
composition rendered it more easy to go right. 
In his best pieces, we find false rhymes,—trip- 
lets, in which the third line appears to be a 
mere intruder, and, while it breaks the music, 
adds nothing to the meaning.—gigantic Alex- 
andrines of fourteen and sixteen syllables, and 
truncated verses for which he never troubled 
himself to find a termination or a partner. 
Such are the beauties and the faults which 
may be found in profusion throughout the later 
works of Dryden. A more just and complete 
estimate of his natural and acquired powers,— 
of the merits of his style and of its blemishes, 
may be formed from the Hind and Panther, 
than from any of his other writings. Asa di- 
dactic poem, it is far superior to the Religio 
Laici. The satirical parts, particularly the 
character of Burnet, are scarcely inferior to 
the best passages in Absalom me Achitophel. 
There are, moreover, occasional touches of a 
tenderness which affects us more, because it is 
decent, rational, and manly, and reminds us of 
the best scenes in his tragedies. His versifica- 
tion sinks and swells in happy unison with the 
subject ; and his wealth of language seems to 
be unlimited. Yet, the carelessness with 
which he has constructed his plot, and the in- 
numerable inconsistencies into which he is 
every moment falling, detract much from the 
pleasure which such various excellence affords. 
In Absalom and Achitophel he hit upon a 
new and rich vein, which he worked with sig- 
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nal success. The ancient satirists were the 
subjects of a despotic government. They were 
compelled to abstain from political topics, and 
to confine their attention to the frailties of pri- 
yate life. They might, indeed, sometimes ven- 
ture to take liberties with p men. 


“ Quorum Flaminia tegitur atque Latina.’ 


Thus Juvenal immortalised the obsequious 
senators, who met to decide the fate of the 
memorable turbot. His fourth satire frequent- 
ly reminds us of the great political m of 
Dryden; but it was not written till Domitian 
had fallen, and it wants something of the pecu- 
liar flavour, which belongs to contemporary 
invective alone. His anger has stood so long, 
that, though the body is not impaired, the 
effervescence, the first cream,is gone. Boileau 
lay under similar restraints; and, if he had 
been free from all restraint, would have been 
no match for our countryman. 

The advantages which Dryden derived from 
the nature of his subject he improved to the 
very utmost. His manner is almost perfect. 
The style of Horace and Boileau is fit only for 
light subjects. The Frenchman did indeed at- 
tempt to turn the theological reasonings of the 
Provincial Letters into verse, but with very 
indifferent success. The glitter of Pope is cold. 
The ardour of Persius is without brilliancy. 
Magnificent versification and ingenious combi- 
nations rarely harmonize with the expression 
of deep feeling. In Juvenal! and Dryden alone 
we have the sparkle and the heat together. 
Those great satirists succeeded in communi- 
cating the fervour of their feelings to materials 
the most incombustible, and kindled the whole 
mass into a blaze, at once dazzling and destruc- 
tive. We cannot, indeed, think, without re- 

ret, of the part which so eminent a writer as 
Yryden took in the disputes of that period. 
There was, no doubt, madness and wickedness 
on both sides. But there was liberty on the 
one, and despotismon the other. On this point, 
however, we will not dwell. At Talavera the 
English and French troops for a moment sus- 
pended their conflict, to drink of a stream 
which flowed between them. The shells were 
passed across from enemy to enemy without 
apprehension or molestation. We, in the same 
manner, would rather assist our political adver- 
saries to drink with us of that fountain of intel- 
lectual pleasure, which should be the common 
refreshment of both parties, than disturb and 
pollute it with the havoc of unseasonable hos- 
tilities. 

Macflecnoe is inferior to Absalom and Achi- 
tophel, only in the subject. In the execution 
it is even superior. But the greatest work of 
Dryden was the last, the Ode on Saint Ceci- 
lia's day. It is the master-piece of the second 
class of poetry, and ranks but just below the 

reat models of the first. It reminds us of the 
edasus of Achilles— 


O¢, wah Opwrdc tov, tre8 brmress abavarocs. 






By comparing it with the important ravings of 
the heroic tragedies, we _ measure the pro- 

ess which the mind of Dryden had made. 
Fie had learned to avoid a too audacious com- 
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petition with higher natures, to keep at a dis- 
tance from the verge of bombast or nonsense, 
to venture on no expression which did not con- . 
vey a distinct idea to his own mind. There is 
none of that “ darkness visible” of style which 
he had memory eemated, ba! i the 
eatest poets only can suc . thing 
e definite, significant, and pictinianin: His 
early writings resembled the gigantic works 
of those Chinese gardeners who attempt to ri- 
val nature herself, to form cataracts of terrific 
height and sound, to raise precipitous ri of 
mountains, and to imitate in artificial planta- 
tions the vastness and the gloom of some pri- 
meval forest. This manner he abandoned; nor 
did he ever adopt the Dutch taste which Pope 
affected, the trim parterres, and the rec 
walks. He rather resembled our Kents and 
Brownes, who, imitating the great features of 
landscape without emulating them, consulti 
the genids of the place, assisting nature 
carefully disguising their art, produced, not & 
Chamouni or a Niagara, but a Stowe or a Hag- 
ley. 

We are, on the whole, inclined to regret 
that Dryden did not accomplish his purpose of 
writing an Epic poem. It certainly would not 
have been a work of the highest rank. It 
would not have rivalled the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
or the Paradise Lost; but it would have been 
superior to the productions of Apollonius, Lu- 
can or Statius, and not inferior to the Jerusa- 
lem Delivered. It would probably have been a 
vigorous narrative, animated with somethi 
of the spirit of the old romances, enriched wi 
much splendid description, and interspersed 
with fine declamations and disquisitions. ‘The 
danger of Dryden would have been from aim- 
ing too high ; from dwelling too much, for ex- 
ample, on his angels of kingdoms, and attempt- 
me competition with that great writer, w 
in his own time had so incomparably succeeded 
in representing to us the sights and sounds of 
another world. To Milton, and to Milton alone, 
belonged the secrets of the great deep, the 
beach of sulphur, the ocean of fire, the palaces 
of the fallen denominations, glimmering — 
through the sep | shade, the silent wil- 
derness of verdure and fragrance where armed 
angels kept watch over the sleep of the first 
lovers, the portico of diamond, the sea of jasper, 
the sapphire pavement empurpled with celestial 
roses, and the infinite ranks of the Cherubim, 
blazing with adamant and gold. The council, 
the tournament, the procession, the crowded 
cathedral, the camp, the guard-room, the chase, 
were the proper scenes for Dryden. 

But we have not space to pass in review all 
the works which Dryden wrote. We, there- 
fore, will not speculate longer on those which 
he might sedis have written. He may,on 
the whole, be pronounced to have been a man 
possessed of P endid talents, which he often 
abused, and of a sound judgment, the admoni- 
tions of which he often neglected; a man who 
succeeded only in an inferior department of his 
art, but who, in that department, succeeded 
pre-eminently ; and who, with a more indepen- 
dent spirit, a more anxious desire of excellence, © 
and more respect for himself, would, in his own — 
walk, have attained to absolute perfection. 





